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NOTE 


This is the second and up-to-date edition of Lord 
Morley's Speeches and Writings on Indian affairs. At 
the moment when the question of Self-Government 
for India is being keenly discussed on all sides, Lord 
Morley’s Speeches on Indian Reforms, particularly 
those made in the House of Commons and in the 
Hoiis^ of Lords in his capacity as Secretary of State 
for India and also his famous Despatch on the Indian 
Councils Bill, igOg, will be read with immense inter- 
est. Every effort has been made to include in this 
edition not only all the speeches of Lord Morley on 
Indian subjects but also his contributions to the press 
on the same. To facilitate easy reference an index 
has been added to this edition. 

1917. 


PREFACE. 


Advantage has been taken of the issue of this 
revised (Third) edition to include Lord Morley’s views 
on the Montagu Reforms as well as King Edward’s 
Gracious Proclamation (Appendix F.) which is wefl 
known as the handiwork of Lord Morley, the then 
Secretary of State for India. 
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MORLEY’S iNDI&N SPEECHES 


INDIAN BUDGET SPEECH FOR 1906 


✓ 

[The following Speech was deliver^^d hy John Morley 
in the Housp of Commons in August 190(i in intro- 
ducing the Indian Budget for the year | 

PARLIAMKNT’S RKSPONSIIULITY TO INDIA. 

This is a new Parliament, and I believe it has a 
long life before it. Then* are abundant signs that this 
new Parliament recognises to the full its highest 
responsibilities for the Government of India. There 
is on the paper a tolerable scheme of amendments 
and I, for on(.-, do not mak(^ any complaint whatever of 
it, although it is not altogether convenient from a 
personal point of view. When Wt? consider all the 
questions that are involved in Indian policy, all the 
questions that are associated with this country as 
well as with India, affecting not merely 300,000,000 
people for whom we in this House are the trustcies, 
but also affecting and going to the roots of the 
strength and stability of this Government and country, 

I think no one will deny that India holds one of the 
three or four master-keys of the strength of Britain.. 
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MOt<LCT*S INDIAN SrEECHKS. 


There are some people to whom Indian policy means 
the NorthAVVst Frontier, some to whom it means 
Persia, others to whcan it means opium. {Heart hear, 
and laughter,) l^iit our Indian policy, when you 
come to look at it with r esponsibility, demands a far 
mon* comprehensive survey than this, and a due sense 
of proportion. 'Of course, it is the tendency of every 
Minister to exag^jerate the importance of his own 
office. Hut it is not in the least because I exaggerate 
the importance of my oflice that I do believe — I have 
believed long before.' I had anything to do with the Gov- 
ernment of India — that of all the subjects which engage 
our att( ntion — for example, in this Session, education, 
taxation, foreign relations, the Army, the Fleet, North 
Africa, aiul South Africa — not one of them exceeds in 
moment and importance to this country, the 'wisdom 
or unwisdom of the policy to be pursued in India. 
(ITeur, hear,) What portion of the great realm of 
Government raises more important issius than India ? 
I am not speaking of tlu' picture S(juc or the specula-* 
live points of view : I am looking at, and I invite this 
new Parlianunt to look at, the practical points 
involved in tlie Indian case. There is the land 
frontier on the north-west that involves complex and 
intractable elemuits. I would invite the House in 
passing to notice the great, the enormous transforma- 
tion tif our foreign policy that has taken place -ince 
the days of Mr. Canning, Lord Palmerston and Lord 
Castlercagh. We are no longer concerned in dynastic 
quarrels in Lurope, nor even territorial division in 
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?ZuropL*. Whether it is for good or for ill, whether 
we like it or not, we see the transformation of our 
policy into an Asiatic policy. (Mr. Keir Hardic 
dissented.) My honourable friend does not like that 
statement ; I do not know that I do, hut there is the 
change. The most engrossing and j>erplexing questions 
now arc those which involve us with China, Japan, 
Russia, the great Power in Central Asia. Thi'se arc 
the questions which now di‘serve and engross the 
attention of Parliament and of Ministers. And here 
1 hope my friends who ought to be opposite — 
{/ai(fjhter ) — will allow me an observation. T thought 
at the time W(‘ took a very bad, fals(' step three or 
four vt'ars ago in South Africa. That false* step has 
landed us in inextricable confusion — (hear, h ar ) — that 
is bad 'enough. But a really false step taken in India 
would land us in confusion more: dire and dististrous 
still. The interest of Great Britain in Indian ques- 
tions is supposed to be languid, and the benrhts 
ojiposite of an Imperial party do not show interest in 
far the greatest of all Imperial questions. (Mr. John 
Ward : ** There arc only six of them,” and cheers.) 

Their interest may be languid — (laiujhter) — but, after 
all, I like to he indulgent. I do not believe that, in 
the country among those who think about our political 
position at all, the interest is languid. But even if it 
were, there ;ir(- some pretty obvious reasons for it. 
The subject is s ery intricate, the h rrns ,ire unfamiliar, 
the whole field is vast, distant, and, even to us who 
are concerned with it, very dim. .\nd this subject 
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kindic-s none of the fire of party which, as we all 
know, is the most attractive element in securing 
crowded benches and long speeches. Still, when 
peopK^ say that India has always been excluded from 
the sphere of party, I do not believe that. Is it all 
historically true ? After all, when we turn to the 
old debates under Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox, and even if 
we come down to 1880, when Mr. Gladstone won his 
great and triumphant election, somewhat similq.r to 
an election that has followed it, we find some of the 
very hardest fights in our party history have been 
fights on Indian questions. I am glad, however, to 
think that at this moment India is not in any sense or 
dc^gree a party (juestion. I believe that between 
myself and the noble Lord opposite, who has had 
India Oftice experience, there is only a moderate 
degree of difference. 

PLAClNCi THE SALARY OF THE SECRETARY OF 
STATE UPON THE ESTIMATES. 

M)* friend, Mr. Keir Hardie, has put on the paper 
a motion, not unfamiliar, for placing the salary of the 
Secretary of State upon the Fstimates, so that there 
might be an opportunity, as there is in Irish or 
Scottish policy, of indulging in criticism and, if pos- 
sible, of discomfiting the Secretary of State. I have 
considered all the arguments pretty carefully, and 
heard many debates in this House on that proposition, 
and I submit this to the House if he divides on the 
motion. We are all agreed it is best and wisest to 
exclude India from the field of our ordinary party 
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operations. See, then, what the carrying 

of the proposal would mean. On a debate on the 
Scxretary of State’s salary, some member very likely 
would move a reduction, and he would, I am sure, 
make a considerable number of reasonable criticisms. 
But does he not see that, when it came to a division, 
it could not but be a party vote ? All the supporters 
of the Ministry, or nearly all, would go into the lobby 
to gfve the Secretary of State his salary, and gentle- 
men opposite very likely might, in spite of their 
desire to keep India out of party politics, support the 
reduction of salary. I cannot think that would do 
any good. In subjecting details of Indian adminis- 
tration to the supervision and criticism of this House, 
the Indian Government would be ex[)0scd to the 
kind of criticism which would do no good, but harm. 
As I say, this proposal has often been discussed in 
this House before. I think Lord George Hamilton 
spoke in this sense in resisting a similar motion, as, I 
am sorry to say, I must resist this motion to-day. 
You might, as you used to do in old Parliaments, every 
twenty years appoint a Committei; or Commission to 
travel over the whole field of Indian Government and 
report upon it. My objection to that would be that 
it is absurd to bring home all the capable men, who 
arc engaged in the day-to-day administration of the 
enormous Government, in order to answer fpirslions 
which would not in all cases be dictated by know- 
ledge, but partly by prejudice and passion. I should 
be sorry to see that. But I think it would be of the 
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greatest advantage that there should be discussions 
from time to time on particular questions, either 
taken out of supply, or perhaps a lenient Govern- 
ment with pknty of time might give time. For 
example, I think three or four hours might well be 
spent in this House in discussing education. I have 
some views of rn)' own about education, and I should 
very Well like to have this i louse decide the issues 
that that question opens. Then there is an eiiorthjus 
quc'stion in which Radicals in old days used to be 
deeply inti rested, and I see no reason why those 
Radicals should not be interested in it, namely, the* 
partition of the expenditure and cost of military 
operations between India and England. I have a 
wry shrewd suspicion that that partition of charge 
is not in all reS[)ects rquitable. {Hear^ hear.) 

AX ENCOrKA(UNG REVENUE STATEMENT. 

I am afraid I must now take the House through 
a series of ligures. I will make them as short as I 
can. This I ask the House to hi lieve, that in these 
hgures ari' the real issues; and if you at all realise 
your rt-sponsibility, you must not grudge the inter- 
vention of these rather harassing — and, many of 
them, rather tiresome figures — though not to me. In 
reciting these ligures to the House, I hope it will 
not be thought that I am holding a brief. To say 
that I am not indebtt?d to the capable and helpful 
gentlemen in my office, and in India also, would be 
the highist ingratitude on my part. But I view 
Jthese things with an im|xirtial and independent eye 
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and, therefore, I hope tho House will not listen to 
my figures as if they were listening to a lawyer 
reading a brief. (Hear, hoar, and laughter.) When 
I look at the string of aniendnients on the pa[)er, I 
cannot but think that they mean, if they mean any- 
thing, that the Government of India by this country 
is a dead failure. (Mr. Lupton, Hear, hear.) I do 
not believe a word of it. (Loud cheers) ] do not 
say^that it is incaj^aldc of improvement. Like 
everything else in this world — evi n the procedure of 
the House I am addressing — it is capable 

of improvement. Ihit the* ligun'S, I am going to 
recite to the House, are cheerful and encouraging. 
(Cheers.) Th(‘ ne t revcanie of India in 190-J-5 was 
<1*49,000,000 — I I(!ave out the thousands — the ex- 
penditure Was X46 ,ooo,oo(), and the surplus was 
i* 5,400,000. In 1905-6, tile reveniK' Was .t*4S,5oo,ooo>' 
the expenditun*, l’46,750,ooo ; and the surplus, 
jCi,(Soo,ooo. I now come to tlui figures of the 
current year, which, of covirse, are estimates only:- — 
Revenue, 1*48, Soo, 000 ; expenditure, l*48,o()0,0f)o 
surplus, 1*800,000. For some years !)efor(‘ ignl-nZt 
the reviaiue was exposed to certain conditions, with 
which I need not wt'ary the Hous'- ; i»Jt sinca; then, 
owing to various cau>es — th<i absence (jf any wide- 
spread famine principally — the sur[)Iuses have b'cn 
enlarged. 

THE SALT TAX. 

What can we do with the surplus ? We can remit 
taxation. I begin with the remission of the tax which 
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I regard as of great importance — the salt duty. 
{Ghp.prs,) The salt duty has been reduced since 1903-4 
by two steps, at a cost of jC2,ooo,ooo to the revenue* 
Rates have been reduced £690,000, and income-tax 
.l'2oo,ooo. In 1903, Sir Henry Fowler, then not in 
office, made a very [jowerful app(‘al in favour of the 
remission of the salt duty. That remission has been 
made. But for my i)art, I cannot regard, and I will 
not regard, with satisfaction, or even with patienQ^j the 
continuance .it a high scale of a tax on a prime neces- 
sity of life. (Cheer.s.) It is a question, however, that 
you cannot settle right off, or by a stroke of the pen. 
But any one who reads the report in the Blue-Book 
pul)lished this year will see that the last remission of 
the tax, which was considerable, has had a most admi- 
rable effect in cheapening the retail price; and the 
knowledge that they were entitled to the reduction has 
become known to the most ignorant class in the 
country. ICven the Blieel woman who buys salt by the 
ounce knows that she is entitled to more than she list'd 
to get. What was formerly purchased to last three or 
four days now lasts live or six days. More salt is also 
given to cattle. In some provinces the consumption 
has risen lO per cent, in thi' last three years, and the 
.saving per head of the population is reckon>‘d as one. 
day’s wages to the poori'st of the working classes. 
(Chi trs.) I have some figures as to the comparative 
effect of the imposition of the s:ilt tax in India, and in 
a famous European country where the tax is still 
imposed — namely, Italy — but they can wait for another 
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occasion. It is not that the Indian is more hca\nly 
burdened in the matter of the salt duty than the 
Italian. Hut, how(?ver that may be, I am glad to think 
that the very able and expert financial member of the 
Viceroy’s Council hopes to make a further reduction in 
the duty, even though he cannot go so far as I should 
like to go, and sweep the thing away altogethcr- 
(Cherrs,) Let us, therefore, be content to take the 
hal^.oaf, for it is better than no bread. I should like 
the House fully to realise the significance of this 
financial statement. The rise in the national income, 
of which I have spoken, is automatic, and is derived, 
I am glad to think, from the taxjiaycTS for value 
received, ILre are significant figures. The land 
revenue has gone up by X* 1,500,000, because the 
productive value of the land has gone up and more 
land is brought undi r cultivation. The excise has 
increased by 1, 500,000 — partly due, no doubt, to 
higher duties; but due also to increased consumption. 
We have all become.* |)0litical economists since the 
raising of the f]iiestion of fiscal reform. {L(i,n(jhter.) 
We, therefore, know that this rise in consumption 
must be due to increased purchasing power and conse- 
quently to greater wage-(‘arning. Customs h.ave risen 
more than half a million st(*rling. They are levied in 
India for revenue purpost s only. {Chr.ar-'*,) Why have 
they ris(;n ? He'cause more manufactured goods of all 
kinds, especially cotton goods, have bi'en bought, and 
because more rice, on which there is an export duty> 
has been exported. 
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STATE RAILWAYS, IRRIGATION, AND FORESTS. 

Still, the most important tributary of the stream 
so copiously fed from so many affluents is the State 
railways. I make a present of that to my socialist 
friends opposite. (Labour lawjhter and chrers,) In 
India, th(‘ Stale undcTtakcs not only railways, but 
other gigantic oi)erations for the direct development of 
the (■conomi(! resources of the country. It constructs 
railways and canals ; it conducts irrigation operations, 
it conserves forests. The net revenue under the three 
heads of railways, canals and forests five years ago was 
only 1^2,750,000. What is it to-da\’ ? 1*5,000,000. 

Therefore, there is a large net incrcas(.‘ from these 
socialistic operations. (Labour cheers,) The Indian 
railway system is really worth thinking about for a 
moment. It is nearly jo,ooo miles in ( xtent, and is 
growing at the rate of 1,000 miles a year. In the 
United Kingdom the- railway system is 22,634 miles in 
extent; in Russia it is 40,500 miles, and in the 
United Stab s 2 1 2 , 000 miles. Of course, we must also 
look at the areas of the countries concerned. The 
area of India is 1,000,000 square mihs, while the 
ar('a of Russia is Si million square miles, while the 
area of the United States is 3^ million scjuare 
miles. These aia* striking figures, and show tliat 
the mikage of India is a good mileage. But let 
me (juote a few more figures about passengers 
and merchandise, which ought to make the 
mouths of passengers and merchants here water. 
In India, in 1905, there were 250,000,000 of passen- 
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gLTS and 56,000,000 tons of goods. The a\’erago 
charge for each passenger was one-iifth of a penn> 
per mile, and the average charge for goods was a 
half penny per ton. {Ghrenf.) Railway directors and 
governing bodies in this country may well consider 
whether they cannot bring about a reduction in their 
railway rates and charges to these low amounts. 
{Cheers and lauffhter.) The loss which formerly exist- 
ed the State railways had fallen gradually, until 
in 1899-igoo it turned to a modest gain of £70,000, 
and this has steadily mounted until 1904-05, when it 
topped .112,000,000. The figures for 1905-06 show a 
slight fall, but still it topped .1*1,000,000. The 
economic effects of this great beneficent action must 
be pretty obvious to everyone in the Plouse, as, for 
example, in connexion with the transportation of 
produce to districts afllicted with scarcity and famini; 
from districts which arc more prosperous, in connex- 
ion with the inland migration, which is of peculiar 
importance in India, where some districts are very 
poor and others worse than poor, and also in connex- 
ion with the rapid and satisfactory incn.ast* in com- 
merce, which would have been impossible but for 
this development of railway communication. I am 
endeavouring to show that India is not an inert and 
lifeless bureaucracy of official machinery, but a 
great vital scheme of« government. I do not say 
that government has not its defects ; of them the 
House will hear for the rest of the day. {Laughter,) 
But I wish I had time to dwell on the achievements 
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demanding such skill in engineering, such thought 
and prudence, such energy in day-to-day adminis- 
tration. {Hear, hear,) Some of the amendments 
on the paper, I think, do less than justice to the 
vigour with which the great Public Works of India 
have been prosecuted, increasing the productivity of 
the ordinary land, protecting acres specially liable 
to famine, and bringing waste lands into cultivation. 
I will only mention that the capital expendittre on 
the large canals up to the end of 1906-07 was 28 
millions, yielding a nwenue of 74 per cent. This 
year million is provided for maintenance and 
construction, in addition to other sums for minor 
works. The State forests in India cover an area of 
250,000 square mile.*^, and 66,000,000 cubic feet of 
timber from the State forests have been extracted, 
and there has been an increase in the forest revenues 
in five years of more than i*6oo,ooo. (Cheers,) 
I cannot wonder that those who are concerned in 
these operations look forward with nothing short of 
exultation to the day, when this country will realise 
what a splendid asset is now being built up in India in 
connexion with these forests. India, whatever gloom 
famine and plague may spread over her landscape^ 
is at least happy in her immunity from a great 
burden of national debt — that horrid, spectral figure. 
The total permanent debt of India, on March 31, 1905, 
was 1*214,000,000. This is a pretty large figure, no 
doubt. But of this, no less than 1 154,000,000 is 
represented in railways and irrigation works, leaving 
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only ii6o,ooo,ooo of ordinary debt. {Cheers,) The 
net charge this year for interest other than interest 
on railways and irrigation works is l‘8oo,oo(), so that 
you have the important fact that the railways and 
irrigation, after meeting all charges for working and 
interest, yielded a revenue of .l*3,io2,ooo. That is to 
say, these receipts cover the interest on the ordinary 
debt about four times over. (Cheers,) That is a very 
strikii^ and remarkable fact. 

^ EXPORTS AND IMPORTS. 

I should now like to pass from those figures to 
trade. As we all know, a controversy raged in this 
country some little time ago as to whether exports 
or imports arc the more trustworthy signs of national 
prosperity. Happily, in India, it docs not matter a 
pin whefher you take exports or imports as a t(“st of 
national prosperity. Ten years ago the value of 
Indian merchandise and produce exported was 
£73,000,000; last year it was £105, 500, 000, or an 
increase of 44 J per cent. Ten years ago the value of 
imported merchandise into India was £46,250,000; 
last year it was £68,750,000, or an increase of 48^ per 
cent. The value of the gold and silver held in India 
outside the currency has increased by £9,000,000 
a year for five years. There are those who can, 
with perfect good faith in their own minds, paint the 
condition of the population of India in lamentable 
colours, just as you could do in this country. The 
distribution of material prosperity over this vast 
continent is unequal. You must remember also that 
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ihc Standard is low. Remember that India is essen- 
tially agricultural, with varying degrees of fertility. 
Pessimist or optimist may make out an equally good 
case, if they do not go into particular parts of India. 
There are districts which are poor and unprogressive, 
like the arid regions of the Deccan. On the other 
hand, if We go to Bengal, Burma and the newly 
irrigated portions of the Punjab, we shall find a 
much mon; satisfactory state of things. That India 
is a poor country I do not deny; that the system of 
gov(‘rnmcnt is costly I know; that it is extravagant 
I suspect. (A lan/jh.) But there is not one of these 
things I could not say of my own country. {Gh(’or,s,) 
Wc on tliis side constitute a majority who say that 
our system of government is costly — I should think it 
is — ( /fear, hoar) and that it is in some ‘ respects 
(extravagant. That is what many of us are lunc to 
say. But kt us mark the signs of improvement 
among the diverse populations of India. An experi- 
eiK'cd native officer, in the ( ourse of a review of his 
work in Sind, speaks of the possession in greater 
(]uanlity among the people in the villages of articles 
of ('opper and brass, finer garments, and silver and 
gold as well as of houses being built of brick and 
tiles in place of mud ; and what has been said by this 
native officer of Sind has also been said by native 
observers in other states. Then you find among the 
natives such a new-fangled invention as the sewing 
machine, a machine for crushing the sugarcane instead 
of the old rude stone implement and the growing use 
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of mineral oil. Some of us may wish the old indigen- 
ous handicrafts of the country had remained where 
they Were, and sometimes I am not sure whether I do 
not belong to that retrograde class. But we cannot 
go back. India cannot continue to confine herself to 
thosi' handicrafts. Oiu; sign of the changes has been 
the growth of the cotton factories — a sign which is 
pcrha[)S to the dissatisfaction of some of my friends 
froin Lancashire. From the n^port of the Chief In- 
spector of Factories, I find that it has been a year of 
extraordinary prosperity, but that does not at all pro 
vent my adhesion to a promise which I mentioned to 
a deputation to despatch an l£nglish I'actory Inspec- 
tor to see how the factory rules, such as we have in 
England, are observed in the different social condi- 
tions of India. 

INDIA AND FREE TRADE. 

Thi) House will now permit me to say a few words 
on India’s relations to I'rce Trade. Lord George Hamil- 
ton, aft(.T he had ceased to be Secretary of State, was 
one of the most powerful exponents, from the Indian 
point of view, of the impossibility of setting up pre- 
ferential arrangements. {Chuorfi,) There was also^ 
.1 think, laid before Parliament an imj)ortant and well- 
weighed despatch from Lord Cur/on. 1 think the 
House will allow me, when I mention the name of 
that distinguished man, to say that I cannot fail to 
remember that nobody has ever been more con.spi- 
cuoiis or passionate in his self-sacrificing devotion 
to the interests of India than Lord Curzon. (Cheers), 
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I think the House will desire also that I should express 
our sympathy with him in the cruel blow that has made 
his hearth desolate, and that our deepest s\'mpathy 
with him at this time may help him to bear his stroke 
with fortitude. {Uear, hear,) I do not, however, 
labour the question of Free Trade, because really the 
Indian case in this great controvers}' lies in a nutshell. 
The strength of India, the prosi)erity and comfort of 
India, her trade and commt rce, hang on exports:,^ If 
the market for her food-stuffs and raw' materizils, 
her grain, timber, tea and coffee, her supplies of 
oils, is not ample in volume and favourable in its 
circumstances, how is she to bear the weight of her 
expenditure? How docs she stand? In 1905-06, 
the cxi^ort trade, including Government stores, was 
1*105,000,000 ; her imports were 1*69,000,000. 
But here is the cardinal fact. I am thinking of pre- 
- ferential and discriminating tariffs in favour of the 
United Kingdom. Of the £105,000,000, the United 
Kingdom only took 25 per cent. Where did the other 
portion go? The chief customers for the three-fourths 
of the exports w^ere the States of Europe, theFar East 
and the countries bordering on the Indian Ocean. 

Earl Percy; — Can the right honourable gentle- 
man give us the relative proportions of exports from 
India to the Free Trade States of the Far East, as com- 
pared with the Protective States of Europe ? 

Mr. Morley: — I am not sure that I can, off-hand. 
Perhaps, I may be able to give the information later 
in the afternoon ; but it cannot affect this point, what- 
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ever may be the answer to the noble Lord's question. 
This preferential and discriminating policy carries with 
it that, if India is asked to retaliate and to introduce a 
preference in our favour, you arc asking her to discri- 
minate against three-fourths of her customi rs in order 
to satisfy one-fourth. (Chetirs.) I think that is the case 
in a nutshell. I will give an illustration from a Foreign 
Office report on German trade in 1905. It is stated 
there* that in the last four years Germany’s bill 
for ^Indian produce has risen fr(»m £6,000,000 to 
1 0,000,000 per annum, and that the value of German 
goods sold to India has only risen from £ 2 , 000,000 to 
£2,500,000. What conclusion is to be drawn from 
that ? There are three conclusions to be drawn. 
F'irst, that the industrial development of Germany 
docs India, at all events, no harm, but good, by 
widening the market for the raw produce that India 
has to sell. (Cheers,) The second conclusion carries 
with it the question, “Who gains from this purchas- 
ing power of India ? ” Why, England, because the 
Indian imports are from the United Kingdom. 
(Cheers,) Lastly, how could it be India’s interest to 
injure a good customer like Germany by a discriminat- 
ing tariff in favour of English goods ? 

THE MILITARY SHADOW. 

So far, I have given a rose-coloured — I hope a 
true-coloured — picture. In military expenditure, how- 
ever, wc have the shadow. Comparing broadly 
1906-7 with the figures of ten years ago, there is an 
increase in the strength of the Army of 4,147 men. 

2 
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In 1896-97, the increase was 227,000 men and in 
1906-7, 231,500 men. But the remarkable circums- 
tance comes out that in I^itish cavalry and infantry 
there is no increase. The only important additions to 
the fighting strength of the Army are an increase in 
our artillery and an increase in the number of British 
officers to the tunc of 1,000. That is a large and 
costly addition, but I will not argue it now. The net 
Army expenditure in India, British and Nathe, in 
1S96-97 was £15,000,000, the estimate for I906-V is 
£‘iS, 700,000 — an increase of £3,700,000. This has 
to be divided into two equal items of £1,850,000 for 
ordinary and special military expenditure. I invite 
the House to attend to one element in the increase in 
the ordinary expenditure. The House will remember 
that the late Government found it necessary to grant 
additional pay to the non-corn missioned officers and 
men in the British Army in India. Those were cir- 
cumstances for which neither the Government nor the 
governed in India had a shadow of responsibility. 
They were not responsible for those social circums- 
tances which made' it necessary to add to the pay of 
the British soldier, but the increase of pay in the 
British contingent of the Indian military force was 
saddled on India to the tune of nearly a million 
sterling. 

LORD KITCHENER'S SCHEME. 

I now go for a moment to the special military 
expenditure associated with the name of Lord Kitche- 
ner, From all the information that reaches me, His 
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^Majesty’s Government have every reason to be satisfied 
with the prudence of the decision in the vexed and 
turbid question of Army organisation made to the 
Government of India, in my despatch of February or 
March Inst. {Hear, hrar.) I have carefully watched 
tht sc operations, and I have obtained whatever inform- 
ation I could get on the subject ,* and I say that in 
my opinion we have every reason to be satisfied with 
theydecision wo then took. I do not discuss Lord 
Kitchener’s scheme and the expense as a whole. In 
the jiresent stage it is not ripe for discussion, but I 
will only say that I am engaged in active correspond- 
ence with the Governrnent of India upon the various 
questions involved in this special military expenditure 
in Lord Kitchener’s scheme, and until that correspond- 
ence, which also involves some decisions to be taken 
by the Imperial Defence Committee, is matured, I do 
not think I can say anything at this stage that would 
be very profitable for the House to listen to. I will 
only say, in anticipation of some discussion that is 
likely to take place this afternoon, that after all you 
should be fair even to soldiers and generals. {Lau(jhter,) 
You must look at these things as they were presented^ 
This is not a scheme for increasing th(^ Army ; only 
two additional units are sanctioned. The argument in 
justification of the outlay which my honourable friend 
behind me (Sir Henry Cotton) will have to meet is 
that, if the scheme had not been adopted, India would 
have continued to spend .£17,000,000 a year on an 
Army provided with second rate guns, with too few 
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officers, with bad transport, with defective medical 
organisation, inadequate reserves and stores. It is said 
that by paying this £2,000,000 extra for five years 
and £1,500,000 for recurrent charges for a certain 
number of years, you will have avoided all the mischief 
and shortcomings which I have described. That is 
the military defence. Behind that there lies, no 
doubt, a large number of disputable facts, inferences 
and conclusions. In indicating this controversy, * 1 ^ am 
not going to pledge myself to any line, as far as Vhc 
present Budget is concerned. I hope the House will 
not think that it is arrogant on my part. On the 
contrary, it is modesty. I am not going into this 
complex and dangerous question, without making 
perfectly sure that I have all the information to which 
I can possibly get access, and that I have listened to 
all the arguments which can be brought against the 
views I am |)ersonally inclined to take, (/fear, hear.) 

THE “lNSOL('I3LE PR015LEM.” 

I am drawing to an end ; but I am not sure that 
the end is not the most important part of what I 
have to say. I have heard a thousand times that 
India is an insoluble problem. Well, the man who 
runs away from problems called “ insoluble ” is not 
fit for politics. (Cherrs,) I have generally found that 
what is called an insoluble problem is after all a prob- 
lem wrongly stated. Here we have a new Parliament. 
I respectfully invite the new Parliament of to-day 
to look at the India of to-day with a clear, firm 
and steadfast gaze. I have only been in office a very 
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‘few months, but I will say of myself — and I hope 
it will not seem egotistic — that I have lost no oppor- 
tunity of placing myself in contact with as many 
people as possible from India, people of every type, of 
every class, likely to take every different point of view. 
T have seen native rulers from India — “dusky faces, in 
white silken turban wreathed** — and I sometimes 
think we make a mistake in not attaching the weight 
we gught to, to these powerful princes, as standing 
forces in India. (Cheers.) Then it has been my 
business to hear all I could learn from those military 
officers who keep watch and ward along our frontier 
among the fierce border tribes. I have seen what is 
called the “sun-dried bureaucrat** — (langhtvr ) — and I 
have found that what is meant by that phrase is a man 
eminent for experience, for knowledge and for respon- 
sibility, faithfully and honourably discharged. {Cho.ery,) 
I have seen soldiers, travellers and journalists, and I 
have kept up a continuous and most useful and inter- 
esting corri’spondence with the Viceroy. Again, I 
hope the House will not think it egotistic, but I want 
them to know why I have any right to take any view 
at all, as to the situation in India. If I were to say 
that on the strength of these conv(jrsations, many and 
long, I pretend to know all about India, I sliould be 
foolish. I do not dogmatise. The man who dogma- 
tises at all is not, I suspect, the wisest of men. But 
the man who dogmatises about India — and I throw this 
out for this afternoon’s discussion — is a pure simpleton. 
(Laughter and chier.^,) I throw that out promiscuously. 
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(Laughff r.) I have done my best to read the signs 
of to-day in India, and it is for the India of to-day that 
the Government and this House are responsible. I do 
not believe for a moment that, because you have a com- 
partively new Viceroy and new Secretary of State, this 
is enough to make a crisis in this vast dominion. 

THE NEW SPIRIT. 

what I seem to discern are not at all the symp- 
toms of crisis. I do not see or hear demand^ for 
violent or t.tartling new departures. What I do\?ee 
is a stage reached in the gradual and inevitable work- 
ing out of Indian policy, which makes it wise and in- 
the natural order of things — and I do not at all despair 
of securing the agreement of the noble Lord opposite 
to this — that we should advance with a firm, courage- 
ous and intrepid step some paces further on the path of 
continuous, rational improvement in the Indian system 
of government, (ifrar, hmr.) Every one — soldiers, 
travi’llers and journalists — they all tell us that there is 
a new spirit abroad in India. Be it so. How could 
you e.xpect anything else ? You have now been educat- 
ing the peoples for years with Western ideas and litera- 
ture. You have already given them facilities for com- 
munication with one another. How could you suppose 
that India could go on just as it was when there was 
little higher education, and when the contact between 
one part and another was difficult and infrequent ? 
How could you think that all would go on as before ? 
As for education, let the House think of this little fact. 
There is this year a Senior Wrangler from India; and 
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I am told by the Master of Trinity that he was Senior 
wrangler after two years’ residence, when all the others 
in the class had had three years’ residence. I mention 
that, as showing that you cannot go on narrowly on the 
old lines. We should be untrue to all the traditions of 
this Parliament, and to those who from time to time 
and from generation to generation have been the 
leaders of the Liberal party, if we were to show our- 
selvef afraid of facing and recognising the new spirit 
w/h candour and consideration. 

THK CONGRESS AND “DISAFFECTION.” 

I said something about the Indian Princes. It is 
a question whether we do not persist in holding these 
powerful men too lightly. . Then there is the Congress. 
I do not say that I agree with all that the Congress 
desires; but, speaking broadly of what I conceive to be 
at the bottom of the Congress, I do not see why any 
one who takes a cool and steady view of Indian Govern- 
ment should be frightened. (Cheers,) I will not at 
once conclude that, because a man is dissatisfied 
and disconteded, therefore he is disaffected. (Cheers,) 
Why, our own reforms and changes have been 
achieved by dissatisfied men who were no more 
disaffected than you or I. If there be disaffection 
— ^and there may be some — I will not, as far as 
I have anything to do with the Government 
of India, play thc^ game of disaffection by exagge- 
rating the danger or by over-readthess to scent 
evil. There have been two books recently written 
about India by gentlemen who accompanied the 
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Prince of Wales, which I would respectfully recom- 
mend honourable members to read. One of these books 
is by Mr. Abbott, and the other by a gentleman, Mr, 
Sydney Low, of proved competence in political sub- 
jects. Mr. Low is a man who knows what he is 
writing about, and he says : — 

The journey of the Prince of Wales showed clearly that 
there is a deep and widespread attachment to the Imperial House 
among the Indian people ; and even where there is discontent 
with a mode of 'Government, there is no feeling against the 
Throne. Calcutta, when the Prince of Wales visited it, ^as in 
the trough of a furious agitation against the Partition of BeVigal 
— an agitation, which on one occasion had caused every native 
shop to bo closed. Yet, when the Prince appeared amongst that 
angry populace, he was received not only with cordiality, but 
even with demonstrative enthusiasm. 

‘‘SUN-DRIED BUREAUCRATS” AND 
‘‘PESTILENT AGITATORS.” 

I am not going, and I hope the House is not 
going, to be ca.‘^ily frightened when it finds such a 
state* of things together with other facts which are no 
doubt disagreeable. But that is what politics are. 
There is a constant ebb and flow of feeling in the 
countries where there is any political life, and this 
shows that political life is stirring in India. I deprecate 
this bandying between different schools of Indian 
opinion of charges and epithets. One says, “Sun- 
dried bureaucrats,” and the other says, “ Pestilent 
agitators.” But the duty of the Secretary of State and 
of the House of Commons is to rise well above that 
sort of thing. An observation — a just and salutary 
observation — has been made that we should adopt, 
not mawkish or maudlin sentimentality, — {Laughter.} 
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— but a manly desire to understand and comprehend 
those over whom, for good or evil, we have undertaken 
to govern. {Hear, hear.) We have not ourselves td 
blame for the great division that separates the 
European from the native Indian. But there is a 
root of statesmanship as well as of humanity, contain- 
ed in the lines, “ Hath not a Jew eyes ? Hath not 
a Jew hands, organs, dimensions, affections and 
passiqps ?” (Chreri<.) That is what I should like 
to i^ake the foundation of the education of our com- 
petition-wallahs. It was well said once that “great 
thoughts come from the heart ” — a beautiful expres- 
sion, but I should like to add to it a little prosaic 
rider of my own — great thoughts come from the 
heart, but they must go round by the head. (Cheers.) 

COMING TO CLOSE QUARTERS. 

And now I come to close quarters. In all that I 
have siiid. I shall not be taken to indicate for a mo- 
ment that I dream you can transplant British institu- 
tions wholesale into India. That is a fantastic and 
ludicrous dream. (()pjjositum cheers.) Even if it 
could be done, it would not be for the good of India. 
You have got to adapt your institutions to the con-' 
ditions of the country where you are planting them. 
You cannot transplant bodily the venerable oak of 
our constitution to India, but you can transplant the 
spirit of our institutions — the spirit, the temper, 
thv; principle and the maxim of British institu- 
tions. (Cheers.) All these, you can transplant and 
act upon and abide by. You cannot give universal 
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suffrage in India, and I do not insist that India 
should be on the same footing as our Self-Governing 
Colonics like Canada. In the debate on the Indian 
Council Act in i8g2 in this House, Mr. Gladstone 
said : — “ In all these proposals for improved govern- 
ment of India, the Government of India must have 
the carrying out of those proposals.” That is what 
he said, and I believe more and more, from my own 
experience, that that is a proved view. I rejoiqo, and 
I believe the House will rejoice, that I am authoinsed 
to announce on my full responsibility that the Govern- 
mc.nt of India is in thorough sympathy with 
the necessities of the day and of the hour. I 
only want the House to know that we are in earnest 
in the direction that I have indicated. I hope there 
will be no hurry or precipitancy, either on the part 
of the bureaucrats or of the agitators. If there is, it 
can only have the effect, the inevitable effect, of 
se tting the clock back. (Hear, h> nr.) 

AN INSTALMENT OF THREE REFORMS. 

The very limited amount of time given to the 
discussion of the Budget in Calcutta has hitherto 
•“been rather a scandal. Then there is also the ques- 
tion of the moving of amendments to the proposals of 
the Viceroy and his advisers. Then there is the 
extension of the representative element in the Legisla- 
tive Council — not the Executive Council, but the 
Legislative. There arc three points bearing closely 
upon our discussion to-day, and I am glad to say that 
the Governor-General is about to appoint a small 
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committee from his Executive Council to consider what 
reforms in this direction can be expediently carried 
forward. I have every reason to believe that I shall, 
before the end of the Session, have a despatch from 
the Government of India empowering me to state to 
this House the definite results at which thc^ Governor- 
General and his committee have arrived. 

EMPLOYMENT OF INDIANS IN Till- 
HIGHER OFFICES. 

In regard to the question of the employment of 
Indians in the higlier offices, I think a move — a 
definite and deliberate move — ought to be nuuh‘, with 
tile view of giving competent and able natives tlie 
same access to the higher posts in the administration 
that arc given to our own countrymen. {Cheers.) 
There is a famous sentence in the Que(,*n’s Proclama- 
tion of 1858 which says : — 

It is our further will that, so fur as may be, our subjects, of 
whatever race or creed, be freely and impartially admitted to 
offices in our service, offices the duties of ;which they may bo 
qualified by their educational talents and ability duly to 
discharge. 

I think those words, “so far as rna}’ be,” have, 
been somewhat misinterpreted in the past. I do not 
believe that the Ministers who advised Queen Victoria 
in framing one of the most memorabk* documents in 
all our history meant those words to b(; const cihhI in 
a narrow, literal, restricted or pettifogging sense. 
{Cheers,) I do not believe that Parliament ever in- 
tended this promise of the Queen s should be construed 
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in any but a liberal and generous sense. The Gover- 
nor-General of India to-day is, I am glad to say, a man 
of a firm texture of mind. I do not believe the Gover- 
nor-General has any intention of riding off on a 
narrow interpretation of a promise which was as 
wise and politic, as it was just, (ifear, hear.) 

THE CHARACTER OF THE GOVERNMENT IN INDIA. 

I do not know if there is any case in history of 
an autocratic, personal or absolute Governniei^t co- 
existing with free speech and free right of meeting. 
For as long a time as my poor immagination can pierce 
through, for so long a time our Government in India 
must partake, and in no small degree, of the personal 
and absolute element. But that is no reason why we 
should not try this great experiment of showing that 
you can have a strong and effective administration 
along with free speech and free institutions, and being 
all the better and all the more effective because of 
free ^pl^ech and free institutions. (Cheers.) That 
policy is a noble one to think of, but the task is 
arduous; and because it is noble and because it is 
arduous, I recommend the policy, of which I have 
only given a broad outline, to the adoption of the 
House. (Cheers.) 
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[The follon'ing speech iras del tigered hy Mr. Morley 
in the House of Commons on June 6,1907 in intro- 
ducing the Budget for the year : — J 

I ^ afraid I shall have to ask the House for rather 
a large draft upon its indulgence. The Indian Secre- 
tary’ is lik(‘ the aloe, which, I think, blooms once in 
a hundred years, for he only troubles the House 
with speeches of his own, once in twelve months. 

THE BRITISH DEMOCRACY AND INDIA. 

There are several topics which the House will expect 
me to say something about, and there are two or 
three topics of supreme interest and importance for 
which I will plead for the patient and comprehensive 
consideration of the, House. We are too apt to find 
that gentlemen here and outside fix upon an incident 
of which they read in the newspaper ; they put it 
under a microscope, and then indulge in rellections 
upon it, and they regard that as taking an intelligent 
interest in the affairs of India. If we could suppose 
that on some occasion within the last three or four 
weeks a wrong turn had been taken in judgment in 
Simla, or in the Cabinet, or in the India Office, or 
that to-day in this House some wrong turn might 
be taken, what disasters would follow, what titanic 
efforts to repair these disasters, what devouring waste 
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of national and Indian treasure lost, and what a 
wreckage would follow in the train ! I submit that 
these are cjuitci certain or possible consequences which 
misjudgment either here or in India, or among His 
Maj(‘Sty*s Government, might bring with it. I believe 
1 am not going too far when I say that this is almost, 
if not ipiite, the first occasion upon which what is 
calird th« British democracy in its full strength has 
been brought directly face to face with the diffic^ilties 
of Indian Government, wdth all their intricacies, all 
their complexities, and, above all, all their subtleties, 
and their enormous magnitude. Last year, when I 
had the honour of addressing the House on the Indian 
Budget, I observed, as others have done before me, that 
it was one of the most difficult experiments that had 
ever been tried in human history, whether you can 
carry on — I think for myself you will have to 
carry on in India — personal government along with 
free spe ech and free right of public meeting. That 
which last year was partially a speculative question 
has this year bi'come more or less actual. I want to 
set out the case as frankly as I possibly can. I want, 
if I may say so without persumption, to take the 
House into full confidence, so far — and let nobody 
quarrel with this provision — as public interest will 
allow. I will ask the House to remember that we do 
not only hear one another ; we are ourselves this 
afternoon overheard. Words that may be spoken here 
are overheard in the whole kingdom. They are over- 
heard thousands of miles away by a great and complex 
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community — by those who are doing the service and 
work of the Crown in India, by those who take part 
in the great work of commercial and non-official life 
in India, by the great Indian Princes who arc outside 
British India, by the great dim masses of Indians 
whom, in spite of all, we persist in regarding as our 
friends, and by those whom, I am afraid, we must re- 
luctantly call our enemies. This is the reason why 
everybody, who speaks to-day including myself, must 
use language which is well advised, of reserve, and, as 
I say again, of comprehensive consideration. 

A WORD ON FINANCE. 

The subject of discussion being the Indian Budget 
I must turn for a moment to finance. I assume that 
all the Members of the House have entirely mastered 
the statement of the details of the accounts and esti- 
mates for the three years 1905 — 0, 1906 — 7, and 
1907 — 8. I assunK! that these are in the mind of 
every member of this House. Last year I told the 
House that I could not regard with patience the salt 
tax — a tax upon a necessary of life. I am glad to be 
able to say that the salt tax, which was reduced by 
half a rupee in 1903, and by half a rupee in I905, has 
now been reduced in I907 — 8. I greatly rejoice 
because, after all, the rise in the consumption of salt 
in consequence of this reduction of duty proved that 
it Weighed upon the people. The cost of this reduction 
is £3,000,000. These reductions amount *to 60 per 
cent, of the tax as it stood before March 1903. After 
allowing for the effects of the reduction on salt, and 
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the diminution, to be computed, of the revenue from 
opium of l‘6oO,ooo, we anticipate a surplus of three 
quarters of a million pounds. All surpluses are satis- 
factory. This surplus is due to two causes. The first is 
the af;riciiltiiral prosperity, and the second is that we 
have decided, in consultation with the Government of 
India, to reduce the military expenditure for the year 
by 1500,000. I am glad that that meets with approval. 
The end of all is, that our financial position is'sound 
and We have a splendid security to offer for all loans 
that ar(‘ raised in this country for Indian purposes and 
on Indian securities. 

MILITARY EXPENDITURE. 

One other particular, which it is hard to mention 
without a good deal of controversy, is the great cost of 
the training of the British troops in India. Payments 
by India to the War office in respect of the training of 
British troops for service in India is half a million 
[)Ounds per annum. The method of calculating this 
charge has not, I think, been changed for twenty 
years, and for some time it has been admitted that 
it should be submitted to investigation. All I can 
say is that my right hon’ble friend here (Mr. Haldane) 
will lind a dragon in his path towards the Indian gold 
mine. Meantime, the controversy between us being 
unst'ttled, a committe has been appointed with my 
right hon’bU: friend’s consent, which will begin work in 
the autumn, to ascertain the proportion of these charges 
that should be borne respectively by this country and 
by India. Lord Justice Romer will, I am glad to say, 
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be the Chairman of that Committee, Lord Welby will 
be a member of it, and we shall agree upon a third 
member. There will also be three representatives of 
the India Office and two representatives of the War 
Office ; and I hope the n^ult of their deliberations 
will be that some scheme or schedule of the respective 
charges will be arrived at, which will do justice to the 
British tax payer and justice also to the Indian tax 
payer* 

EXTENSION OF RAILWAYS. 

There is one very important subject which I wish 
also to press upon the attention of the House — namely, 
the extension of the railway system. There, again, 
I am well aware of the enormous interest taken by 
traders in this country, and the interest taken, or not 
taken, but which ought to be taken by [)eople 
living in India, in the extension of the railway enter- 
prise in India. Here, again, I have been fortunate 
enough to get a Committee of experts to go to India 
for the purpose of examining carefully into the details 
of railway administration and how far the complaints 
are well-founded and justified. So much for rail- 
ways. 

THE SHADOW OF PLAGUE. 

The Budget is a prosperity Budget, but I am free 
to admit that a black shadow falls across the pros- 
pect. The plague figures are appalling. But do not 
let us get unreasonably excited, even about these 
appalling figures. If we had reviewed the plague 
figures last September, wc might have hoped that 
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this horrible scourge was on the wane. From 920,000 
deaths in the year 1900, the figures went up to 
1,1000,000 in 1904, and they exceeded 1,000,000 in 
i 05. In 1906 a gleam of hope arose, and the 
mortality sank to something under 500,000. The 
combin( d efforts of the Government and of the peo- 
ple prod^iced that reduction; but, alas, since January, 
1907, the plague has again flared up in districts 
that had been filled with its terror for a decade. 
For tlie first four months of this year the deaths were 
642,000, and exceeded the record for the same 
period in any past year. You must remember that 
we have to covt r a very vast area, and I do not 
know if th( se figures would appeal to us if wc took 
the area of the whole of Europe. It was in 1896 
that the plague first appeared in India, and up to 
April, 1 907, the total figure of those human beings 
W'ho have died is 5,250,000. But, dealing with a 
population of 300 millions, this great mortality, 
although enormous, is not all comparable with the 
black death and othi r scourges w’hich spread over 
Europe in earlier times, in proportion to the popula- 
tion. The plague mortality, which was higher this 
yiar than in 1904, only represents a death-rate of 
about three per 1,000. It is local and particularly 
centres in the Punjab, the United Provinces and 
Bomba/. No one, I do not care to what school of 
Indian tbiought he belongs, can deny that measures 
for the t xtermination and mitigation of this disease 
have occupied the most serious, constant, unflagging. 
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zealous and energetic attention of the Government 
of India. But the difficulties we encounter are enor- 
mous. It is possible that men may rise this after- 
noon and say that we are not enforcing with suffi- 
cient zeal proper sanitary rules, but I am certain 
other hon’ble members will get up to show that the 
great difficulty in the way of sanitary rules being 
observed arises from the reluctance of the population 
to practise them. They are naturally suspicious, and 
when all these new rules arc forced upon them they 
naturally resent and resist them. I will not detain 
the House with the details of all the proceedings we 
are taking. We have instituted long scientific inqui- 
ries with the aid of the Royal Society of India. There 
are very intelligent officers, who arc doing all they 
can to trace the roots of this disease, and to discover, 
if they can, any means to prevent it. It is a curious 
thing that, while there appears to be no immunity 
from this frightful scourge for the natives, there is 
an almost entire immunity for Europeans. It is diffi- 
cult to understand this immunity. 

RIGHTEOUSNESS AND OPIUM REVENUE. 

I have reason to believe that an enormous number 
of gentlemen in this House are greatly interested in 
opium. Judging by the amount of correspondence 
I receive on the subject of opium, the interest of all 
the Churches and of both political parties, and of all 
the groups is very sincere and very deep. I notice 
that the re.solutions with which they favour me often 
use the expression, “ Righteousness before revenue 
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Yes, but you must not satisfy your own righteous- 
ness at the expense of other people’s revenue. 

Mr. LUi*TON ; — We are quite ready to bear the 
expense of our righteousness. 

MR. Mori.ey I present that observation hope- 
fully to the Chancellor of the Exchequer — no, not 
very hopefully. This question touches the consci- 
ence of the people of this country very deeply. My 
Iron’ble friend sometimes goes a little far ; still, he 
represents a considerable body of feeling. Last May, 
when the opium question was raised in this House, 
something fell from me which reached the Chinese 
Government, and the Chinese Government, on the 
strength of that utterance of mine made in the name 
of his Maje^sty’s Government, have persistently done 
their best to come to some sort of arrangement and 
understanding with his Majesty’s Government upon 
the subject of opium. In September an Imperial 
decree was issued in China ordering the strict prohi- 
bition of the consumption and cultivation of opium, 
with a view to the ultimate eradication of all the evils 
of that evil habit in the space of ten years. A corres- 
pondence took place with my right hon’ble friend Sir 
Edward Grey and since then there has been a consid- 
erable- corrc‘^[X)ndcnce, some of which the House is, 
by /]uestion and answer, acquainted with. The 
Chinese Government have been always assured, not 
only by my words spoken in May, but by the Foreign 
Secretary, that the sympathy of his country was 
with the objects set forth in their decree of 
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September. Then a very important incident, as I 
regard it, and one I think likely to prove very 
fruitful, was the application by the United States 
Government to our Government for a joint inquiry 
into the opium traffic by the United States and 
the other powers concerned. The House knows, by 
question and answer, that His Majesty’s Government 
think that procedure by way of commission rather than 
by w^y of conference is the right way to approach the 
question. But no one can doubt for a moment con- 
sidering the enormous interest the United States have 
shown on previous occasions, that some good result 
will come from this. 

Earl Percy : — Will other powers participate 
in this inquiry besides ourselves ? 

Mr. MORley : — Oh yes, certainly, I think that 
has already been stated to the House by the Foreign 
Secretary. The point was that th(^ United States 
Government wished to be informed whether His Ma- 
jesty’s Government were willing to take part in a joint 
international commission of investigation, and whether 
certain other powers were likewise willing. I think 
the noble Lord will find that all thcj greater powers 
have been consulted, I will not detain the House 
with the details, but certainly it is a great satisfaction 
to know that a great deal of talk as to the Chinese 
interest in the suppression of opium being fictitious is 
unreal. I was much struck by a sentence written by 
the correspondent of the Timea at Peking recently. 
Everybody who knows him is aware that he is not a 
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sentimentalist, yet he used remarkable language. He 
saitl that he viewed the development in China of the 
anti-opium movement as encouraging ; that the move- 
ment was certainly popular, and was supported by the 
entire Native Press, while a hopeful sign was that the 
use of opium was fast becoming unfashionable, and 
would become more so. A correspondence, so far as 
the Government of India is concerned, is in progress, 
Tho.se of m\' hon’ble friends who think we are lacking, 
perhaps in energy and zeal, I would refer to the langu- 
age used by Mr. Baker, a very able Finance Member 
of Ihe Viceroy's Council, because these words really 
delint: the position of the Government of India : — 

What tlio eventual outcome will be it is impossible to 
foresee. The practical difliculties which China has imposed on 
herself arc enormous, and may prove insuperable, but it is evi- 
dent that the gradual reduction and eventual extinction of the 
revoiuie that India has derived from the trade has been brought 
u stage nearer, and it is necessary for us to be prepared for 
whatever may happen. 

Ho added tliat twenty years ago, or even less, the 
prospect of losing a revenue of crorcs a year would 
ha VI’ caused great anxiety, and even now the loss to 
Indian iinances would he serious and might necessitate 
recourse to increased taxation ; but if as they had a 
clear right to expect, the transition was effected with 
due regard to finance, and was spread over a term of 
years, the consequence need not be regarded with 
apprehension. 

THE AMIR’S VISIT. 

When I approach military expenditure, and war 
and the dangers of war, I think I ought to say a word 
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about the visit of the Amir of Afghanistan, which excit- 
ed so much attention, and kindled so lively an interest 
in great parts, not only of our own dominions, but in 
Asia. I am persuaded that we have reason to look 
back on that visit with the entire and complete 
satisfaction. His Majesty's Government, previously to 
the visit of the Amir, instructed the Governor- General 
in Council on no account to open any political questions 
with.the Amir. That was really part of the condi- 
tions of the Amir’s visit ; and thi! rtr«ilt of that policy, 
which we looking back on it regarded as vve did before, 
has been to place our relations with the Amir — a very 
important person — on an eminently satisfactory foot- 
ing, a far better footing than would have been arrived 
at by any formal premeditated convention. The Amir 
himself made a speech when he arrived at Cabul on 
his return, and I am aware that in that speech I come 
to a question of what may seem a party or personal 
character, which it is not in the least my intention to 
deal with. This is what the Amir said on April 10: — 

The officers of the Government of India never said a word 
on political matters ; they kepi their promise. But as to myself, 
whenever and wherever 1 found an opportunity, I spoke in- 
directly on several matters which concerned the interest of my 
country and nation. The other side never took undue advantage 
of it and never discussed with me on those points which I men- 
tioned. His Excellency’s invitation (Lord Minto’s) to mo was in 
such a proper form that I had no objection to accept it. The in- 
vitation which he sent was worded in a quite different form from 
that on the occasion of the Delhi Durbar. In the circumstances 
I had determined to undergo all risks (at the time of the Delhi 
Durbar), and, if necessary, to sacrifice all my possessions and 
my own life, but not to accept such an invitation as was sent to 
me for coming to join the Delhi Durbar. 

These things are far tex) serious for me or anybody 
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to indulge in controversy upon, but it is a satisfaction 
to be able to point out to the House that the policy 
we instructed the Governor- General of India in Council 
to follow has so far worked extremely well. 

LORD KITCHENER’S SCHEMES. 

I will go back to the army. Last year when I re- 
ferred to this subject, I told the House that it would be 
my object to remove any defects that I and those who 
advise me might to discover in the army system, and 
morii especially, of course, in the schemes of Lord 
Kitchener. Since then, with the assistance of two 
very' important Committees, well qualified by expert 
military knowledge, I came to the conclusion that an 
improved equipment was required. Hon’ble gentlemen 
may think that my opinion alone would not be worth 
much ; but after all, civilians have got to decide these 
<lucstions — and, provided that they arm themselves 
witli the full expert knowledge of military authorities, 
it is their voice which settles the matter. Certain 
changes were necessary in the allocation of units in 
order to enable the troops to be better trained, and 
therefon; our final conclusion was that the special 
military expenditure shown in the financial pages of 
the Blue Book must go on for some years more. But 
the House will see that we have arranged to cut down 
the Lite of the annual grant, and we have taken care 
and this, I think, ought to be set down to our credit 
• -that every estimate for every item included in the 
programme shall be submitted to vigilant scrutiny here 
as Well as in India. I have no prepossession in favour 
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of military expenditure, but the pressure of facts, the 
pressure of the situation, the possibilities of contin- 
gencies that may arise, seem to me to make it impossi- 
ble for any Government or any Minister to acquiesce 
in the risks on the Indian frontier. We have to con- 
sider not only our position with respect to foreign 
powers on the Indian frontier, but the turbulent border 
tribes. All these things make it impossible — I say 
nothing about internal conditions — for any Govern- 
ment or any Minister with a sense of responsibility to 
wipe out, or in a high-handed or cavalier way to deal 
with this military programme. 

INHERITED INTERNAL TROUBLES. 

Now I come to what I am sure is in the minds of 
most members of the House — the political and social 
condition of India. Lord Min to became Viceroy, I 
think, in November, 1903, and the present Govern- 
ment succeeded to power in the first week of Decem- 
ber. Some of the criticisms which I have seen on the 
attitude of Lord Minto and His Majesty’s Government 
leaves out of account the fact that Lord Minto did not 
come quite into a haven of serenity and peace. (Mr. 
Churchill: The monsoon had burst). Yes, very fierce 
monsoons had broken out on the Olympian heights at 
Simla, in the camps, and in the Councils at Downing. 
Street. This was the inheritance into which Lord 
Minto came. It was rather a formidable inheritance, 
for which I do not, this afternoon, for one moment 
attempt to distribute the responsibility. It is no 
affair of mine. Still, when Lord Minto and myself 
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crime into power our policy was necessarily, by the 
conditions under which the case had been left, to 
compose an unexampled condition of controversy and 
confusion. In one famous case we happily succeeded, 
but in Eastern Bengal, for a time, we did not succeed. 
When I sec it declared in articles which always begin 
with the preamble that the problem of India is alto- 
gether outside party questions, I well know from 
experience that it is the forerunner of a regular Party 
attack. Th(‘y say : ‘‘ Jh there has been supineness 

on the part of Lord Mintoand other pjrsons — supine- 
ness, vacillation and hesitation.” Sir, there has been 
no vacillation, no hesitation from December, 1905, up 
to the i)rcsent day. 

THE FULLER EPISODE. 

I must say a single word about one episode, and 
it is with sincere regret that I refer to it. It is called 
the built r Episode. I have had the pleasure of many 
convi^rsations with Sir Bampfylde Fuller since his re- 
turn, and I recognise to the full his abilities, his good 
faith, and the dignity and sdf-control with which 
he, during all this period of controversy, has never for 
oni‘ moment attempted to defend himselt or to plunge 
into any sort of contest with the Viceroy or His 
Majesty’s Government. I think conduct of that kind 
deservi's our fullest recognition. I recognise to the 
full his gifts and his experience, but I am sure that if 
he Were in this House he would not quarrel with me in 
saying that those gifts were not well-adapted to the 
situation which he had to face. Gentlemen opposite 
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may be inclined to take a view hostile to Lord Min to, 
but I would just remind them that Lord Minto, happi- 
ly for me, was appointed by their own Government. 

Mr. Balfour : — Why should we be hostile ? 

Mr. Morley : — I do not for a moment suggest 
that the right hon’ble gentleman is hostile, but I 
have seen expressions of hostility from his friends. I 
would not dream of criticising the right hon’ble gentle- 
man or any of his more serious friends. But that 
position has been taken up. What was the case ? The 
Lieutenant-Governor suggested a certain course. The 
Government of India thought it was a mistake, and 
told him so. The Lieutenant-Governor thereupon said, 
“Very well, then I am afraid I must resign.” There 
was nothing in all that except what was perfectly 
honourable to Sir Bampfyldc Fuller. But does any- 
body take up this position that if a Lieutenant- 
Governor says, “If I cannot have my own way, I will 
resign,” then the Supreme Government of India is 
bound to refuse to accept that resignation ? All I can 
say is I do not care who the man may be, but if any 
gentleman in the Indian service says he will resign 
unless he can have his own way, then, so far as I am 
concerned in the matter, his resignation will be accept- 
ed. It is said now that Sir Barnpfylde Fuller recom- 
mended certain measures alx)ut education, and that 
the Government have now adopted them. That is not 
so. Well, wait. I should like to say that the cir- 
cumstances arc completely changed. What was 
thought by Lord Minto and the Government of India 
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to be a rash and inexpedient course in those days — the 
circumstances have changed. I will only mention to 
the House one point. There was a statement the 
other day in a very important newspaper that the con- 
dition of anti-British feeling in Eastern Bengal had 
gained in virulence since Sir Bampfylde Fuller’s resig- 
nation. This, the Viceroy assures me, is an absolute 
perversion of the facts. The whole atmosphere has 
changed for the better. When I say that Lord Minto 
was justified in the course he took, I say it without 
any prcjudic(i to Sir Bampfylde Fuller, or any preju- 
dice to his future prospects. 

THE TROUBLES IN THE PUNJAB. 

Now I come to the subject of the disorders. 
(Scvi.ral Liberal Members: “Speak up ; we cannot 
hi’ar you.’*) I am sincerely sorry — because at this 
point I should like to be heard, if possible, by my 
hon'hli; friends who sit on this side of the House. 
Disorder has broken out in the Punjab, and I think I 
may assume that the House is aware of the general 
circumstances from answers to questions. Under the 
Regulation of iSi8 violent coercive measures were 
adopted. And I would tell the House frankly, so far 
as I can— making the reservation that the public 
interest needs — that it would be quite wrong, in deal- 
ing with the unrest in the Punjab, not to mention two 
circumstances which provided the fuel for the agita- 
tion. there were ravages by the plague, and these 
ravages have been cruel. Again, the seasons have not 
been favourable. A second cause was that an Act was 
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on the anvil which was believed to be injurious to the 
condition of a large body of men. Those conditions 
affecting the Colonisation Act were greatly misrepre- 
sented. An Indian member of the Punjab Council 
pointed out how impolitic he thought it was ; but, as 
I told the House about a week ago, the Viceroy, 
declining to be frightened by the foolish charge of 
pandering to agitation, and so forth, refused his 
assent to that proposal. But in the meantime the 
proposal of the Colonisation Law had become a 
weapon in the hands of the preachers of sedition, 

I suspect that my hon’ble friend, Sir Henry 
Cotton, is of opinion that this mischief connected 
with the Colonisation Act accounted for the distur- 
bance. But I call his attention to this fact, and in 
order that the House may understand whether or not 
the Colonisation Act was the main cause of the dis- 
turbance. We submit that it was not. There were 
twenty-eight meetings held by the leading agitators 
in the Punjab. Of these five only related, even 
ostensibly, to agricultural grievances ; the remaining 
twenty-three were all purely political. Lala Lajpat 
Rai took part in two of these meetings, of which one 
related to the Colonisation Bill and the other was 
political; and A jit Singh took part in thirteen, of 
which only two related to agrarian grievances, and 
the remaining eleven were political. I hope those 
who take up the position that this was an agrarian 
movement and not a political movement in the 
Punjab will see that the facts are against any such 
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contention. The figures seem to dispose of the con- 
tention that agrarian questions arc at the root of the 
present unrest in the Punjab. On the contrary, it 
rather looks as if there was a deliberate heating of the 
political atmosphere preparatory to the agrarian meet- 
ing at Rawal Pindi on April 2l, which gave rise to 
the troubles. 

THE CASE FOR DEPORTATION. 

Now what did the Lieutenant-Governor do; and 
what has he started ? He visited twenty-seven out of 
tW(‘nty-nine districts. 

Sir Henry Cotton : — When was that ? 

Mr. Morley : — I have not got the date by me. 
It was in March or April. The Lieutenant-Governor 
said the situation' was different in different parts of 
the country, that it was serious, and was growing 
worse, and that the speeches that were being made 
were directly fomenting sedition. The speeches of 
Lala Lajpat Rai were very greatly dominated by 
sedition, and by a good deal of intolerable rhodomon- 
tade — and they were published broadcast, even on the 
floor of this House. The speeches of this agitator, as 
well as the language used by Ajit Singh, were 
seatti red all over India. These malicious incitements 
to rt volt f will not be an instrument in further dis- 
seminating. The Lieutenant-Governor then declared 
that the situation was urgent and ought not to go on. 
Sir Oenzil Ibbctson described Lajpat Rai thus: — 

A revolutionary and a political enthusiast, who had been 
carried away by his theories into the most intense hatred of the 
British CTOveriiniont, but that his private character appeared to 
be above reproach. He has been careful. Sir Denzil adds 
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** throughout the agitation to keep himself as far as possible in 
the back-ground, while engineering the systematic propagandism 
of the last few months.” 

This is a point to which, I think, the House will 
attach full importance. The Lieutenant-Governor was 
satisfied on information obtained practically from all 
over the Punjab from many diverse sources, of which 
1 am satisfied myself, that Lala Lajpat Rai has been 
the organiser-in-chief of the agitation and of the 
systefhatic propagandism of the last few months in 
the Province, and that he is “ the individual chiefly 
responsible for the present situation.** In this agita- 
tion “ special attention,’* it is stated, “ has been paid 
to the Sikhs, and, in the case of Lyallpur, to the mili- 
tary pensioners. Special efforts have been made to 
secure their attendance at meetings, to enlist their 
sympathies, and to inflame their passions. So far 
the active agitation has been virtually confined to 
the district in which the Sikh element is predomin- 
ant.” The Sikhs, as the House is aware, are the best 
soldiers in India. “ Printed invitations and leaflets,** 
it is added, “ have been principally addressed to 
villages held by Sikhs ; and at a public meeting at 
Ferozepur, at which disaffection was openly preached, 
the men of the Sikh Regiments stationed there were 
specially invited to attend,” and sevcjral hundreds of 
them, to my amazement, acted upon the invitation. 
They were told that it was by their aid, and owing to 
their willingness, in the days of the Mutiny, to shoot 
down their fellow-countrymen, that the Englishmen 
retained their hold upon India. And then a parti- 
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cularly vile line of argument was taken. It was 
asked, “How is it that the plague attacks the Indians 
and not the Europeans ?” “The Government,” said 
these men, “have mysterious means of spreading the 
plague ; the Government spreads the plague by 
poisoning the streams and wells,” In some villages^ 
in consequence of this representation, the inhabitants 
actually ceased to use the wells. I was informed 
only the other day by an officer who is in the Punjab 
at this moment that, when visiting the settlements, he 
found the villagers disturbed in mind on this point. 
He said to his men, “Open up the kits, and see 
whe ther these horrible things are in them. “ The men 
did as they were ordered, but the suspicion was so 
great that they insisted upon the glass of the teles- 
cope' with whose aid the kits were examined being 
unscrewed, in order to be quite sure that there Was no 
pill behind the glass. 

But it may be asked, “Why do you not prosecute 
them ?” I think Sir Denzil Ibbetson gave a good 
reason, and for my part I entirely approve of it. It 
has been found by experience that a prosecution 
spreads far and wide the matter to which objection 
is taken. It brings it to the ears of thousands who 
would never have heard of it otherwise, and it 
attracts public attention to the prosecution of men 
who pose as martyrs for the good of their country and 
people. The speeches of counsel are often almost as 
harmful as the original matter. Then when the 
sentences are pronounced, there are pathetic scenes in 
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Court ; there are accounts published of how they are 
attended on the road to prison. Sometimes the offen- 
ders receive the benediction of their leaders, and on 
release are carried triumphantly through the streets. 

Think of the emergency and the risk ! Suppose a 
single native Regiment had by chance sided with the 
rioters. A blaze might have been kindled, because 
accidents in India may lead to dire results. I say it 
would have been absurd for us, having got a weapon 
in our hands by law — not an exceptional law, but a 
standing law — in the face of the risk of a conflagra- 
tion, it would have been absurd for us not to use 
that weapon and I for one have no apology 
whatever to offer for using it. It will be said that it 
is a dangerous power, I know it. Nobody appreciates 
more than I do the danger and mischiefs and iniquities 
in our older history, and perhaps, it may be in present 
history, of what is called “ Reason of State.*' I know 
all about that. “Reason of State” is full of mischief 
and full of danger ; but so is sedition, and I should 
have incurred criminal responsibility if I had opposed 
the resort to this law. A right honourable gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Balfour) is in an ironical mood. I will 
deal with that directly. 

THE SITUATION IN EASTERN BENGAL. 

I do not wish to detain the House with the story 
of events in Eastern Bengal and Assam. They are of 
a different character from those in the Punjab, and in 
consequence of these disturbances the Government of 
India, with our approval, have issued an Ordinance, 

A 
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which I am sure the House is familiar with, under the 
authority and in the terms of an Act of Parliament. 
The course of events in Eastern Bengal appears to 
have been mainly this — first, attempts to impose the 
boycott on Mahomedans by force; secondly, com- 
plaints by Hindus that the local officials stop them and 
by Mahomedans that they do not try to stop them ; 
thirdly, retaliation by Mahomedans ; fourthly, com- 
plaints by Hindus that the local officials do nqjt pro- 
tect them from this retaliation ; fifthly, general law- 
lessness of the lower classes on both sides, encouraged 
by th : spectacle of fighting among the higher classes ; 
sixthly, more conii)laints against the officials as the 
result of that disorder in certain districts having been 
complained of. The result of the Ordinance has been 
tliat down to May 2 () it had not been necessary to take 
action in an>' one of these districts. 

COERCION IN IRELAND AND INDIA. 

I noticed the ironical cheer on the part of the 
right hon’ble gentleman, the leader of the Opposition, 
when I rc ferred with, perfect freedom to my assent to 
the resort to weapon we had in the law against 
sedition, and I have had communications from friends 
of mini; that in this assent I am outraging the prin- 
ciples of a lifetime, I should be ashamed, if I de- 
tained the House more than two minutes on anything 
so small as my life. That can very well take care of 
itself. Hut I began this afternoon by saying that 
this is the first time that British democracy in the full 
strength, as represented in this House, is face to face 
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with the enormous difficulties of Indian Government, 
Some of my hon’ble friends, perhaps my right hon’ble 
friend, look even more in sorrow than in anger upon 
this alleged backsliding of mine. Last year I told the 
House that, in my view, India for a long time to come, 
as far as my imagination could reach, would be the 
theatre of absolute and personal Government. That, 
I know, aroused some doubts. Reference has been 
made .to my having resisted the Crimes Act of the 
right hon’ble gentleman in Ireland. I quite agree 
that there is apparently a scandalous inconsistency 
between opposing that policy — it was not a measure so 
much as a policy — and supporting the deportation of 
these two men and other men who may follow, if it 
should be prove to be necessary. But that inconsistency 
can only be established by taking the position that 
Ireland is exactly on the same footing as these 300 
millions of people — composite, heterogeneous, with 
different races, and with different faiths. Docs any- 
body contend that any political principle is capable of 
application in any sort of circumstances and without 
reference to the conditions ? I, at all events, have 
never taken that view. 

I would like to assure my hon’blc friends that in 
such ideas as I have, about political principles, the leader 
of my generation was Mr. Mill. There he was, a great 
and benignant lamp of wisdom and humanity, and I 
and others kindled our modest rushlights at that lamp. 
What did Mill say about the Government of India ? 
Remember he was not only that abject being— a 
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philosopher. He spent a large part of his life' in active, 
responsible and experienced concern in the Govern- 
ment of India. If there is anybodj' who can be quoted 
as having been the champion of representative govern- 
ment it is Mr. Mill, and his book, I take it, is still the 
classic book on that subject. And what does he say 
in the last chapter of that book ? 

GoverDment by the dominant country isaa legitimate as any 
other, if it is the one which in the existing state of civilsation of 
the subject people most facilitates their transition to dur state 
of civilisation. 

Then he says this : — 

The ruling country ought to be able to do for its subjects all 
that could be done by a succession of absolute monarchs guaran- 
teed by irresistible force against the precariousness of tenure, 
attendant on barbarous despotisms and qualified by their genius 
to anticipate all that experience has taught to the more advan- 
ccmI nations. If we do not attempt to realise this ideal, we are 
guilty of a dereliction of the highest moral trust that can de- 
volve upon a nation. 

THE BtTREAUCRACY SELF CONDEMNED. 

I will now ask the attention of the House for a 
moment while I examine a group of communications 
from officers of the Indian Government, and if the 
House will allow me, I will tell them what to my mind 
is the result of all these communications as to the feel- 
ing in India. I mean the general feeling, because 
that, after all, is what really concerns us. All this 
unrest in Eastern Bengal and the Punjab will sooner or 
later — sooner, I hopc^ — pass a\vay. But what is the 
condition of the mind of India, what is the situation in 
India in the view of experienced officers at this monent ? 
I ask the House to bear with me when I say that, even 
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now when we are passing through all our stress and 
anxiety, it is a mistake not to look at the thing rather 
largely. They all admit that there is a fall in the 
influence of European officers over the population. 
They all, or nearly all, admit that there is estrange- 
ment — or I ought to say, perhaps, refrigeration — 
between officers and people. For the last few years — this 
is a very important point — the doctrine of administra- 
tive efficiency has been pressed too hard. The wheels 
of the huge machine have been driven too fast. Our 
administration — so shrewd observers and very experi- 
enced observers assure me — would Jbe a great deal 
more popular if it was a trifle less efficient, and a trifle 
more elastic generally. We ought not to put mecha- 
nical efficiency at the head of our ideas. But I am 
leading up to a particular point. The district officer 
who represents British rule to the majority of the 
population is over- worked. He is forced into mere 
official relations, which arc apt to be more disagreeable 
than agreeable. Experienced judges say that the loose, 
irregular system of earlier days was better fitted than 
the regular system of latter days to win and to keep 
personal influence. Our danger is the creation in the 
centre of Indian Government of a pure bureaucracy. 
Competent, honourable, faithful, and industrious, the 
servants of the State in India arc and will be, but if 
the present system is persisted in, they arc likely to be- 
come rather mechanical, rather lifeless, perhaps I might 
even say, rather soul-less. An urgent demand for perfect- 
ly efficient administration, I need not tell the House, 
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has a tendency to lead to over-centralisation ; it is inevit- 
able. LThc tendency in India is to override local autho- 
rity, to force administration to run in official grooves, 
and so on. The House can imagine the consequences. 
I would spare no pains to improve our relations with 
the Native Governments. I would recognise more 
and more their potential value as a safety valve. 
I would use my best endeavours to make these 
States independent in matters of administratioli. All 
tiu* t vidence tends to show We are rather making 
adfiiinistratioii hss personal, and everything also 
tends to show that the Indian is peculiarly responsive 
to sympathy. Let us try to draw to our side those 
men who now inllucnce the people. I believe for 
my part that most of the people of India arc on our 
side. I do not say for a moment that they like us ; 
hut no matter; they know that their whole interest 
is hound up with the) law and order we preserve, and 
which they know would be shattered to pieces if we 
disappeared. 

ROYAL ( OMMISSION AS REMEDY. 

But I will come to my point. There is a motion 
on the paper for an inquiry’ by means of Parliament- 
ary Committee or Royal Commission into the causes 
at the root of the dis- satisfaction. Now, I have often 
thought, while ^at the India office, whether it would 
be a good thing to have what they used to have in 
old days, whenever the East India company’s Charter 
W’as renewed — a Parliamentary’ Joint Committe or 
Commission. I have considered the matter with the 
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greatest attention, and have discussed it with Lord 
Minto, and I have come to the conclusion that such 
inquiry would not produce any of the advantages 
such as were gained in the old days of old Committees, 
while it would produce a good many drawbacks and 
would lead to all kinds of difficulties. I>ut I have 
determined, after consulting with the Viceroy, that 
considerable advantage might be gained by a Royal 
Comrtiission to examine, with the experience we have 
gained over many years, into this great mischief — for 
everybody knows, all the people in India who have 
any responsibility know, that it is a great mischief, 
this over-centralisation. So acute a man of genius 
as Sir Henry Maine, before he departed, left it as an 
open question whether Mr. Bright had not been right 
all along when he said, just before or just after the 
Mutiny, that the centralised Government of India, 
such as we have now, was too much for the power of 
any man to work. Now, \vhen two men, quite unlike 
in temperament and training, agreed, as to the evil of 
centralisation on this large scale, it makes one; reflect. 
I will not undertake at the present time to refer to a 
large Commission, such as was contemplated by Sir 
H. Maine and Mr. Bright, the large questions of which 
I have spoken, but I do think much might be gained 
by an inquiry on the spot into the working of centrali- 
sation of Government in India, how in the opinions of 
trained men here and in India, this mischief might 
be alleviated. But that is not a question before 
us now. 
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EDUCATED INDIA. 

You often hear men talk of the educated section 
cf India as mere handful, an infinitesimal fraction. So 
they in numbers. But it is idle — fatally idle to 
say — fhat this infinitesimal fraction does not count. 
This educated section makes all the difference, is 
making and will make all the difference. That the 
educated section should attack the present system of 
Government has been long foreseen, has long •'been 
known to be inevitable. There need be no surprise in 
the fact that they want a share of political influence, 
that they want the emoluments of administration. The 
means of many of them are scanty, and they think 
they have little to lose and something to gain by a 
revolutionary change. But they cannot but know that 
all their hopes depend on order. They see that the 
British hand works the State machine surely and 
smoothly, and they think, having no fear of race ani- 
mosities, that their hands could w'ork the machine as 
surel)’ and as smoothly as the British hand. From my 
observations I should say they could not do it for a 
Week. It is one of the most elaborate systems that 
ever existed in the history of human Government, and 
it would break down. 

THE REFORMS. 

I come now to the last topic — not at all an un- 
important one — with which I will trouble the House, 
Last autumn the Governor-General appointed a Com- 
mittee of the Executive Council to consider the deve- 
lopment of the administrative machinery, and at the 
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€nd of March last he publicly informed his Executive 
Council that he had sent home a Despatch to the 
Secretary of State proposing suggestions for a move in 
advance. This was not in accordance with instruc- 
tions from us; it emanated entirely from the 
Government of India. Now let us consider this. 
The Viceroy with a liberal — I do not use the word in 
a party sense — with a liberal, courageous mind enter- 
ed deliberately upon the path of improvement. The 
public in India were aware of it. They waited, 
and are now waiting the result with the liveliest 
interest and curiosity. Meanwhile, the riots hap- 
pened in Rawalpindi, in Lahore. After these riots 
broke out, what was the course we ought to take ? 
Some in this country lean to the opinion — and it is 
excusable — that the riots ought to suspend all sug- 
gestions and talk of reform. Sir, His Majesty’s Go- 
vernment considered this view, and in the end they 
took, very det<jrminedly, the opposite view. They held 
that such a withdrawal from a line of policy suggested 
by the Governor- General would, of course, have been 
construed as a triumph for the party of sedition and of 
the enemies of the Viceroy. They held that, to draw 
back on account of local and sporadic disturbances, 
however serious, anxious, and troublesome they might 
be, would have been a very grave humiliation. To 
hesitate to make a beginning with our own policy of 
improving the administrative machinery of the Indian 
Government would have been taken as a sign of nerv- 
ousness, trepidation and fear ; and fear, which is always 
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unworthy in any Government, is, in the Indian Go- 
vernment, not only unworthy, but dangerous. I hope 
the House concurs with his Majesty’s Government. 

In answer to a question the other day, I warned one 
or two of my hon’ble friends that, in resisting the em- 
ploy mc.nt of powers to suppress disturbances under the 
Act of l8l8 or by any other lawful weapon we could 
find, they wcjre promoting the success of that disorder, 
which would he e ntirely fatal to all the projcctc with 
which they sympathised. The Despatch reached us 
in due ( ourse. It was considered by the Council of 
India and by His Majesty’s Government, and our reply 
was se nt about a fortnight ago. Some one will ask — 
are you going to lay these despatches on the table to- 
day ? I hope the House will not take it amiss if I say 
that at this stage — perhaps at all stages — it would be 
wliolly disadvantageous to lay these two despatches on 
the table. We are. in the middle of details and discus- 
sion of di'tails to-day, and it would break up the con- 
tinuity if we had a premature discussion cum pnpulo- 
Every one will understand that discussions of this kind 
must be va ry delicate, and it is of the utmost import- 
ance that these discussions should be conducted with 
perfect and entire freedom. But, to use a word that 
I do not often use, I might adumbrate the proposal. 

A “COUNCIL OF NOTABLES.” 

This is how the case stands. The despatch reached 
His Majesty’s Government, who considered it ; and 
wc then set out our views upon the points raised 
in the despatch. We have left it to the Indian 
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Government to frame a Resolution, a kind of bill, 
embodying the submissions or instructions addressed 
to them by His Majesty’s Government. That draft 
Resolution will in due course be sent here. We shall 
consider that draft, and then it will be iny duty to 
present proposals to this House if legislation is neces- 
sary, as probably will be; and they will then be 
returned to India to be discussed there by all those 
concefiied. The proposals I would adumbrate are 
these. We have given approval to the establishment 
of an Advisory Council of Notables. Those who arc 
ac(]uainted with Indian affairs will recollect that Lord 
Lytton in 1 877 set up a Council of this kind. It was 
a complete failure. 

Earl Percy : — Was it actually brought into 
existence? 

Mr. MorleY: — I think so, but it never did any 
good. Lord Curzon had the idea of a Council, but I 
think the scope was limited to business connected with 
the Imperial Service Troops. The Council of Notables 
would have a much wider scope. It would be purely 
advisory, and would be called together from time to 
time for the double purpose of eliciting independent 
opinion and diffusing, what is really the most import- 
ant thing of all — correct information as to the actions 
and intentions of the Government. It is remarkable 
how the Government, on the cne hand, knows so little 
of the mind of the people — and it is just as deplorable 
on the other hand, that the people jknow so very little 
about the mind of the Government. It is a tremend- 
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ous chasm that we have to bridge; and whether poli- 
tical machinery can ever bridge it, I know not. 

LEGISLATIVE CONSTITUTION AND PROCEDURE. 

The second proposal is the acceptance of the 
general principle of a substantial enlargement of the 
Legislative Council — both the Cover nor- General’s 
Legislative Council and the Provincial Legislative 
Councils. Details of this reform have to be further 
discussed in consultation with the local Governments 
in India, and an official majority must be maintained. 
Thirdly, in the discussion of the Budget in the 
Viceroy’s Council, the subjects are to be grouped and 
explained severally by the members of the Council in 
charge, and a longer time— this is a thing often 
demanded — is to be allowed for detailed discussion 
and general debate. 

.INDIANS IN THE COUNCIL OF INDIA. 

I should like to add one more conclusion that I 
ha\’e not arriv('d at without deliberation and consi- 
deration. The Secraary of State has the privilege 
of nominating members of the Council of India. I 
think the time has now come when the Secretary of 
State may siifel}', wisely and justly nominate one, or 
it may be two, Indian members. I will not discuss 
th(' (jufstion now. I may have to come to Parliament 
for legi.dation at a later stage : but I think it right 
to say that this is my intention. It oppresses me to 
think how few opportunities, either in India or here, 
the governing bodies have of hearing the views of the 
Indian people. 
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THE TRUE SECRET OF GOVERNMENT. 

I think I have defended myself from ignoring 
the principle that there is a difference between the 
Western European and the Indian Asiatic. That is a 
vital difference, and it is infatualton to ignore it. But 
there is another vital fact — namely, that the Indian 
Asiatic is a man with very vivid susceptibilities of 
all kinds, and with great traditions, with long tradi- 
tions of a civilisation of his own. We are bound to 
treat him with the same kind of respect and kind- 
ness and sympathy that we should expect to be 
treated with, ourselves. Only the other day I saw 
by chance a letter from General Gordon to a friend 
of mine. He wrote : “ To govern men, these is but 

one way, and it is an eternal truth. Get into their 
skins. Try to realise their feelings. That is true 
of Government.** That is not only a great ethical, 
but a great political law, and I hope that in all we 
do, in all this House does, it will not be forgotten. 

BRITISH RULE MUST CONTINUE. 

It would be folly to pretend to any dogmatic 
assurance — and I certainly do not — as to the secrets 
of the future in India. But anybody who takes part 
in the rule of India, whether as a Minister or as a 
member of the House of Commons participating in 
discussion on the affairs of India, — anybody who wants 
to take a fruitful part in such discussion will, if he 
does his duty, find himself in the position that 
British rule will continue, and ought to continue, and 
must continue. There is, I know, a school — I do not 
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think it has any representative in this House — which 
says wc might wisely walk out of India, and that the 
Indians would manage their own affairs better than 
Wc could manage them for them. I think anyone 
who pictures to himsilf the anarchy, the bloody chaos 
that would follow from any such withdrawal would 
shrink from any such position. We, at all events — 
the Ministry and the members of this House — are 
lioiind to take a completely different view. I believe 
that certainly the Government, and certainly this 
House, in all its parties and groups, are determined 
that we ought to face, that we do face all these mis- 
( hiefs, difliculties, and dangers of which I have been 
speaking with a clear conscience. We know we are 
not doing it for our own interest, but for the interest 
of the millions committed to us. We ought to face 
it with a clear conscience, with sympathy, kindness, 
lirmne ss, and love of justice, and, whether the weather 
be fair or foul, in a valiant and hopeful spirit. 
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[Mr, Morley, Secretary of State for India, 
addresited a crowded meeting of his constituents on 
the 2 i si October 1907 in the Public Hall, Arbroath, 
when Provost Ale^vander 'presided, Mr, Morley^ who 
on rising met with a most enthusiastic reception, the 
audience rising and cordially singing ** For He's a 
Jolly Good Fellow," said : — 

Mr. Provost, Ladies and Gentlemen I 
is an enormous satisfaction to me to find myself once 
more here, I am afraid the first time since the polling, 
and since the majority — was it 2,500 ? — (laughter ) — 
that splendid majority that these burghs were good 
enough to give me. I value very much what the Pro- 
vost has said, when he told you that I have never, 
though I have had pretty heavy burdens, neglected 
the local business of Arbroath and the other burghs. 
(Cheers,) The Provost truly said that I hold an im- 
portant and responsible office under the Crown ; and 
I hope that fact will be the excuse, if excuse be 
needed, for my confining myself to-night to a single 
topic. When I spoke to a friend of mine in London 
the other day he said, “ What arc you going to speak 
about ?” and I told him. He said — and he is a very 
experienced man — It is a most unattractive subject, 
India.’* (Laughter and cheers,) This is the last place, 
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Arbroath, and the rest of my constituency, where any 
apology is needed for speaking about India, because 
it is you who arc responsible for my being Minister 
for India. If I have been — in many ways I am cer- 
tain I have been — a deiicient Minister, it is your fault. 
(Lauijhter.) If your 2,500 majority had been 2,500 
the other way — a very inconceivable thing I admit — 
but if it had, I should have been no longer Minister 
for India. Do you know there is something that^trikes 
the imagination, something that awakens a feeling of 
the bonds of mankind in the thought that you here 
and in the other burghs — (shipmen, artificers, crafts- 
men, and shopkeepers living here) — that you arc 
brought through me, and through your responsibility 
in electing me, into contact with all these patient mil- 
lions, hundreds of millions, 300 millions, across the 
seas. I say that is a fact that strikes the imagination ; 
and therefore it is that I will not make any apology to 
you to night for talking to you about India, the res- 
ponsibility for which you are yourselves involved in. 
Let me say this, not only to you gentlemen here, but 
to all British constituencies — that it is well you should 
have patience enough to listen to a speech about 
India ; because it is no secret to anybody who under- 
stands these things that, if the Government were to 
make a certain kind of bad blunder in India, — which 
I do not expect them to make — there would be short 
Woik for a long time to come with many of these 
schemes, financial schemes, which you have set your 
heart upon. Do riot believe, do not think, if any 
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mishap were to come to pass in India that you can go 
on with that admirable programme of social reforms, 
all costing money, in the spirit in which you are now 
about to pursue it. 

HIS CONSISTENCY. 

It is not a fantastical or academic theme I present 
to you ; it is a theme in which your own deepest 
political interests are closely involved. (Cheers.) 
Now,*I am not very fond of talking of myself, but 
there is one single personal word that I would like 
to say, and this is really the only place — this or one 
of the other burghs in my constituency — these are 
the only places in which I should not be ashamed 
to say that word. But you, after all, are concerned 
in the consistency of your representative. Now I 
think a public man who spends much time in vindi- 
cating his consistency makes a mistake. will 
confess to you in friendly, but strict confidence, that 
I have winced when I read of lifelong friends of 
mine saying that I have shelved in certain Indian 
transactions the principles of a lifetime. One of your 
countryman said that, like the Python — that fabu- 
lous creature who had the largest swallow that any 
creature ever had — I have swallowed all my princi- 
ples. I am a little disappointed in some ways. 
When a man has laboured for more years than I 
care to count for Liberal principles and for Liberal 
Causes and thinks he may possibly have accumulat- 
ed a little icredit in the bank of public opinion 
(cheers) — and in the opinion of his party and his 
5 
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friends— (c/ieer.v) — it is a most extraordinary surprise 
to him to find when he draws a very small cheque 
npon that capital to find the cheque returned with 
the uncomfortable and ill-omened words, No 
effects.” (Laughter,) I am not going to argue that 
I am not going to defend myself. A long time ago 
a journalistic colleague, who was a little uneasy at 
somt‘. line I took upon this question or that, com- 
forted himself by saying, “ Well, well,' this 
(speaking of me) swings on the tide, but the anchor 
holds.” (Cho(‘r.9.) Yes, gentlemen, I am not a 
Pharisee, but I do believe that my anchor holds. 
(Chet r. 9,) 

OUR FIRST DUTY IN INDIA. 

Now to India. I observed the other day that a 
certain Pishop — the Bishop of Lahore — in India said 
— and his words put in a very convenient form what 
is in the minds of those who think about Indian ques- 
tions at all — 

It is my deep conviction that we have reached a point of 
the utmost gravity and of far reaching effect in our continued 
relations with this land, and 1 most heartily wish there were 
more signs that this fact was clearly recognised by the bulk of 
Englishmen out here in India, or even by our rulers themselves 

Now you and the democratic constituencies of 
this kingdom are the rulers of India. You are among 
them, and it is to you, therefore, that I come to render 
my account. Just let us see where we are. Let us 
put this case. When critics assail Indian policy in this 
question or that, I want to know ' where we 
start from ? Some of you in Arbroath wrote to 
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me, perhaps a year ago, and called upon me to defend 
the system of Indian Government and the policy of 
which I am responsible. I declined, for reasons which 
I stated at the moment ; and I am here to-night to 
render an account of my stewardship and to answer 
in anticipation all those difficulties which many peo- 
ple, with whom in many ways I sympathise, feel. 
Let us see where we start from. Does anybody want 
me to go to London to-morrow morning, and to send a 
telegram to Lord Kitchener, who is Commander-in- 
Chief in India, and tell him that he is to disband the 
Indian Army, to send home as fast as we can despatch 
transports, the British Contingent of the Army, and 
bring away the whole of the Civil servants ? Suppose 
it to be true, as some people in Arbroath seemed to 
have thought — I am not arguing the question — that 
Great Britain loses more than she gains ; supposing it 
to be true that India would have worked out her own 
salvation without us ; supposing it*'to be true that the 
present Government of India has many defects — and I 
do not know any Government in the world, except the 
present Cabinet — {laughter ), — which has not defects 
— supposing all that to be true, do you want me to 
send that telegram to Lord Kitchener to-morrow morn- 
ing to clear out bag and baggage ? How should we 
look in the face of the civilised world if we had 
turned our back upon our duty and upon our task? 
How should we bear the savage stings of our own 
consciences, when, as assuredly we should, we heard 
through the dark distances the roar and scream of 
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confusion and carnage in India ? How should we look 
in the face of the civilised world, how should we bear 
stings of our own consciences ? Then people of 
this way of thinking say ** That is not what we 
meant.” What is meant, gentlemen ? The outcome, 
the final outcome, of British rule in India may be a 
[xofitablc topic for the musings of meditative minds ; 
but we are not here to muse ; we have the duty of the 
day to perform, we have the tasks of to-morrow ‘ laid 
out before us. Now, where do they start from ? In 
the interests of India, to say nothing of our own 
national honour, in the name of duty and of common 
sense, our first and commanding task is to keep order 
and to quell violences among race and creed, and 
sternly to insist on the impartial application of rules of 
justice, independent of European or of Indian. We 
start from that. We have got somehow or other 
wisely or unwisely, by a right policy or erroneous 
policy, we have got to maintain order. 

Now there arc some difficulties in this great 
task in England, and I am not sure that I will ex- 
clude Scotland, but I said England in order to save 
your feelings. (Laughter.) Now, one great difficulty 
is the difficulty of finding out, of knowing what actual- 
ly happens. Scare head-lines in the bills of important 
journals are misleading. I am sure some of you must 
know the kind of mirror which distorts features, elon- 
gates lines, makes round what is lineal, and so forth ; 
and I assure you that a mirror of that kind does not 
give you a more grotesque reproduction of the human 
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physiognomy than some of these tremendous telegrams 
give you as to what is happening in India. That is 
one difficulty, ^nd I could illustrate that if I liked and 
if you had patience. Another point is that the Press 
is very often flooded with letters from Indians or 0 ®- 
Indians, letters too often coloured with personal parti- 
sanship leaning this way and that. There is a great 
deal of writing on the Indian Government by men 
who«have acquired the habit while they were in the 
Government, unluckily retaining the habit after they 
come home and live, or ought to live, in peace and 
quietness among their friends here. That is another of 
our difficulties. But, still, when all these difficulties 
are measured and taken account of, it is impossible to 
overrate the courage, the patience and fidelity, with 
which the present House of Commons has faced a not 
at all easy moment in Indian Government. You talk 
of democracy ; people say, “ Oh ! Democracy cannot 
govern remote dependencies.” I do not know ; tha4; 
is a very grave question ; but, so far, after one Session 
of the most Liberal Parliament that has ever sat in 
Great Britain, this most democratic Parliament so far, 
at all events, has safely rounded that very difficult 
angle. (Gheers.) It is quite true that in reference to 
a certain Indian a Conservative member rashly called 
“ Why don’t you shoot him V* The whole House^ 
Tories, Radicals, and Labour men, they all revolted 
against any such doctrine as that ; and I augur from 
the proceedings of the last Session — and next Session 
may entirely shake me down to the ground, I do not 
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know — but I do augur from the proceedings of the 
last Session that democracy, in this case at all events, 
has shown, and I think is going to show, its capacity 
for facing these enormously difficult and complicated 
problems. {Cheurm.) 

CANADA AND INDIA. 

Now, I sometimes say to friends of mine in the 
House, and I venture respectfully to say it to you 
— there is one tremendous fallacy which it is indis- 
pensable for you to banish from your minds when you 
are thinking from the point of view of a British 
Liberal, to banish from your minds when you think of 
India. It was said the other day — no, ^ I beg your 
pardon, it was alleged to have been said — by Oi British 
Member of Parliament now travelling in India, and a 
gentleman I think the more of for having an open mind, 
willing to hear both sides, anxious to learn before he 
comes home to teach — he will learn a good deal, and 
I hope he will communicate the fruits of his teaching 
to the House of Commons, where I shall be able to 
examine them. (Cheers,) Now I am not at all sure 
that he said this ;but it does not matter, because many 
other people have said it — That whatever is good in 
the way of self-government for Canada must be good 
for India. In my view that is the most concise state- 
ment that I can imagine, and the grossest fallacy in all 
politics. (Cheers,) I think it is a most dangerous, I 
think it is the hollowest and, I am sorry to say, the 
commonest of all the fallacies in the history of the world 
in all stages of civilisation. (Cheers.) Because a parti- 
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cular policy or principle is true and expedient and vital 
in certain definite circumstances, therefore it is equally 
true and vital in a completely different set of circums- 
tances. A very dangerous and gross fallacy. You 
might just as well say that, because a fur coat in 
Canada at certain times of the year is a most comfort- 
able garment, therefore a fur coat in the Deccan of 
India is a sort of handy garment which you might be 
veryjhappy to wear. {Laughter.) You might say, 
“ Oh ! but a form of Government is one thing and a 
coat is another.” I only throw it out to you as an 
example and an illustration. Where the historical 
traditions, the religious beliefs, the racial conditions 
are all different — I do not want to be arrogant or inso- 
lent — but I say that to transfer by mere logic all the 
conclusions that you apply to one case to the other is 
the highest of political folly {cheer.si)^ and I for one, 
will never lend myself to that doctrine. 

THE ANALOGY OF IRELAND AND INDIA. 

You may say, now you are laying down a different 
law, different rules of policy in India from those 
which for the best part of your life you laid down 
for Ireland. Yes, that reproach will have sting in it 
if you persuade me that Ireland with its history, the 
history of the Union and so forth, is exactly analogous 
to the 300 millions of people in India. I am not at 
all afraid of facing that test. (Cheers.) I cannot but 
remember that in speaking to you I may be speaking 
to people many thousands of miles away, but all the 
same I shall speak to you and to them perfectly 
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frankly. (Gheers.) I don’t myself believe in artful 
diplomacy ; I have no gift for it, to my great misfor- 
tune. {Laughter.) There are two sets of people you 
have got to consider. First of all, I hope that the 
Government of India, so long as I am connected with 
it and responsible for it to Parliament and to the 
country, will not be hurried by the anger of the 
impatient idealist. The impatient idealist — you know 
him. I know him. (Hear, hear.) I like hipi ; I 
have been one myself. (Laughter.) He says, “ You 
\ admit that so and so is right ; why don’t you do it — 
why don’t you do it now?” I sympathise with him 
whether he is an Indian idealist or a British idealist. 
Ah ! gentlemen, how many of the most tragic mis- 
carriages in human%istory have been due to the 
impatience of the idealist ! (Loud cheers.) I should 
like to abk, to come to detail, the Indian idealist, for 
example, whether it is a good way of procuring what 
everybody desires, a reduction of Military expenditure, 
whether it is a good way of doing that to foment a 
spirit of strife in India which makes reduction of 
Military forces difficult, which makes the maintenance 
of Military force indispensable ? It is a good way to 
help reformers like Lord Minto and myself, to help 
us to carry through reform, to inflame the minds of 
those who listen to these teachers, to inflame their 
minds with the idea that our proposals and projects 
are shams ? I don’t think it is. (Hear, hear.) 

DISORDER AND REPRESSION. 

And I will say this, gentlemen. Do not think 
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there is a single responsible leader of the reform party 
in India who does not deplore the outbreak of disorder 
which we have had to do our best to put down, who 
does not agree that disorder whatever your ultimate 
policy may be — at any rate, violent disorder must 
be put down, and that with a firm hand. [Cheers.) 
If India to-morrow became a self-governing Colony — 
which is the language used by some — disorder would 
still have to be put down with a firm hand, with an 
iron hand ; and I do not know to whom these gentle- 
men propose to hand over the charge of governing 
India. But whoever they might be, depend upon it 
that the maintenance of order is the foundation of any- 
thing like future progress. (Cheers.) If any of you 
hear unfavourable language applied to me as your 
representative, just remember considerations of that 
kind. To nobody in this world, by habit, by educa- 
tion, by experience, by views expressed in political 
affairs for a great many years past, to nobody is 
repression, exceptional repression, more distasteful. 
There is the policeman, of course, who, you will all 
agree, is a 'form of repression we cannot dispense 
with ; but exceptional repression is no more distasteful 
to any one than it is to your representative 
hear, and cheers.) After all, gentlemen, you would 
not have me see men try to set the prairie on fire 
without arresting the hand. You would not blame 
me when I saw men smoking their pipes — political 
pipes, or ordinary pipes — smoking pipes near powder 
magazines, you would not blame me, you would not 
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call me an arch coercionist, if I said, “ Away with 
the men and away with the powder/’ (JTear, hear, 
and chr-erH,) We have not allowed ourselves — I speak 
of the Indian Government — to be hurried into the 
policy of repression. I say this to what I would call 
the idealist party, and in spite of nonsense that I read 
in some quarters that ought to know better, about 
apathy and supineness. We will not be hurried into 
repression any more than We will be hurried injfo the 
other direction. Then the other party, which finds 
a very good voice, which is very vocal in this coun- 
try, say: — ‘*But, oh! we are astonished, and India is 
astonished, and it is time that India is astonished, and 
ama^iod at the licence that you extend to newspapers 
and to speakers ; why don’t you stop it ?” Orientals, 
they say, do not understand it. Yes, but just let us 
look at that. Wc arc not Orientals ; that is the root 
of the matter. We arc in India. We English, 
Scotch and Irish are in India because we are not 
Orientals ; and if I am told that the Oriental view is 
that they cannot understand that the Press are allow- 
ed to write what they like — well, experiments may 
fail, but, anyhow, that is a Western experiment 
which we are going to try, not only through this 
Government, but through other Governments. We 
arc representatives, not of Oriental civilisation, but of 
Western civilisation, of its methods, its principles, 
its practices ; and I for one will not be hurried into 
an excessive haste for repression by the argument that 
Orientals do not understand this toleration. 
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THE INDIAN GOVERNxMENT VIEW. 

You will want to know how the situation is 
viewed at this moment in India itself, by those who 
arc responsible for the Government of India. I think 
it is best to be quite straightforward, and the view is 
not a new view at all. The view is that the situation 
is not at all dangerous, but that it requires serious and 
urgent attention. (Cheers*) That seems to be the 
verdict, .for the moment it is the verdict. 

MODERATES AND EXTREMISTS. 

Those who arc called Extremists are few, but 
they are active, their field is wide, and their nets are 
far spread. Anybody who has read histors' knows 
that the Extremist beats the Moderate by his fire, his 
fiery energy, his very narrowness and concentration. 
So be it ; we remember it ; and we watch it all, with 
that lesson of historic experience full in our minds. 
But still we hold that it would be the height of poli- 
tical folly for us at this moment to refuse to do all we 
can do to rally the Moderates to the cause of the 
Government, simply because the policy will not satisfy 
the Extremists. Let us, if we can, rally the Moder- 
ates, and if we are told that the policy will not satisfy 
the Extremists, so be it ; our line will remain the 
same. This is a great lesson, a great principle, a 
great maxim. It is the height of folly to refuse to- 
rally Moderates, and what wc shall call sensible peo- 
ple, because we will not satisfy Extremists. (Cheers.) 
Now I am detaining you rather unmercifully, but I 
doubt whether — and do not think I say it because it 
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happens to be my department — of all the questions 
that are to be discussed now, perhaps for some years 
to come, any question can be more important than the 
question of India. There are many aspects of it 
which it is not possible for me to go into, as, for ex- 
ample, some of its Military aspects ; but I certainly 
doubt whether there is any question more important, 
more commanding at this moment, and for some time 
to come, than the one which I am impressiog upon 
you to-night. Is all this what is called unrest in 
India froth ? Is it deep rolling ? I urge that if it is 
froth we shall get the better of it. Is this unrest the 
result of natural order and wholesome growth in this 
vast community with its 300 millions of population ? 
Is it natural effervescence, or is it deadly fermenta- 
tion ? Is India with all its heterogeneous populations 
— is it moved really to new and undreamt of unity ? 
It is the vagueness of t^he discontent, which is not 
univiTsal, but of the discontent so far as we can 
perceive it — it is the vagueness that makes it 
harder to understand, harder to deal with. Some 
of them art angry with me. Why ? Because I have 
not been able to give them the moon. {Laughter,) I 
have got no moon, and if I had I would not give them 
the moon. I would not give anybody the moon 
because I do not know who lives there. I do not 
know what kind of conditions prevail. But, seriously* 
I read pretty carefully — not very pleasing reading — 
I read much of the Press in which their aspirations 
are put forth. I think it is my duty to do that* 
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(Cheers,) But I declare to you I cannot find what it 
is precisely they want us to do which we are not 
anxious slowly and gradually to make a way for 
eventually doing. But there must be patience and 
there must be, whatever else there is, firmness. 

A LITERARY DIVERGENCE. 

I want, if I may, to make here a little literary 
divergence. Much of this movement arises from 
the fad that there is now a considerable, a large, 
body of educated Indians who have been fed at our 
instigation, by our means, upon the great teachers 
and masters of this country — Milton, and Burke, 
and Macaulay, and John Stuart Mill. I think it 
is a mistake that wc should not feel that these 
masters should have a great force and infiiience. 
They may ; but still I am not surprised at all, or 
you, that these educated Indians who read these 
great masters and teachers of ours are intoxicated 
with the ideas of freedom and nationality and self* 
government which those great writers promulgate. 
(Cheers,) I entirely agree. Who of us can wonder 
who ‘had the privilege in the days of our youth, at 
college or at home, of turning over those golden 
pages and seeing that lustrous firmament dome over 
our youthful imaginations — who of us can forget, 
shall I call it the intoxication and rapture, with 
which we made friends with these truths ? (Cheers,) 
Then why should we be surprised that young 
Indians feel the same movement of mind when they 
make free use of those great teachers that we put into 
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their hands ? (Cheers.) I would only say this. ] 
know some of these teachers pretty well. I onl} 
say this to my idealist friends, whether Indian or 
European, that for every passage that they can fine 
in Mill or Burke, or Macaulay, or that splendid man. 
Bright— (c/icers)— for every passage they can fine 
in the speeches or writings of these great teachers 
of wisdom, for every such passage I will find them a 
dozen passages in which, in the language of Burke 
one of those teachers on whom these men rely, give' 
the warning— “How weary a step do those take 
who endeavour to make out of a great mass a triu 
political personality !** I believe those are the word* 
of Burke, and they are words that are much to be 
commended to those zealous men in India — how 
many a weary step has to be taken before they car 
form themselves into a mass which has a true poli- 
tical personality ! I say all this. It may be wasted, 
but I do believe anybody who has a chance ought to 
appeal to the better mind of India, to the better 
mind of educated India. Time has gone on, experi- 
ence has widened. I have never lost my invi&ciblc 
faith that there is a better mind in all great com- 
munities in the human race — (cheers ) — and that that 
better mind, if you can reach it, if statesmen in 
times to come can reach that better mind and awaken 
it and evoke it, can induce it to apply itself to prac- 
tical purposes for the betterment of the conditions of 
that community, they will indeed have a beneficent 
fame. There arc — nothing strikes me much more 
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than this when I talk of the better mind of India, 
and there is no use discussing it — there are subtle 
elements, religious, spiritual, mystical, traditional, 
historical in what we may call for the moment the 
Indian mind, which arc very hard for the most can- 
did and patient to grasp or to realise the force of ; 
but we have got to try. {Hear, hear.) I always re- 
member a little passage in the life of a great Anglo- 
Indian, Sir Henry Lawrence, a very simple passage^ 
and it is this. “ No one ever ate at Sir Henry 
Lawrence’s table without learning to think more 
kindly of the natives. ” I wish that at every Anglo- 
Indian table — I wish J could think that at every 
Anglo-Indian table to-day nobody has sat down with- 
out having learned to think a little more kindly of the 
natives before leaving it. (Cheers.) I will only say 
one more thing at this point. India is perhaps the 
one country — bad manners, overbearing manners 
are very disagreeable in all countries — India is the 
only country where bad and overbearing manners arc 
a political crime. (Cheers.) The Government have 
been obliged to take measures of repression ; they 
may be obliged to take more. But we have not con- 
tented ourselves with measures of repression. I 
have said, we have never declined to rally the Mode- 
rates because the Extremists would not be contented, 
THE REFORM SCHEME. 

Those of you who have followed Indian matters 
at all during the last few weeks or months — two or 
three months — are aware there is a reform scheme. 
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a scheme to bring the Indians closely — giving them 
a chance, at all events of coming more closely — into 
contact with the Government of their country. 
Though the government of India issued certain 
proposals expressly marked— I should like this to be 
observed— as provisional and tentative, there was 
no secret hatching of a new Constitution. Their circu- 
lar was sent about to obtain an expression of Indian 
opinion, official and non-official. Plenty of time has 
been given and is to be given for an examination 
and discussion of the information. We shall not be 
called upon to give an official decision until spring 
next year, and shall not personally be called upon 
for a decision before the middle of next Session. If 
you will let me, I will say that we look with satis- 
faction on the new policy of leaving the Indian 
protected States and the Indian Princes who rule 
over them — and they amount to over 6o millions of 
population outside the area of what is called the 
British area— to leave these Princes much more to 
themselves. This is a step we have taken to which 
I attach the greatest importance. Two Indians have 
for the first time been appointed to be members of 
the Council of India sitting at Whitehall. {Cheerft.) I 
appointed these two gentlemen, not only to advise the 
Secretary of State in Council, not only to help to keep 
him in touch with Indian opinion and Indian interests, 
but as a marked and conspicuous proof on the highest 
scale, by placing them on this important advisory and 
in some respects, ruling body, that we no longer mean 
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to keep Indians at arms* length or shut the door of 
the Council Chamber of the Paramount Power against 
them. (Cheers,) Let me prcjss this little point upon you. 

The root of the unrest, discontent, and sedition, 
so far as I can make out after constant communica- 
tion with those who have better chances of knowing 
the problem at first hand than I could have had — the 
root of the matter is racial and not political. (Cucertt,) 
Now, , that being so. it is of a kind that is the very 
hardest to reach. You can reach political sentiment. 
Racial dislike, perhaps some would call it in some cases 
hatred — it is a dislike not of political domination, but 
of our racial domination ; and rny object in making 
that great and conspicuous change in the constitution 
of the Council of India which advises the Secretary of 
State for India, my object was to do something — you 
might say not much — but to do something, and if 
rightly understood and interpreted to do a great deal, 
to teach all in India, from the youngest competition 
— wallah who arrives there that in the eyes of the 
Government of India the Indian is perfectly worthy — 
we do not say it is so in words alone, we have now 
shown it in act — hy giving a share in the Council cf 
the Paramount Power. 

FAMINE AND PLAGUE. 

There is one more difficulty — two difficulties — 
and I must ask you for a couple of minutes. I only 
need name them — famine and plague. At this mo- 
ment, when you have thought and argued on all 
these political things, the Government of India is a 
6 
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grim business. Now, if there are no rains this month, 
the spectre of famine seems to be approaching, and 
nobody can blame us for that. Nobody expects the 
Viceroy and the Secretary of State to play the part 
of Elijah on Mount Carmel who prayed for and saw 
a little cloud like a man's hand untih the heavens be- 
came black with winds and cloud and there was a 
great rain. That is beyond the reach of Government. 
All we can say is that never before was the Govern- 
ment found more ready than it is now to do the very 
best to face the prospect. Large suspensions of rev. 
enue and rent will be granted, allowances will be 
made to distressed cultivators, and no stone will be 
left unturned. The plague figures are terrible. At 
this season plague mortality is generally quiescent ; 
but this year, even if the last three months of it show 
no ris(), the plague mortality will still be the worst that 
has I ver bien known, I think, in India's recorded 
annals. Pestilence during the last nine months has 
stalked through the land wasting her cities and villages, 
slaying its millions, uncontrolled and uncpntrollable, 
so lar as We can ti ll, by human forethought or care. 
When I read some of thi sc figures in the House of 
Commons, there Win <'Onside*L>ble loudish cries of 
" Shame.” I felt that these cries came from the natu- 
ral sym[):ithy, horror, amazement, and commiseration 
with which we all listen to such ghastly stories. Bui 
of i:o' use no shame to the Guveiriineiil of India. If 
you MV anything in your newspapers about these 
plague figures, ri member that this is not like an 
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epidemic here. In trying to remedy plague, you have to 
encounter tremendous habits and prejudices. Suppose 
you find plague is conveyed (some think it is) by a flea 
upon a rat, and suppose you are dealing with a popula- 
tion who object to the taking away of life. You see at 
once the difficulty that has to be encountered. The 
Government of India have applied themselves with 
great energy, with fresh activity, and they believe they 
have got the secret of this fell disaster. They have laid 
down a large policy of medical, sanitary, and financial 
aid. (Cheers.) I am a tremendous niggard of public 
money. (Cheers,) I watch the expenditure of Indian 
revenue as the ferocious dragon of the old mythology 
watched the golden apples. (Laughter,) I do not 
forget that I come from a country which, so far as I 
have known it, is most generous, if it is also the most 
prudent. Nevertheless, though I have — both of my 
own temperament and, I am sure, of the prejudices of 
my constituents — to be most thrifty, almost parsimoni- 
ous, upon this matter, the Council of India and 
myself will, I am sure, not stint or grudge. (Cheers,) 
I can only say, in conclusion, that I think I have said 
enough to convince you that 1 am doing what I 
believe you would desire me to do — approaching^ 
along with admirable colleagues in India and 
admirable colleagues at home ; conducting adminis- 
tration in the spirit which I believe you will approve 
with impartiality ; listening to ail I can learn ; 
desirous to support all those who are toiling to do good 
work in India — (Cheers)', — and that I shall not, for my 
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part, be deterred from pursuing to the end, as 1 have 
persevered in up to this moment, a policy of firmness, 
of slow reform. We shall not see many fruits of it 
ii> our day. Never mind ; we shall have made a be- 
ginning, and in more than one thing we have made a 
beginning in firmness, reform, and resolute patience. 
{Loud cheers.) 
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On Monday^ February 26, 1906, Afr. Herbert 
Roberts moved the following amendment to the 
address : — 

But WG humbly beg to represent to your Majesty 
that this House regards with concern the widespread 
dissatisfaction and unrest in India due to the recent 
policy of the Gavernment, culminating in the Parti- 
tion of Bengal^ and is of opinion that such modijica- 
lions should be made in the form of administration in 
Bengal as will tend to allay the existing discontent ; 
and we further beg to represent to your Majesty that 
the reasonable demands of the Indian people for a 
larger share in the administration of their affairs 
should receive the consideration of the Government," 

Mr, Morley made the following speech (/n the 
occasion : — 

This Parliament presents a considerable number 
already of new features ; and it is a new feature and 
one, I think, on which wc ought to congratulate our- 
selves, that this afternoon we have had six maiden 
speeches in succession from gentlemen who have shown 
themselves possessors of a competent knowledge of 
Indian subjects, and were eager to express the views 
which they represented. (Hear, hear.) I for one 
have no quarrel with Mr. Roberts. Though I am not 
one of those who desire the House of Commons should 
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be always interfering with the complex and difficult 
affairs of India, yet I think a debate of this kind can 
do nothing but good. {Hear, hear.) Upon the Parti- 
tion of Bengal I do not propose to detain the House 
very long. I wish very much for many reasons that 
Mr. J^rodrick was in the House, because he knoWb 
better than I can possibly know from the papers what 
was in the mind of the India Office and what was also 
in the mind of the Indian Government of that day. 
So far as my information goes, I cannot assent to the 
vi( \vs of those gentlemen who have said that the move- 
ment for the Partition of Bengal arose from political 
rnotivi**) and from the desire to repress the expression 
of its political opinion. Whether the original motives 
may not have taken on some colour of that kind 
1 am not in a position to affirm or deny. But I think 
Sir H. Cotton almost admitted that there was a case 
for the re-distribution of the boundaries of the Pro- 
vince of Bengal in the amount of work laid 
uj)on the shoulders of the Governor of that province. 
He quoted in another connection Lord George Hamil- 
ton, and I am sure we all extremely regret the 
absence from our debates of the noble lord. {Hear, 
hear.) Lord George Hamilton had a longer experience 
at the India Office as Secretary of State than, I think, 
anybody now living. Lord George in December last 
said that, so far as he could recollect, with scarcely an 
exception, he had never come into contact with a 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal who, when pressed, did 
not at once admit that the work he had to perform was 
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almost an undue strain upon his strength. There was 
ample evidence that the labours of the Lieutenant- 
Governors of Bengal were enormous. That is not 
saying that the specific re-distribution of the adminis- 
tration of Bengal was the wisest that could be devised. 
Sir H. Cotton, produced his own schemtj to-night, and 
one or two other gentlemen had made suggestions. 
But this is not the moment for a technical examination 
of the precise way in which this re-distribution of the 
administrative areas was carried out. But it was, and 
remnins undoubtedly an administrative; operation 
which went wholly and decisively against the wishes 
of most of the people concerned. (7Jear, hear,) It 
had been said, and unfortunately by an important 
person in India, that this demonstration of opposition 
in Bengal was ‘‘machine-made opinion,” that it was 
the work of political wire-pullers and political agita- 
tors. I hav'e often heard that kind of allegation made 
before Governments are apt, when an inconvenient 
storm of public opinion arises, to lay it at the door of 
political wire-pull(;rs and agitators, (fl'ear, limr,) 
There are, however, Indian officials of great Wright 
and authority who entirely put aside that insinuation^ 
and who argue that these Calcutta agitators Would 
have had no rrsponse from the people they were 
appealing to if there had not been in th * minds of 
the people a distinct feeling that they were going 
to suffer a great wrong and inconvenience ; and al- 
though no doubt the agitators could form and disse- 
minate these views, yet these sentiments and views 
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existed quite independently of any wire-pulling or 
agitation. That is my own conclusion from reading 
the papers. But the rc-distribution of Bengal is now 
a settled fact. At this moment there is a great subsi- 
dence — it might be only temporary — but there is a 
subsidence of the feeling against the redistribution ; 
and in face of that it would be very unreasonable to 
ask the Government to start afresh to re-distribute the 
areas and incur a new outlay of taxation. {Hear, hear) 
As Sir Henry Cotton says, India has just had seven 
years of pomp and pageantry. The time has not yet 
come to pass any verdict upon the great administra- 
tion of Lord Curzon. {Opjiosition cheer:*,) Some 
find the energy of it feverish; others find it glorious. 
At some future date the historian of that time will 
be able to pronounce much more effectively than we 
can what Lord Curzon’s administration has effected 
and what not. But none of us will deny his fine 
powers, his great gifts, and his supreme devotion to 
what he believes to be the public interests, {Cheers,) 
But my own view is that, at the end of his great 
period, India should now be allowed to take breath. 
Therefore, we should now move very slowly. 1 do 
not think it would be a desirable or even a defensi- 
ble movement to attempt to reconstruct Bengal or 
to restore the old distribution of power in that area. 
Mr. Roberts suggested that there should be an increase 
in the number of officers on the Executive Council, 
an increase in the Legislative Council, and that there 
should be three Natives added to the Council of the 
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Secretary of State, and that there should be forth- with 
an advisory board set up in Calcutta. 

Mr. Herbert Roberts: — No, an advisory 
board should be set up, not in Calcutta^ but in all the 
districts of India, for purposes of consultation. 

Mr. Morley : — I would point out that these 
advisory boards would have no responsibility, that 
all these other changes would need an Act of Parlia- 
ment, and I doubt whether good results would follow. 
Whether the partition was a wise thing or not when 
it was begun, I am bound to say that nothing was 
ever worse done so far as the disregard which was 
shown to the feeling and opinion of the people con- 
cerned. (Cheers.) It is a fundamental principle in 
any Government in which Englishmen and Scots- 
men are concerned that you are bound to consult 
and take into consideration all the opinions and even 
the prejudices of those affected. When the scheme 
was in the first place exhibited to the people of India, 
it was exhibited bit by bit. The first proposal was, in 
one direction, to take certain areas ; and the second 
proposal was an extension and alteration of that. The 
final scheme, in which all these competitive (efforts 
were summed up, was never submitted to the judg- 
ment of anybody in Bengal. The result of that was that 
we saw a storm raised by a plan which was nevcT car- 
ried out ; and the storm which was so raised raged with 
just as much violence against the final scheme when it 
came to be carried out. I think that is a matter 
which no defender of the late Government will really 
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Stand up for. Coming to the last and most .important 
part, in some respects certainly the widest part, of the 
amendment, I do not think I need say much. I think 
I gather already that I need not at all assure Hon'blc 
Gentlemen who represent Indian interests specially, 
and I ne^ not assure the House, that so long as I 
have any responsibility for Indian affairs, I shall not 
be likely to depart from the general principles of 
Liberalism — Liberalism not in a party senses but in 
that sense in which both parties, in my opinion, 
desin; to .see India governed. It seems to be somi - 
tinus forgotten that India had an aneitmt civilisation, 
and that her people arc not barbarians. The officials 
who have had most dealing with them admit, and 
not only admit but proclaim, that these people have 
in them admirable material iii)on which you may by 
and by — and in this case I do not at all object to the 
phrase stej) by step — build up a system under which 
tlh y shall have a far greater share than they now have 
in the Government. When this amendment was first 
put on the paper, it urged that the Government should 
take the admission of the Natives of India to a great- 
er shart* in the Government of India into their immedi- 
ate ixm^ideration. The Viceroy has l^een on his throne, 
I think, three months, and I have occupied my 
office a few weeks, with the trivial interlude of a 
contested ekiction. For me, therefore, to guarantee 
the immediate taking of this matter into considera- 
tion would, I think, hardl}’ be reasonable, and I am 
glad that the word has disappeared from the amend- 
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ment. I, for one, shall deprecate in the case of any- 
body with whom I have any influence, any resort to 
that rather harsh, rather arrogant, and rather super- 
cilious language towards the people of Bengal which 
has been used by some from whom I should not 
have expected it. In the whole field of government 
there has been enormous activity and energy, no 
douli^j^ during the last six or seven years — in educa- 
tion, public works, irrigation, railways, and in regard 
to the frontier. I am not going into the frontier 
question now. It was once said that the study of 
the Apocalypse either found a man mad or made him 
mad. I sometimes think when I hear endless discus- 
sions ‘about the frontier — not by responsible men, 
but by irresponsible men, — that the North-West 
Frontier is almost as prejudicial a field of study 
in creating this state of mind as the Apo- 
calypse has been said to be. My own view can 
be expressed in a few sentences. Through the zeal of 
your officers — most honourable for them — for great 
public works have sometimes gone to excess, so far as I 
am concerned, there will be no tende ncy to stay 
vigorous action on the part of the Government of 
India in the direction of works which are proved to 
be, or which there is good reason to expect will be, 
of a remunerative character. If you want security 
and strength in India, one of your ways of getting it 
is to lighten taxation — (hear, hear ) — and I should 
look, therefore, in the direction of greater economy 
in order to lighten taxation. I respond with all the 
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conviction I have in me to the appeal for sympathy. 
You may call it sentiment if you like, but a man is 
ill-fitted for the governing of other men if he does 
not give a large place to the operation of sentiment. 
(Gheertf.) 



EXCISE ADMINISTRATION. 


[Mr. Morley received at the India Office, in Au- 
gust I goy, a deputation ashing for reforms in the 
Excise Administration of India.] 

]^r. Morley, replying to the deputation, said that 
he was very much obliged to the deputation for wait* 
ing upon him : they were an important body represent- 
ing a great centre of opinion in this country, and it 
was not necessary for them to make any apology for 
coming to see him. The question of local option had 
been among these mentioned. But they need not 
have come to persuade him of the virtues of local 
option. He had always held that doctrine very 
strongly — as Mr. Lief Jones might remember, he had 
even sacrificed a Parliamentary seat to the cause — and 
he held it now. There were a great many English 
ideas which could not very well or wisely be trans- 
ported to India, but this was certainly an idea which 
he hoped would take root there. He confessed he 
thought it shocking as Mr. Wilson pointed out, 
that whilst, we were flattering ourselves that we 
were spreading western civilisation in the East, we 
were at the same time, by transporting our industrial 
system to India, and in other ways spreading what 
was one of the main causes of the ruin of much social 
happiness. Dr. Mann had said in the course of a very 
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interesting speech, delivered with sincerity and con- 
viction, that they should have another enquiry, and 
that that was one of the main objects the deputation 
wish to press upon him. He had urged that they 
ought to probe the fundamental causes of the growth 
of this mischievous western practice and habit. But 
to probe effectively and fundamentally into the growth 
of a social habit of this kind was not an operation that 
could be conducted by a mere Government or official 
enquiry. The roots of social habits were wide and 
deep. They Were obscure, and they were subtle, re- 
quiring enormous, prolonged, and penetrating search. 
If any one asked him to promise an enquiry into the 
growth of drinking in India, he would say, “Very 
well it will take ten years to get to the bottom of it.” 
He thought they were applying a wrong scale to 
the report and proceedings of the Excise Committee. 
It was not and could not be intended to be anything 
like an exhaustive^ or sociological enquiry into the 
drinking habit. It was an administrative and Govern- 
mi nt encjuiry. Dr. Mann had romplaiped of it as being 
somewhat Tueagre in its scope and conclusions, but all 
or nearly all administrative operations Were meagre, if 
they wrre m« asurrd by abstract standards, or by social 
and p('TSonal enthusiasms. He passed his days in per^ 
iisiTig documents that were certainly not succulent or 
juicy, but they were admirably composed and of great 
value for the purj)ose for which they were composed. 
Mr. Roberts had relieved him, however, from the need 
of saying more upon that ; for he had testified that 
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the recommendations of the Excise Committee were of 
the utmost value, and even Dr. Mann, who was a little 
more critical, admitted there was a great deal to be 
said for them, although they fell short of what he him- 
self would have recommended. The Government of 
India had adopted and accepted nearly all the recom- 
mendations of the Committee — he thought, with one 
exception — and he was perfectly sure they would see 
that th^y were acted upon and carried. He could not, 
therefore, see that the occasion had yet arisen for a new 
enquiry and he thought the Government of India would 
be quite justified in asking him, if he urged them 
to have another enquiry, to wait and see what came 
of the present rather copious recommendations of 
the Excise Committee. Copious those recommenda- 
tions certainly were, although some might not consider 
they were exhaustive. He was sorry to disappoint 
them, but he did not think he could promise them 
to make a recommendation to the Government of 
India to make a further enquiry. He would, how- 
ever, promise to^ inform the Government of India 
that he had received with pleasure the deputation, that 
it represented important opinion and that thi ol)j( els 
they had in waiting on him Wen? cnforctxl by statet 
mcajts of fact and reasortabK; argument. H( would 
take cate that they had a report of all that was 
said, and he was quit<i certain they would weigh Well 
iliu i.fFect and force of it. Tliev inubi /lot suppose 
that the Government of India or indeed any other 
Government was really callous and conscienceless, or 
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had only what was called an official conscience. An 
official conscience was better than none, and it was 
the conscience that was proper when dealing with these 
affairs of State and the government of societies. The 
official conscience meant — well, he would not detain 
them by endeavouring to explain what it did mean — 
{laughter). The Government of India had considered, 
without further enquiry, what were the causes of the 
undoubted increase in the drinking habits ,of the 
people, and they had set forth their views in what 
struck him as being a thoroughly reasonable manner. 
They named a large body of conditions — social condi- 
tions — which had undoubtedly let to a great consump- 
tion of exciting and intoxicating liquor. It was admit- 
ted all through that the Government of India was 
perfectly clear of stain or reproach in having declared 
its entire sympathy in the decrease of consumption. 
They threw off, as they were bound to throw off, 
revenue interests, and they declared in perfectly good 
language that the most effective method of forward- 
ing the policy of the Government was to make 
the tax upon liquor as high as it was possible to 
raise it without stimulating illicit production, to 
a degree that would increase instead of diminish 
the total consumption. There' was an illustration 
which was constantly in his mind of Herbert Spen- 
cer’s, who Warned people against the idea that they 
could make a reform whenever and wherever they 
liked. He said : — 

Take care that you are not producing another evil when you are 
removing a given mischief. It is as though you have a great plate 
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of metal with a bulge in it. You como down with a great blow 
from the hammer of State intervention and the bulge disappears, 
but it has reappeared at the other end of the plate. 

The Government was bound to be careful in 
what it did. What did they say ? They say that 
the industrial development of India diverted labourers 
to large towns where they were employed at relatively 
high wages on exhausting work and where they were 
at the same time free from the checks afforded by local 
public opinion in their own villages. This was bound 
to lead to larger consumption of liquor. When we 
boasted of the glorious work we did in spreading 
Western civilisation in India, he never forgot that 
by spreading our industrial system, with all the 
mischief that flowed from it among all its many bles. 
sings, there was a tremendous counter-balance to those 
advances in civilisation on which we justly prided our- 
selves. The Government of India said the same 
causes produced the same lamentable results in Western 
countries as they produced there in India. Everybody 
who had spoken had complained of the Government 
of India for not adopting the recommendations of the 
Excise Comn^ittec and substituting for the auction 
system the system of selecting. It was a very difficult 
question as they all knew by the discussions which had 
gone on during his lifetime in this island. What was 
the best system of licensing ? Of course, some of them, 
no doubt, thought the best system would be to have no 
licences at all. {Laughter and ^^hear^ hear,'') The 
Government of India, so far as he understood their 
views, thought the system recommended and suggested 
7 
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by the Excise Committee would create a vested interest, 
though it might not do it legally. They knew of that 
in this country. They knew of Sharp and Wakefield 
in this country. And they would have Sharp and 
Wakefield in India if the Government of India were 
to adopt the Committee’s suggestion,* Therefore, so 
far as outside opinion went, he could not but think 
that the Government of India were on the right track. 
Be that as it may, it certainly would not be for him to 
decide it. The Government of India must discuss it 
with their revenue authorities. Whether they were 
eventually converted to the view of the Committee 
or not, or whether they adhered to the aiKmon system 
would be discovered in due time. He could not him- 
self undertake to exercise any pressure upon them, 
because the local circumstances were really decisive in 
these things and made it in^possible for any one except 
those who had been to India to pronounce any definite 
opinion. That was really all he had got to say. He 
was always interested in the subject, and he was espe- 
cially interested in it in reference to India. He would 
tell the Government of India what had passed that 
afternoon, and he was sure it would have an effect of 
making them more zealous in a wise, forward move- 
ment for putting down — for it was not a case of per- 
mitting temptations in India, but for putting down — 
the present excess. The people of this island and 
perhaps of other islands, were not naturally abstainers, 
but in India they were, and he was sure the Govern- 
ment of India would be as anxious as any of them to 
prevent the spread of this new and dire additional.^ 
plague. (Fear, hear.) 



BRITISH INDIANS IN THE 
TRANSVAAL. 


[The Sedretary of State for India received at 
the India Office, in November 1907, a deputation to 
introduce to him the two delegates of the British 
Indian Association of the Transvaal, Mr. M. K. 
Oandhi and Mr. S. 0 . Ally, who had gone to 
England to protest against the Asiatic Law Amend- 
ment OrcZinance passed by the Transvaal Legisla- 
ture.] 

Mr. Corley, in reply, said he heartily welcomed 
their presence that day for two reasons. The first 
was that he always desired to be familiarised with 
all currents of feeling relating to the great dependen- 
cy for whose administration he was responsible to 
Parliament. The second reason was that this was 
a practical question affecting the gpod Government of 
India very closely. The effect u[X)n public opinion 
in that country of the disabilities imposed upon 
Indians in South Africa was, and must continue to 
be, serious. Indians, returning to their native land 
from South Africa, carried with them the story of the 
indignities to which they had been subjected, and 
the result was to stir up strong prejudices. People 
in India would ask whether it was not want of 
will, rather than want of power, which led the British 
Government to stay its hand when it should be raised 
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in the defence of those principles to which his friend^ 
Lord Stanley of Alderley had referred. For his part 
he I bought great praise was due to Mr. Chamberlain 
for his enunciation of those principles in 1 90 1 and for 
the great force and emphasis with which he pressed 
upon the attention of the Colonial Governments con- 
cerned the injustice and harshness of their policy to- 
wards British Indians. It was a great irony that one 
of the first matters in relation to imperial interests 
brought to the notice of the new Government had been 
the fact, from which they could not get away, that a 
bar sinister was placed in some British Colonies upon 
many millions of the King's subjects. (Cheers.) Res- 
ponsible administrators seldom cared to be reminded 
of great governing ^principles, but he was glad Lord 
Stanley had placed the question on that high plane. 
The views Lord Stanley expressed in this respect might 
be held by some to be old fashioned, but he for one 
shared them entirely. Unfortunately, they had not a 
white sheet of paper whereon to write. Facts must be 
faced, and in the circumstances all they could do was 
to keep their principles in mind and to go as near as 
they possibly could to their practical application, having 
regard to all the circumstances. What, then, was the 
position of the India Office in this matter ? It had 
been recognised by Sir Lepel Griffin that the Minister 
primarily concerned was not himself, but Lord Elgin. 
He had been asked by Sir M. Bhownaggree to use his 
influence with Lord Elgin in favour of appointing a 
Royal Commission. A serious difficulty in the way of 
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this proposal was that in May next, as the Govern- 
ment hoped, the Transvaal would enter upon the 
possession of responsible Government. It would surely 
be an odd preliminary to this grant to create a Gom- 
mision of enquiry whose recommendations might come 
into direct conflict with the views of the people on 
whom the right of self-government was being conferr- 
ed. It had been said that such a Commission would 
** solve the question.” After prolonged experience of 
public life he doubted whether he could recall the name 
of any Commission which had solved any question ; 
and in the circumstances the one proposed would 
certainly not be favourably situated for arriving at a 
satisfactory conclusion. It would quite probably mean 
a collision with the newly-organised Government at 
the very outset of its career. The plain fact was that 
we could not dictate to the self-governing Colonies. 
We could plead, we could argue, we could press for 
the application of our pinciples. Whether at the 
Colonial Conference next year, or by the despatches un- 
der Lord Elgin’s signature, the Government could, and, 
no doubt, would bring the wider Imperial aspects of this 
question to the notice of the Colonial authorities, and 
would use all reasonable arguments. He would re- 
mind them that Viceroy after Viceroy had done their 
best in this matter. Lord Lansdowne’s viewSj as ex- 
pressed at Sheffield just after the outbreak of the war^ 
had been quoted that day, and reference had been 
made to the despatches of Lord Elgin when he was 
in India. As for Lord Curzon, he had carried on a 
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tremendous battle for our Indian fellow-subjects. 
Proceeding to quote from the seventh Budget speech 
of the ex-Viceroy as to the demands ineffectively 
pressed upon representatives of the Natal Government 
who went out to India with a view to obtaining 
further supplies of indentured labour, Mr. Morley said 
that the quotation showed that Natal had refused the 
conditions laid down by Lord Curzon, and it remain- 
ed to be seen whether the Transvaal would be more 
amenable to the requests of Lord Elgin. He was 
glad to understand that the feeling of many of the 
white colonists was not unfavourable to the Indians. 
It was not, after all, very unnatural of the small white 
shopkeeper to exert whatever influence he might poss- 
ess with the governing classes in the country to keep 
out very formidable competitors. He could even 
understand Indians already in the country desiring to 
keep out immigrants from their native land who might 
enter into competition with them. But what he could 
not understand was mere prejudice and insistence on a 
principle of racial inferiority, seeing that there were 
many Indians in the Transvaal pursuing professional 
or mercantile callings who were greatly superior in 
many of the elements which made up a civilised 
being to some of those who were readily admitted 
into the country. {Cheers,) The notion that Indians 
already there should be subjected to any new dis- 
abilities and to new elements of humiliation was one 
which, he confessed, stirred his feelings deeply, as 
Lord Lansdowne’s were stirred by the treatment of 
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Indians under the Boer regime. [Cheem,) It was a 
factor in the case not to be overlooked, however, that 
in some instances we could more effectively demons- 
trate with foreign powers (as we remonstrated with 
the Boer Republic) than with our own people in the 
colonies, However, that was a wide field 

into which he had been tempted by the remarks of 
Lord Stanley, and all he had now to do was to give 
them assurances of his sympathetic help. Whatever 
could *be done when the time came in the way of 
energetic protest against the ^continuance of any un- 
necessary disability would be done by the India 
Office. They might be quite sure he would not be at 
all slack in backing up the Colonial Office, or possibly 
in going a little in front. {Checra.) 



THE NEED FOR REFORM. 


[Onlha 3l.vi January 1908, Dr. Rutherford rose 
to move as an amendment to the Address, at the end to 
add : — ** But humbly submits that the ^present condU 
tiou of affairs in India demands the immediate and 
serious atteniion of His Majesty's Government ; that 
the present proposals of the Government of Indpa are 
inadeqnale to allay the existing and growing dis* 
content ; and that comprehensive measures of reform 
are imperatively necessary in the direction of giving 
the people of India control over their own affairs," 
Mr, Morley said : — ] 

I think the House will allow me to preface the 
few remarks I have to make by informing the House 
of the decision arrived at by Transvaal Government 
in respect to the (]uestion of Asiatics. 

imiTlSH INDIANS IN THE TRANSVAAL. 

, Everybody in the House is aware of the enor- 
mous and even passionate interest which has been 
taken in this subject, especially in India and for very 
good reasons. Without further preface, let me say 
this is the statement received by Lord Elgin from the 
Government of the Transvaal last night 

(landhi and other leaders of the Indian and Chinese com- 
manities have oflfored voluntary registration in a body within 
three months, provided signatures only are taken of educated, 
propertied, or well-known Asiatics, and finger-prints of the 
others, and that no question against which Asiatics have 
religious objections bo pressed. The Transvaal Government 
have accepted this offer, and undertaken, pending registration. 
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not to enforce tho penalties under the Act against all those 
who register. The sentences of all Asiatics in prison Will be 
remitted to-morrow. 

Lord Selborne adds : “ This course was agreed 
to by both political parties.** I am sure that in every 
quarter of the House that will be very welcome news. 
{Cheers.) I do not like to let the matter drop without 
saying a word — I am sure Lord Elgin would like me 
to say it — in recognition of the good spirit which the 
Transvaal Government has shown from the beginning 
in this very troublesome and difficult episode, and the 
good end which they have accelerated. 

INDIA AND PARLIAMENT. 

In reference to the amendment now before the 
House, I have listened to the debate with very keen, 
lively, and close interest. I am not one of those who 
have ever complained of these grave topics being 
raised whenever opportunity offered in this House. 
On the whole, looking back over my Parliamentary 
lifetime, which is now pretty long, I think there has 
been far too little Indian discussion. {Cheers,) Before 
I came there were powerful minds like Mr. Fawcett 
and Mr. Bradlaugh and others who did raise Indian 
questions in a very serious and practical way, though I 
do not at all commit myself to the various points of 
view that were ^en adopted. I am not going to ask 
members to voteTor the Government on that ground. 
But I do submit that His Majesty’s present Govern- 
ment in the Indian department has the confidence 
both of this House and of the country. (Cheers.) I 
think we have. A very important suggestion was made 
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by Mr. Hart-Davies that a Parliamentary Committee 
should sit— I persume a joint committee of the two 
Houses — and my hon’ble friend who spoke last (Mr. 
Herbert Roberts) said that the fact of the existence of 
that committee would bring Parliament into closer 
contact with the mind of India. Well, ever since I 
have been at the India Office, I have rather inclined 
in the direction of one of the old Parliamentary Com- 
mittees, but I will not argue the question now. I can 
only assure my hon’ble friends that the question has 
been considered by me, and I see what its advantages 
might be, but I also perceive very serious disadvantages 
that there might also be. In these old days they were 
able to command the services of those Indian Com- 
mittees, of members of this House and members of 
another place who had had good experience of admi- 
nistration of one sort and another, and I am doubtful, 
considering the pre-occupations of public men, whether 
we should now be able to call a large body of experi- 
enced administrators to sit on one of those Com- 
mittees. And then I would point out another disad- 
vantage. You would have to call away from the 
performance of their duties in India a great body of 
men whose duties ought to occupy, and I believe do 
occupy, all their minds and all their ^time. But it is 
an idea, and I do not entirely banish it from my own. 
mind. (Hear, hear.) 

DEMOCRACY AND THE SETTLED FACT. 

Two very interesting speeches — very significant 
speeches — have been made this afternoon. One was 
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made by my hon’ble friend the mover, and the other 
was made by the hon’ble member for East Leeds (Mr* 
O’Grady.) These two speeches, in my respectful 
judgment, raise a very important issue. I will explain 
my meaning. Mr. O’Grady has said that democracy 
was entirely opposed to, and would resist, the doc- 
trine of the settled fact. He says democracy will 
have nothing to do with settled facts, though he did 
not quite put it as broadly as that. Now, if that be 
so, I am very sorry for democracy. {Laughter,) 1 
do not agree with my hon’ble friend. I think demo- 
cracy will be just as reasonable as any other sensible 
form of government, and I do not believe democracy 
will for a moment think that you are to rip up a 
settlement of an administrative or constitutional ques- 
tion because it jars with some abstract a priori idea. 
I for one certainly say that I would not remain at the 
India Office, or any other great and responsible 
departmental office, on condition that I made short 
work of settled facts, and brought in my catalogue of 
first principles, and arranged the duties of govern*- 
ment on those principles. No ; nothing would induce 
me to do it ; I would cut off my right hand rather 
than I would go into any administrative office on any 
such principles. {Cheers,) 

“ IMPATIENT IDEALISTS.” 

Then there is my hon’ble friend the member for 
Brentford. Dr. Rutherford has quarrelled with an 
expression of mine used in a speech in the country — 
at Arbroath — about the impatient idealist, and he 
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reproved me for saying that some of the worst tragedies 
of history had been wrought by the impatient idealists. 
He was kind enough to say that it was I, among 
other people, who had made him an idealist, and 
therefore I ought not to be ashamed of my spiritual 
and intellectual progeny. (Laughter.) I certainly 
have no right whatever to say that I am ashamed of 
my hon’ble friend, who made a speech full of interest- 
ing views, full of visions of a possible future, and I do 
not quarrel with him for making that speech. I 
thought it very interesting, and I believe — I will make 
him a present of this — that those views are not at all 
without support among the people of this country. 
My hon’blc friend said that he was for an Imperial 
Duma. The hon*ble gentleman has had the advantage 
of a visit to India, which I have never had. I think 
he was there for six whole weeks. (Laughter.) His 
Imperial Duma was to be elected, as I understood, by 
universal suffrage. 

Dr. Rutherford : — No, not universal suffrage. 
I said educational suffrage, and also pecuniary suff- 
rage — taxpayers and ratepayers. 

Mr. Morley : — In the same speech the hon’ble 
gentleman made a grave charge against our system of 
education in India — that we had not educated them 
at all ; therefore, he excludes at once an enormous 
part of the population. The Imperial Duma, as I 
understood from him, was to be subject to the veto of 
the. Viceroy. We are to send out from Great Britain, 
once in five years, a Viceroy who is to be confronted 
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by an Imperial Duma, just as the Tsar is confronted 
by the Duma in Russia. Well, that is not my idea of 
a democracy. Dr. Rutherford has told the House that 
he visited the State of Baroda, and thought it well 
governed. Well, there is no Duma there. I will 
speak quite frankly my own opinion. 

** IF I HAD TO FRAME A NEW SYSTEM—'' 

If I had to frame a new system of Government 
for India, I declare I would twenty times rather multi- 
ply the Baroda system of Government rather than 
have an Imperial Duma and Universal Suffrage. The 
speech of my hon'ble friend, with whom I am sorry 
to find myself, I will not say in collison, but at 
difference, illustrates what is to my mind one of the 
grossest of all the fallacies in practical politics — 
namely that you can cut out, frame, and shape a 
system of Government for communities with absolu- 
tely different sets of social, religious, and economic 
conditions — that you can cut them all out by a sort of 
standardised pattern and say what is good for us here, 
the point of view, the line of argument, the method of 
solution — that all these things are to be applied right 
off to a community like India. I must tell him that 
I think that is a most fatal and mischievous fallacy, 
and I am bound, after what I have said, to say that 1 
do not think that it is at all involved in Liberalism. 
Hon'ble members opposite will forgive me if I address 
a domestic word or two. {Opposition laughter,) I have 
had the good fortune and honour and privilege to have 
known some of the great Liberals of my time, and 
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there was not one of those great men, Mazzini, 
Cambetta, Bright, Mr. Gladstone, anybody you like, 
who would have accepted for a single moment the 
•doctrine on which he really bases his visionary pro- 
position for a Duma. Is there any rational man who 
says, that if you can lay down political principles and 
maxims of Government that apply equally to Scotland 
•or to England, or to Ireland, or to France or to Spain, 
therefore they must be true for the Punjab and the 
United Provinces ? 

Dr. Rutherford: — I quoted Mr. Bright as 
making the very proposal I have made, with the 
exception of the Duma — namely, provincial Parlia- 
ments, 

Mr. Morley : — I am afraid I must traverse my 
hon’ble friend’s description of Mr. Bright’s view, with 
which, I think, I am pretty Well acquainted. 

MR. BRIGHT ON THE RIGHT TRACK- 

Mr. Bright was I believe, on the right track at 
the time in 1858 when the Government of India was 
transferred to the Crown ; but I do not think he was a 
man very much for Imperial Dumas. (Laughter,) He 
was not in favour of Universal Suffrage — he was rather 
old-fashioned — (laughter ) — but Mr. Bright's proposal 
was perfectly different from that of my hon'ble friend. 
Sir Henry Maiqe and others who had been concerned 
with Indian affairs came to the conclusion that Mr. 
Bright’s idea was right — that to put one man, a 
Viceroy, assisted as he might be with an effective 
Executive Council, in charge of such an area as 
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India and its 300 millions of population, with 
all its different races, creeds, modes of thought 
was to put on one man’s shoulder a load which no man, 
of whatever powers, however gigantic they might be, 
could be expected effectively to deal with. {Hear, hear,) 
My hon’ble friend and others who sometimes favour 
me with criticisms in the same sense seem to suggest 
that I am a false brother, that I do not know what 
Liberalism is. I think I do, and I will even say that 
I do not think I have anything to learn of the prin- 
ciples or maxims, aye, or of the practice of Liberal 
doctrines even from my hon’ble friend. {Opposition 
laughter and cheers.) You have got to look at the 
whole mass of the great difficulties and perplexing 
problems connected with India from a common-sense 
plane, and it is not common sense, if I may so without 
discourtesy, to talk of Imperial Dumas, 

AN “ ENORMOUS IMPROVEMENT” IN THE POSITION. 

I have not had a word of thanks from anybody, 
in the midst of the present shower of reproach, for 
what I regard, in all its direct and indirect results and 
bearings, as one of the most important moves that has 
been made in connection with the relations between 
Great Britain and India for a long time— namely, the 
admission of two Indian gentlemen to the Council of 
the Secretary of State. {Hear, hear.) My hon ble 
friend, Mr. Smeaton, wants me to appoint an Indian 
gentleman to the Viceroy’s Executive Council. Well, 
that is a different thing ; but I am perfectly sure that. 
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if an occasion offers, neither Lord Minto nor I would 
fall short of some such application of democratic prin- 
ciples. The Viceroy I have found as eager for reform 
and improvement, as acute in reading the situation 
which has been described so eloquently by some of ray 
hon’ble friends to night, as any of us. (Eear^ hvar.) 
In itself it is something that we have a Viceroy and a 
Secretary of State thoroughly alive to the great change 
in temperature and atmosphere that has been going 
on in India for the last five or six years, and I do not 
think we ought to be too impatiently judged. We 
came in at a rather perturbed time ; we did not come 
into perfectly smooth waters. It is notorious that we 
came into enormous difficulties which we had not 
tr(‘atcd. How they were created is a long story which 
has nothing whatever to do with the present discus- 
sion. Hut what I submit with the utmost confidence 
is that the situation to-day is an enormous and extra- 
ordinary improvement on the situation which we found 
when We came into office two years ago. {Eear, hear,) 
There have been heavy and black clouds over the In- 
dian horizon during those two years. By our policy 
those clouds have been gradually dispersed. I am not 
so unwise as to say that the clouds will never come 
back again. Nobody who has ever thought at close 
quarters of the relations between India and this 
country Would ever say that we will never have a great 
bank of clouds again. It cannot be otherwise ; but 
what has been done by us has been justified, in my 
opinion, by the event. 
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THE DEPORTATIONS. 

Some fault was found, and I do not in the least 
wonder at it, with the deportation of two Indian gentle- 
men. I do not quarrel with the man who finds fault 
with that proceeding. To take anybody, and deport 
him without bringing any charge against him and with 
no intention of bringing him to trial, is a thing which, 
I think, the House is perfectly justified in calling me 
to account for. I have done my best to account for it, 
and to-day any one who knows the Punjab would agree 
that, whatever may happen at some remote period, its 
state is exceedingly quiet and satisfactory. I am not 
going to repeat my justification of that very strong 
measure of deportation, but I should like to read to the 
House the words of the Viceroy in the Legislative 
Council about those circumstances. He said addressing 
Lord Kitchener ; — 

I hope that your Excellency will, on my behalf as Viceroy and 
as representing the King, convey to His Majesty’s Indian troops 
my thanks for the contempt with which they have received the 
disgraceful overtures which I know have been made to them. 
The seeds of sedition have been unscrupulously scattered 
throughout India, even amongst the hills of the frontier tribes. 
We are grateful that they have fallen on much barren ground, 
but we can no longer allow their dissemination. 

Will anybody say that, in view of the possible 
danger pointed to in that language of the Viceroy two 
or three months ago, we did wrong in using the Regula- 
tion which applied to the case ? No one can say what 
mischief might have followed if we had taken any 
other course than that which we took. (Hear, hear,) 
THE SIMLA “ REFORMS.’* 

Now as to the reforms that are mentioned in my 
8 
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Hon’ble friend Dr. Rutherford’s amendment. It is 
rather an extraordinary amendment. It submits 
that “ the present condition of affairs in India 
demands the immediate and serious attention of His 
Majesty’s Government.” 1 can cordially vote for that 
— {laughter ) — only remarking that the Hon’ble Member 
must think the Secretary of State, and the Viceroy, 
and other persons immediately concerned in the 
Government of India very curious persons if Jie sup- 
poses that the state of affairs in India does not always 
** demand their immediate and very serious attention.” 
{IL.ar^ h(‘ar,) Then the amendmeot says, ” the 
present proposals of the Government of India are 
inadequate to allay the existing and growing discon- 
tent.” I hope it is not presumptuous to say so, but I 
should have expected a definition from my hon’blc 
friend of what he thinks these proposals are. I should 
like to set him a little examination paper. I have 
studied them a great deal, but would rather not be 
examined for chapter and verse ; but after his travels 
of six weeks he knows all about them and the! state of 
affairs for which they arc the inadequate remedy. I do 
not want to hold him up as a formidable example ; but 
in his speech to-day he went over — and it does credit 
to his industry — every single one of the most burning 
and controversial question of the whole system of 
Indian government and seemed to say, ” I will declare 
how far this is wrong and what ought to be done with 
so and so.” I think I have got from him 2o ij)8e dixits 
on all these topics on which we at the India Office are 
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tearing ourselves to pieces. I can assure the hon’ble 
gentleman that in dealing with India you will fare 
very ill if you do not listen to the experts. (Hear, 
hear.) When it is said, as I often hear it said, that I, 
for example, am falling into the hands of our officials, 
it should be remembered that those gentlemen who go 
to India get into the hands of other people. 

Dr. Rutherford:— I was in the hands of both 
officials and Indians. 

Mr. Morley : — Then the Hon*ble Member came 
out of the hands of both of them still with something 
to learn. (Laughter and che^s.) I wonder whether, 
when this House is asked to condemn the present 
** proposals of the Government of India as being in- 
adequate to allay the existing and growing discontent,” 
it is realised exactly how the case stands. I will 
repeat what I said in the debate on the Indian Budget 
as to how the case stands. The Government of India 
sent over to the India Office their proposals — their 
various schemes for Advisor)' Councils and so forth. 
We at the India Office subjected them to a careful 
scrutiny and laborious examination. As a result of this 
careful scrutiny and examination they were sent 
back to the Govcrnmeiit of India with the request that 
they should submit them to discussion in various 
quarters. The instruction to the Government of India 
was that by end of March the India Office was to 
hear what the general view was at which the Govern- 
ment of India had themselves arrived upon all those, 
plans, complexities and important variations. We. 
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wanted to know what they would tell us. When the 
scheme is again sent home, it will be for us at the 
India Office to consider how far the report so arrived 
at, how far these proposals so ripened by Indian 
opinion, carry out the policy which His Majesty’s 
Government have in view. Surely that is a reasonable 
and simple way of proceeding. When you have to 
deal with complex communities of varied races and all 
the other peculiarities of India, you have to thinly out 
how your proposals will work. Democracies do not 
always think how things will work. 

EXECUTIVE AND JUDICIAL FUNCTIONS. 

My hon’blc friend, Sir Henry Cotton, made a 
speech which interested me by its moderation and 
reasonableness. He made a number of reJTnarks in 
perfect good faith about officials which I receive in a 
chastened spirit, for he has been for a very long time 
a very distinguished official himself. (Opposition 
laughter,) Therefore he knows all about it. (More 
laughter) He went on to talk of the great problem 
of the separation of the executive and judicial func- 
tions, which is one of the vital problems of India. I 
can only assure my hon’ble friend that that is engaging 
our attention both in India and here. It may fall to 
my lot at some future time to speak of it. Another of 
the subjects to which the hon’ble member referred and 
to which the attention of the Indian Government has 
been specifically directed, has regard to the mitigation 
of flogging, the restriction of civil flogging, and the 
limitation of military flogging to specific cases. 
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“ MY heart is with THE PEOPLE OF INDIA.” 

My hon’ble friend appealed at the end of his 
speech to me, saying that all will be Well in India if the 
the Secretary of State make a statement which will 
show the Indian people that, in Jiis relations • with 
them, his hopes for them, and his efforts for them, he 
is moved by a kindly, sraypathetic, and friendly feel- 
ing, showing them that his heart is with them. All 
I h^e got to say is that I have never shown myself 
anything else. {Hear, hear.) My heart is with them. 
What is bureaucracy to me ? To me it is a great 
machine in India, rather a splendid machine, for per- 
forming the most difficult task that ever was commit- 
ted to the charge of any nation. (Cheers.) But show 
me where it fails — that it is perfect in every respect nc 
sensible man, would contend for a moment — but show 
me at any point, let any of my hon’blc friends show 
me from day to day as this session passes, where this 
bureaucracy as they call it, has been at fault. Do they 
suppose it possible that I will not show my recogni- 
tion of that fault and do all that I can to remedy it ? 
Although the Government of India is very compli- 
cated and intricate, they cannot suppose that I shall 
fail for one moment in doing all in my power to 
demonstrate to those who live in India that I am 
moved by a kindly* a sympathetic and a friendly 
spirit. (Cheers.) 
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[The followi$m ftpeech was delivered in the 
Sousa oj Lords on June 1918 in reply to Lord 
Curzon*s speech, calling attention to the state of India. 
Viscount Morlenj of Blackburn, who was cheered on 
rising, said : — ] « 

My Lords, — I feel that the noble Lord has in 
many parts of his speech said nothing from which I 
conld in the slightest degree differ. The active and 
prominent part which he took in the administration of 
India for six or seven years gives him a title to speak 
on India which, if it were not for my office, I do not 
possess. But I do not sec why the noble Lord should 
have wound up with an appeal to me as Secretary of 
State to be quite sure to resist sedition and to preserve 
order. Any one who is familiar with the history of 
Indian administration in the years during which I 
have been responsible for it, will do me the justice to 
say that I have never allowed anything, either popular- 
ity in the House of Commons or popularity among my 
own friends outside the House of Commons, to turn me 
for one moment by a hair’s breath from any action or 
policy that I thought was required. {Cheers.) The 
noble Lord has said that the introduction of this motion 
has my entire concurrence. This is quite true, but at 
the same time I am seriously disappointed at the tone 
adopted by the noble Lord on one or two points. I 
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will only say now that I think the noble Lord has not 
been quite careful to remember that we who are here 
to-night are not the only participants in. the debate. 
There are keen and vigilant listeners in many quarters. 
There are of course the officers of His Majesty's 
Government in Simla, there ajre the political parties in 
India, those who are called the Moderates and the 
Extremists and the European community in India. 
They are all listeners. There are also persons who 
listen in the fastnesses of Kabul, and every word 
spoken to-night by the noble Lord will find its way in 
a few days to Kabul. I think the noble Lord has 
forgotten those things — I think he has forgotten that 
We are a responsible 'Government, and that wc have 
to consider whether the language used or the mea- 
sures adopted by us tend to play into the hands of 
those opponents of all possible or serious reform who 
are looking on our Government with a sinister gleam 
in their eyes and infatuated dreams in their hearts. 
The language used by the noble Lord will be thought 
by such men to be helpful to them against their 
moderate rivals. 

IMPORTANCE OF INDIAN QUESTIONS. 

I agree with the noble Lord that this is one of 
the foremost questions that can engage the attention of 
the British Parliament. In my, view, after consider- 
able experience of responsibility, the question of India 
stands in the very front rank ; along with two or 
three other questions, such as national defence, the 
relations with the Colonies, and financial matters. 
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You can name no front-rank question with which 
India is not on a perfect level in its claim to vigilant 
and serious attention. 1 know your Lordships en- 
tirely agree with that. I do not go as far as the noble 
Lord who once said that he 'was more proud, or as 
proud, of being a citizen of the country which had 
had done the greatest thing ever done— that is, had 
established English rule in India — as he was of being 
a citizen of the country that defeated the Spanish 
Armada and produced Hampden and Pitt. I cannot 
read history in that light. What does it mean ? This 
is not an entirely idle or theoretical digression. It 
means that it was no grand thing to have beatert back 
the dark and bigoted power of Spain in the i 6 th cen- 
tury from our shores and in the 1 7 th century to have 
founded institutions and laid down principles which 
are not only the glory of our own country, but , which 
have been made the model and example for the whole 
civilised world ; and, thirdl}^, to have established the 
suprv^macy of England, as Pitt did, over France, in 
North America, with all the tremendous issues involv- 
ved in that transaction. While I have every desire to 
think well of heroic shades, I think it indicates 
defects in the noble Lord’s point of view when he 
places those achievements on a level with the achieve- 
ments, grand as they were, of Clive and Warren 
Hastings and Lord Wellesley. That shows the noble 
Lord to what a degree the sense of duty in this coun- 
try has kept alive these great traditions and achieve- 
ments. When the noble Lord began by saying that 
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India ought to be outside all party considerations! 1 
began to be suspicious, because I have always observed 
in my political experience that when gentlemen dis- 
claim the possibility of a party attitude, they very soon 
find themselves in a severely party attitude. {Cheers.) 
I am bound to say that I see no difference whatever 
in the tone and spirit and method and tactics of the 
noble Lord on this most grave subject from the spirit 
and method of any ordinary party debate. (“ Hear 
hear/* and Opposition dissent.) 

Lord Curzon of Kedleston : — I am in the 
recollection of the House. I made jjo sort of party or 
debating attack on the noble Viscoftnt at any point. 
I rendered him the most cordial and sincere recogni- 
tion of his services as Secretary of State and his 
attitude on all Indian questions, I promised, as far 
as my support is worth anything, my most sympathe- 
tic consideration. Really, to hear that my speech 
was animated by a party attitude is just as great a 
travesty of my position as is the account of my views 
of the Armada and the Government of India which 
the noble Viscount has given. (Cheers.) 

Viscount Morley; — Well, the House must, of 
course, judge what is and what is not party criti- 
cism ; and, after al), I am not at all surprised, be- 
cause the greatest party struggles in all our his- 
tory have taken place on Indian subjects within 
comparatively recent date. Now, my Lords, the noble 
Lord, in talking of the sources of mischief to which 
Indian peace is exposed and the sources of annoy- 
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ance and trouble to which Indian officers are exposed, 
mentioned questions ip the Hduse of Commons, and 
he made the very remarkable statement that such ques- 
tions were fatal or deleterious. Nobody now living has 
more reason than myself to dislike the questioning 
which has gone on for the last two-and-a-half years, 
but it has not had the slightest significance or import- 
ance, It has taken up a certain amount of my time, 
and of the time of some of my officers, but not a very 
great amount ; but docs anybody suppose that demo- 
cracy is going to be without its simpletons? (Laughter) 
Perhaps not even^n aristocracy is without jts simple- 
tons. (Renewed daughter.) When the noble* Lord 
lays down the tremendous proposition that the Parlia- 
mentary system is incompatible with the maintenance 
of our power in India, 

Lord Curzon of Kedleston : — I am very 
sorry to interrupt, but I did not lay down anything so 
absurd as that. So far from deprecating questions, 
the noble Lord will remember that I used to revel in 
them in the House of Commons. All I did say was 
that the duty of answering them often imposed a 
heavy and unreasonable burden on the District 
Officers in India. 

Viscount Morley: — The noble Lord used 
some e.xpression about the Parliamentary system which 
implied that it was incompatible with the maintenance 
of order in India. I am glad I was mistaken. How- 
ever, I was going to ask him, and I do ask him, if he 
dislikes Parliamentary action, whether in another 
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place or in this House^ what are you going to do with 
your Parliamentary system ? It is all very well for the 
noble Lord sittii^g there, now free from all responsibi- 
lity i but, if he was sitting on this side of the House, 
he would feel that he had to carry on with a Parlia- 
mentary system in one way or another. I rather 
think he indul|[ed in cheap and unyvorthy irony as to 
the literary soutces of these questici^ers, and some of 
their friqpds in England — Mill a^d Burke, and some 
contemporary writers. What are you going to do ? 
Are you going to prevent them reading Mill and even 
contemporary winters ? The noble Lord docs not seem 
to see that we are face to face with an immensely diffi- 
cult problem, and that the conditions are fixed on us. 
I agree that Macaulay and those other great men who 
made education in India what it is are responsible 
for a great deal of what has happened since. What 
the noble Lord’s achievements were in the field of 
education, I cannot accurately criticise ; but I feel 
this assuredly, that any Government or Viceroy who 
takes in hand at the roots the present condition of 
unrest, will devote all the powers of his mind to the 
revision of the education system, ^ 

THE PARTITION OF BENGAL. 

The noble Lord spoke of the Partition of Bengal. 
Now, I have never for my own part indulged in any 
of the accusations of which he has complained, and 
the refutation of which appears to have been his main 
object in bringing forward this not very fruitful dis- 
cussion. The Partition of Bengal was a proceeding, I 
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thought, mistaken in its methods, but no language has 
ever fallen from my lips that has in any Way shaken 
the conclusion that the Partition of Bengal was a set- 
tled fact, so far as I am concerned. {Opposition 
cheers.) I will say without any danger of being mis- 
understood that, when I consider all the circumstances 
under which the Partition was made — it was a matter 
of adjusting boundaries and operations*of that kind— 
I could never see why it should have been regarded as 
so sacrosanct. It may be it is so, and for me it is so 
because it has become a test, and by that test I am 
willing to abide so far as I am concerned. But the 
noble Lord rather surprised me an& Lord Ampthill 
when he said that he returned to India from his stay 
in England in 1904-5 and accepted without question 
what he found. I have been informed, and I believe 
rightly, that, while Lord Ampthill and Sir A. Fraser, 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, were hammering 
out the final scheme of readjustment of boundaries at 
every stage, the noble Lord had communications made 
to him on every single particular from time to time, 
(Viscount Curzon dissented.) I must leave the noble 
Lord and the noble Lord behind him to settle that 
between them, and I hope that they will be able to do 
so. Now, as to Sir Barnpfylde Fuller, the acceptance 
of whose resignation by the Government with regard 
to the Partition of Bengal, the noble Lord has sc 
severely criticised — I have the pleasure of knowing Sir 
Barnpfylde Fuller ; I have had more than one con. 
versation with him, and have a great opinion of his 
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gifts ; but I am bound to say that I read with sur- 
prise a letter published by him the other day in the 
Timfis newspaper headed “ J’' accuse and attacking 
Lord Minto and, in a lcs^5er degree, and with a good 
deal of innuendo, myself. Now, Sir Bampfylde Fuller 
is a clever and distinguished man who has held high 
office in Indian Government. What does he do? 
He takes this moment of all others, when there is a 
Viceroy &t Simla manfully struggling with enormous 
difficulties wfeich nobody is better able to measure 
than the noble Lord opposite, to pour into the columns 
of the English Press what I cannot but call a vitriolic ‘ 
attack on that office. The noble Lord may defend him 
as he likes. I rather wonder that he should. He says 
we were wrong in accepting his resignation. Were wc 
wrong ? Is it really to be submitted to this House that, 
whenever a Lieutenant-Governor or anybody else can- 
not have his own way, he is to threaten the Viceroy 
with resignation. I do not think that there has ever 
been a man who has occupied the position of Viceroy 
who would more stubbornly resist any such action than 
the noble Lord himself. If I hatl been in the position 
of a Lieutenant-Governor, I would never have sent in 
my resignation to him, because I am perfectly certain 
it would have been immediately accepted. (Lauf^hf/.r.) 

I can only say for my part, that so long as I am con- 
cerned with the Indian Government, if anybody tenders 
his resignation because he cannot have his own way 
against the deliberately formed views of his superior 
authorities, that resignation will be promptly and 
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peremptorily accepted. {Sear, hear,) The noble Lord 
says that disastrous cflFects followed the acceptance of 
Sir Bampfylde Fuller’s resignation. That is entirely 
opposed to the facts. I do not think* I can publicly 
name my authority; but, if I tell the noble Lord 
privately, he will agree that better authority there 
could not be. This is what I understand to have been 
the result on the sptot of the acceptance of the 
resignation : — « 

There was great jubilation in certain journalistic quarters in 
Calcutta, but no increased violence followed. As to insolence 
to Europeans, it almost entirely ceased, and when Sir A. Fraser, 
his successor, went to Dacca some three months later, nothing 
of the kind took place. Nor has anything been heard of any 
recrudescence. 

V It is not, perhaps, particularly wise in me to say 
that; because I shall be told by-and-by that my words 
arc an inducement to violence. It is quite untrue to 
say that the resignation caused any violence. The 
measure was an act of most salutary discipline, and in 
similar circumstances, I should take the same course. 

FRONTIER POLICY. 

Now about the frontier policy. We have had two 
large or considerable frontier enterprises. Both have 
been conducted with extraordinary military skill 
and efficiency — {cheers ), — and have been entirely 
successful. We have not had what the Government of 
Lord Elgin had some years ago — we have had no con- 
flagration along that dangerous frontier, because wc 
adhered closely to the policy first laid down by Lord 
George Hamilton that we would not annex or occupy 
any portion of tribal territory. That, really, was the 
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secret of the success of both those great expeditions. 
No policy could have been more loyally and faithfully 
followed by the Generals in command, and by those 
who directed those Generals, than was our ^policy in 
this case. While I remember what has been said 
about military autocracy, I am bound to say that there 
Was in this case nothing of that kind. Lord Salibury 
once said one must beware of soldiers, for they would 
advise you to make a campaign in the moon lest 
we should be overrun from the planet Mars. (Laughter,) 
For my part, I shall have no difficulty from anything 
of that kind. I must really ask youi^ Lordships to 
pardon me if I do not follow the noble Lord closely, or, 
indeed, at all, through the Afghan portion of his 
speech. I wish he could have felt it consistent with 
his duty to leave the Afghan field as much as possi- 
ble. There will be plenty of time by and by to look 
around. Let us wait. The noble Lord talked of our 
reception of the Amir in India last year. He implied 
that we ought to have taken advantage of that visit 
to strengthen our position with that ruler and to make 
him feel that We had conferred various favours on him 
— subsidies and the rest, enumerated by the noble 
Lord — and that these imposed upon him a correspond- 
ing duty. We did not say a word to the Amir during 
his very joyful visit to India about reciprocal duties to 
us or any other duties; and when the Amir went back 
from India he went without a single clement of friction 
in his mind, and the good effects of our policy of leav- 
ing this powerful man to his own course was shown by 
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what happened on the frontier. It is quite true that 
Afghans did engage in those expeditions, especially in 
the Mohmand expeditions ; but when things became 
dangerous^ the Amir, to the best of our kribwledge and 
belief, from his correspondence with the Viceroy and 
in other ways, did his very best, especially in the later 
stage of the Mohamand expedition, to act in that spirit 
of friendship which we thought, and rightly thought, 
to cement during his stay in India. {Cheers.) : ^ 

THE ANGLO— RUSSIAN CONVENTION^ 

The noble Lord alluded to the Amir’s assent to the 
Anglo-Russiaft Convention. I heard his language 
on that point with the greatest regret. The Viceroy 
wrote to the Amir on the loth September of last year, 
and on the 2oth September the Amir replied that he 
was away on tour, but he would be back in November, 
and hoped then to consider the question. Since 
then ht' has not replied. Of course we only hear 
indirectly of proceedings in Kabul. The Amir has 
his Durbar to consider, and I suppose that in a 
Durbar, as in any other assembly, different points of 
view present themselves, and there are debates. 
Oriental debates, carried on without the assistance of 
guillotine or closure, are probably more prolonged 
than our own. The noble Lord said he did not 
Wonder that the Amir feels no enthusiasm about the 
f Convention. He used words implying that there are 
doubtful things in the interests of the Amir in this 
Convention. These words are sure to reach Kabul. 
What is the noble Lord doing ? He is actually leading 
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dw Amir to that, at the moment wheta-. we 
are on the eve of putting some pressure on him, there 
are those in England and in Parliament who do not 
at all wondeimt h^^want of enthusiasm. f| Any one 
who realises what a proceeding *of that kind in this 
Chamber means ipust feet that the noble Lord hte pot 
shown a considerate spirit in relation to ddicate 
negotiations, not only as t6 Eastern things, but as to 
some Yepr inf|>ortant European things. 

THE VICEROY AND REFORM. 

) ^ 

The noble Lord went into a very elRberati^ care- 
ful, acute, and thoroughly experimced analysis the 
causes of unrest. I think I am able to acc^ and to 
follow him into almost the whole of those causes. I 
think his diagnosis about education, about the tre-. 
mendous influence of Japanese victories, and the other 
dements whicl^ he mentioned is thoroughly sound; 
but he did not say a word, and I admit it was not his 
business to say a word, about the course which be 
would advise Efis Majesty's Government or the Govt 
emmep^ of luQfli to pursue. Of course, one policy ,is 
very simple. It can be expresied in the pithy formula 
which I heard the oflier day— -if I may be forgiven 
for^^og a profane expression—" Martial law and no 
damned nonsense." hbrtiallaw and no nonsensical 
oonstitutiooal or other refers— that is not the noUp ^ 
Lordk policy. I am perfectly sure; but I observe 
that evwytliuig that falls , from him leads to the as- 
ami^tidli that we must know and decide for ourselves, 
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without, overmuch reference to Indian demands and 
expectationsi what form of so-called concessions we 
think fit to give them. I think the Viceroy him- 
self was ^ better inspired. I cannot sufficiently 
admire the manful courage in India with which, 
without yielding to panic or exaggeration on one side 
or to disgust at their blind, reckless, aimless crimes on 
the other, the Vicerpy is ever persisting in the path 
which he and we have marked out for ourselves. 
(Cheers.) 1 think we can all realise the position of 
the Viceroy, surrounded as he is by influences of an 
alarmist kind. Lord Minto was appointed, not by 
my political friends, but by the Government of noble 
Lords opposite, and I can only say here, as I have 
said in another House, that between no two servants 
of the Crown is there a better understanding and a 
fuller confidence than there is between the present 
Viceroy and the present Secretary of State. (Cheers.) 
I admire the manful courage with which, in the 
very speech in which he was bringing in his 
Explosives Act and his Press Act, Lord Minto 
said: — ‘*No anarchical crime will deter m| from 
endeavouring to meet, as best I can, the ^itical 
aspirations of honest reformers.” I think that 
is a very fine utterance — fine in itself and fine 
considering the occasion. We have no choice biu to 
persevere jn the path of reform. We cannot get out 
of our own history. We cannot leave the course 
marked out for us by the conscience of this country 
in dealing with what I am sorry to call alien races. 
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In these days we cannot leave that out. I, for my 
part, accept the maxim of the French statesman, who 
said, In politics you ought to take nothing tragical- 
ly, everything seriously.” The House will not be 
surprised if I say that nobody ^in it views more 
seriously than I do the crisis — I do not believe that is 
too strong a word — by which we are now confronted. 
We can only surmount its dangers and diiSiculties by 
looking calmly and composedly, that is, not to say 
without energy and force, at the problem which con- 
fronts us. We may postpone, but the longer you 
postpone, the greater will be the ulterior difficulties. 

I would be particularly glad if your Lordships will 
take this from me, that it is not merely Congressmen, 
it is not mere Moderates or Extremists in Indian par- 
ties. I read some Anglo-Indian newspapers, and 
find there, not as violently certainly, but just as sin- 
cerely, the expectation and hope for improvements in 
government and administration as I find in the Press 
of a more angry complexion. I believe from all the 
evidence that reaches me — I do not work these things 
out in my own head — from the members of the Indian 
Civil Service whom I have the pleasure of seeing from 
time to time that the Civil Service itself, the adminis- 
trators great and small, will be as glad for an improve- 
ment and are looking as anxiously for an improve- 
ment in administration as the ordinary politician. 
Therefor^ if we were to take our hands from the 
plough now, I do not say to adhere to every word in 
the sdieme which the noble Lord has criticised. 
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because of bombs and operations of that species, we 
should be exposed not only to the fury, the blind fury 
if you please so to call it, of the Extremists, not only to 
the lamentations of the Moderates, but we should be 
disappointing a great mass of strong Anglo-Indian, 
European opinion. 

THE HOBHOUSE COMMISSION AND REFORMS. 

The noble Lord said nothing about what is called 
the Hobhouse Commission. It was a Royal Com- 
mission which we appointed a few months ago with 
a view to examining what improvements in adminis- 
tration were possible, and I believe that when that 
Commission reports two or three months hence a 
great mass of valuable indication of the defects in 
the working of the Indian Government will be brought 
to light and suggestions of a fruitful kind made for 
their removal. There have been some complaints 
of excess of xcal in the Commission. That was 
inevitable, but I am confident that, when we get the 
report of that Commission, when we get back 
from India the scheme of reform mentioned by the 
noble Lord, with the opinion of local Governments of 
that scheme, we shall have before us a body of materi- 
al not for the reconstruction of Indian Government-r- 
I, for my part, have no such ambition — but for taking 
steps which shall do two or three very important or 
even momentous things. One is administrative im- 
provement, simplifying correspondence and appeals, 
and so on, simplifying the mass of writing which, as 
the noble Lord knows, is one of the curses of Indian 
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procedure. Secondly, we ^all, 1 hope, and, I feel 
confident, do something to give the Indian population 
in all their grades some formal and authorised oppor- 
tunity of handling some of their own affairs. As 
at present advised, and subject to further consider- 
ation, I would hope they will be not only advisory, 
but though perhaps modest, executive powers. I 
will not detain the House any longer with a further 
exposition of what is at present incohate and with- 
out final and definite shape. There will, I hope, be 
something to limit excessive official interference ; some- 
thing, I hope, to stimulate the formation of indepen- 
dent opinions in local Governments and in district 
Governments. Whether or not the scheme, which, I 
trust, we shall be able to frame in concert with the 
Council of India and in constant communication with 
and reference to the Viceroy of India, will necessitate 
legislation and a direct appeal to Parliament — the 
scheme is not in a shape to enable me to answer that 
question — of course it would be idle to pretend to 
frame any scheme for which we did not expect to get 
full approval of Parliamentary opinion. I do not des- 
pair of that, and the noble Lord pi'omised, as far as 
he was concerned, that there would be no particular 
criticism pf measures of that kind, though he and his 
friends would, as they are bound to, look very closely 
into policy. 

JUSTICE OF THE BRITISH PARLIAMENT. 

Then there is the Indian party, or parties. They 
will make a great mistake if they give up the hope 
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which they have hitherto always professed in the jus- 
tice and good faith of this Parliament. I have heard 
that a friend of mine gruffly said to one of those who 
were talking of their faith in Parliament still remaining, 
in spite of a Secretary of State who, as the noble 
Lord said, has greatly disappointed them by his falling 
away from his earlier compositions. ** You are wor- 
shipping a blind and deaf divinity.” I do not agree. 
I do not believe that Parliament wishes either to be 
blind or deaf to any reasonable demands from India, 
provided those demands are made and pressed in a 
reasonable way and are kept clear of madness and of 
wicked crimes ; and if they are backed by the respon- 
sible Executive Government, I have no fear of those 
demands not being complied with. One or two 
matters I have left out because I do not want to de- 
tain your Lordships. There was a certain passage 
between the noble Lord and Lord Middleton. In that 
passage I was teriius gaudens. I was sorry for it, 
because, if I may say so without impertinence, it is of 
great importance in the face of India that those 
leading public men who take part in Indian discussions 
should abstain, as far as they possibly can, whether, 
in despatches or otherwise, from anything calculated 
to make the people believe that we look for a moment 
to any personal considerations of one kind or another 
in view of the tremendous issues by which we are 
confronted. I thank your Lordships for your con- 
sideration. {Cheera,) 



SPEECH 

AT THE CIVIL SERVICE DINNER. 

[The following speech was delivered hy Viscount 
Motley of Blackburn at the Civil Service Dinner held 
in London^ July^ 1908 : — ] 

Gentlemen : — I have first of all to thank you for 
what I understand is the rare honour — and an honour 
it assuredly is — of bein^ invited to be your guest to- 
night, The position of a Secretary of State in the 
presence of the Indian Civil Service is not an entirely 
simple one. You, Gentlemen, who are still in the 
Service, and the veterans I see around me who have 
been in that great Service, naturally and properly 
look first of all, and almost altogether, upon India. A 
Secretary of State has to look also upon Great Britain 
and upon Parliament — and it is not always a perfectly 
easy situation to adjust. I forget who it was who said 
about the rulers of India in India : — It is no easy 
thing for a man to keep his watch on two longitudes 
at once at the same time.” That is the case of the 
Secretary of State. It is not the business of the Secretary 
of State to look exclusively at India, though I will 
confess to you for myself that during the moderately 
short time I have held my present office I have kept 
my eye upon India constantly, steadfastly, and with 
every desire to learn the whole truth upon every situation 
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as it arose. But Janus is a deity for whom upon 
the whole of all the old deities I have the least respect. 

But what I regard as a cardinal rule in Indian 
administration from the point of view of the India 
Office is, that there shall be a thorough comprehension 
in the mind of the Secretary of State of two things — 
first of all, of the Indian point of view; and, secotidly, 
the point of view as it appears to those who are the 
masters of me and of you. Do not forget that 
adjustment has to be made, and, though the times 
during my two-and-a*half years of office have not 
been altogether plain sailing — so far that adjustment 
has been rather effectually made. I will say morci 
gentlemen— that whether it be myself, though I 
have some advantages from party position — whether 
it be myself, or whether it be some successor of me 
from another party — have we another party? {A 
voice^ “ -No,*’)—- However that may be, somehow or 
other — and I say this to all whom it concerns— the 
voice and the will of the people of this island Will 
be on the whole a unanimous voice. Now it really 
would be impertinent of me to pay compliments to 
the Civil Service, to whom I propose this toast— 
** The Health of the Indian Civil Service.” You might 
think for a moment that it was an amateur proposing 
prosperity and success to experts. I have had in my 
days a good deal to do with experts of one kind or 
another, and I assure you that I do not think an 
expert is a bit the worse when he gets a candid* 
minded and well trained amateur. 
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Now, this year is a memorable anniversary. It 
is fifty years within a month or two, I think, since 
the Crown took over the Government of India from 
the old East India company. Whether that was a 
good move or a bad move it would not become me 
to discuss. The move was made.' (A voice, ** It was 
a good move,*') My veteran friend says that it was 
a good move. I hope so. But at the end of fifty 
years we are in rather a critical moment. I read in 
the Times the other day that the present Viceroy 
and Secretary of State had to deal with conditions 
such as the British in India never before were called 
upon to face. (A voice, “ That is so.'*) Now, many 
of you sitting around me at this tabic are far better 
able to test the weight of that statement than I can 
pretend to be. It is true that at the end of fifty years 
of the transfer to the Crown we have to deal with 
conditions such as the British in India never before 
were called upon to face ? I cannot under- 

take to measure that ; but what is clear is that 
rather heavy clouds have suddenly risen in our 
horizon, and that those rather heavy clouds are 
now sailling over our Indian skies. That cannot be 
•denied. But, gentlemen, having paid the utmost 
attention that a man can, in office, with access to 
all the papers, and seeing all the observers he is 
able to see, I do not feel for a moment that this dis- 
covery of a secret society or a secret organisation 
involves any question of an earthquake. I prefer to 
look upon it, to revert to my own figure, as clouds 
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sailing through the sky. I do not say you will not 
have to take pretty strong measures of one sort and 
another. Yes, but strong measures in the right 
direction, and with the right qualifications, if you 
want to get that bank of cloud dispersed. It may 
prove to be more. I think any man who lays down 
a firm proposition that all is well, or any man who 
says that all is ill— that either qf those two men is 
probably wrong. Now this room is filled and joyfully 
filled, with men who have had enormous experience, 
vast and wide experience, over, I am sorry to think, 
for some of them, a good many years. It is filled with 
men of wide experience, and, not merely of passive 
experience, but of that splendid active experience which 
is the real training and education of men in responsi- 
bility. This room is full of gentlemen with these 
qualifications. And I will venture to say that the 
theories and explanations which could be heard in the 
palace of truth from all of you gentlemen here, would 
be countless in their differences. I hear explanations 
of the present state of things all day long. I like to 
hear them. You think it may become monotonous. 
No ; I think not, because there is so much, I will not 
say of random variety, but there is so much independ- 
ent use of mind upon the facts that we have to deal 
with, that I, for one, am delighted to hear these 
various views. But, I thidk, and I wish I could think 
otherwise with all my heart — and you will all feel the 
same — that to sum up all these theories and explana- 
tions of the state of thii^ with which we have to deal. 
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and you have the rather painful fact that there is now 
a certain estrangement and alienation of races in India. 
(*‘ NOf No,*') Gentlemen, bear with me patiently. 

THE UNWISDOM OF REPRESSION. 

I am trying to feel my way through the most 
difficult problem, the most difficult situation that I 
think responsible Governments, you and I, and all of 
us, ever had to face. Of course, I am dependent upon 
information. But as I read it, as I listen to great 
Indian experts with large experience, there is a certain 
view like, I hope it is so, superficial estrangement and 
alienation. Now that is- the problem that we have to 
deal with. Gentlemen, I should very badly repay 
your kindness in asking me to come among you to^ 
night if I were to attempt for a minute to analyse or 
to prove all the conditions that have led to this state 
of things. It would need hours and hours. This is 
not, I think, the occasion for that, nor is it the moment 
for it. Our first duty — the first duty of any Govern- 
ment — is to keep order. But first remember this. It 
would be idlf to deny, and I am not sure that any of 
you gentlemen would deny, that there is at this mo- 
ment, and there has been for some little time past, and 
very likely there will be for some time to come, a living 
movement in the mind of those people for whom you 
are responsible. A living movement, and a movement 
for what ? A movement for objects which we ourselves 
have all taught them to think desirable objects. And 
unless we somehow or other can reconcile order with 
satisfaction of those ideas and aspirations, gentlemen. 
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the fault will not be theirs. It will be ours. It will 
mark the breakdown of what has never yet broken 
down in any part of the world^the breakdown of Bri- 
tish statesmanship. That is what it will do. Now no- 
body, I think — I do not believe anybody either in this 
room or out of this room — believes that we can now 
•enter upon an era of pure repression. You cannot 
enter at this date and with English public opinion, 
mind you, watching you, upon an era of pure repression 
and I do not believe rellly that anybody desires any 
such thing. I do not believe so. Gentlemen, we have 
seen attempts, in the lifetime of some of us here to- 
night, we have seen attempts, in Continental Europe, 
to govern by pure repression, and indeed, in days not 
altogether remote from our own, We have seen attempts 
of that sort. They have all failed. There may be 
now and again a spurious semblance of success, but in 
truth they have all failed. Whether we with our enor- 
mous power and resolution should fail, I do not know. 
But I do not believe anybody in this room representing 
so powerfully as it does dominant sentiments which 
are not always felt in England — that in this room 
there is anybody who is for an era of pure repression- 
Gentlemen, I would just divert for a moment if I am 
not tiring you. (“ Go, an.**) About the same time as 
the transfer, about fifty years ago, of the Government 
of India from the old East India Company to the Crown 
another' very important step was taken, a step which I 
have often thought since I have been concerned with 
the Government of India was far more momentous 
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one far deeper than the mere mechanical transfer, 
so to call it, to the Crown. And what do you think 
that was ? That was the first establishment — I think 
I am right in my date — of Universities. We in 
this country are so accustomed to look upon poli- 
tical changes as the important changes that we very 
often forget — sometimes we think of fiscal changes — 
that there was a change in the establishment of 
Univejrsities. And if any of you are inclined to pro- 
phesy, I should like to read to you something that was 
written by that great and famous man Lord Macaulay 
— ^yes, indeed, a great and famous man — in the year 
1836, long before the Universities were thought of. 
What did he say ? What a warning it is, gentlemen, 
He wrote, in the year 1836 : — 

At the single town of Hooghly 1,400 boys are learning 
English. The effect of this education on the Hindus is prodi- 
gious It is my firm belief that if our plans of education 

are followed up, there will not be a single idolater among the 
respectable classes in Bengal thirty years hence. And this will 
be effected merely by the natural operation of knowledge and 
reflection. 

Ah, gentlemen, the natural operation of know- 
ledge and reflection * carries men of a different struc- 
ture of mind, different beliefs, different habits and 
customs of life — it carries them into strange and un- 
expected paths. I am not going to. embark you to- 
night upon these great controversies, but I for my 
own part, speaking without arrogance, without arro- 
gant presumption, feel when we talk about education 
that we are getting very near the root of the case. Now 
to-night we are not in the humour — I am sure you are 
not, I certainly am not — for philosophising. Somebody 
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is glad of it^ I will tell you what I think of — as I 
have for a good many days past — I think of the burden 
of responsibility weighing on the governing man at 
Calcutta and at Simla. 

ATTITUDE OF EUROPEANS IN INDIA. 

We think — you do too — of the anxieties of those 
in India, and in England as well, who have relatives 
in remote places and under conditions that are very 
familiar to you all. I have a great admiration for the 
self-command, for the freedom from anything like 
panic, which has hitherto marked the attitude of the 
European population of Calcutta and some other 
places, and I confess I have said to myself that if they 
had found here, in London, bombs in the railway 
carriages, bombs under the Prime Minister’s House, 
and so forth, wc should have had tremendous scare 
headlines and all the other phenogiena of excitement 
and panic. So far as I am informed, though very 
serious in Calcutta — the feeling is serious, how could 
it be anything else ? — they have exercised that great 
and noble virtue in all ranks and classes of self- 
command. Now the Government — if you will allow 
me for a very few moments to say a word on behalf of 
the Government, not here alone but at Simla — we and 
they, for after all we are onoT-have been assailed for a 
certain want of courage and what is called, often 
grossly miscalled, vigour. 

THE COURAGE OF THE GOVERNMENT. 

We were told the other day — and this brings us 
to the root of policy — that there had been a moment- 
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ary flash of courage when the Government of India 
and we here assented to the deportation of two men, 
and it is made a matter of complaint that they were 
released immediately. Well, they were not released 
immediately, but after six or eight months — I forget 
exactly how many months — of detention. They were 
there with no charge. You are in England now, 
gentlemen. There was no charge, no trial, nor inten- 
tion of, bringing them to trial. How long were we to 
keep them there ? I will tell you- — and I say it in the 
presence of all concerned in this business or in this 
accusation (I will not say accusation, but hint) that 
we have been wanting in courage — how long were we 
to keep those men there ? Not a day, I answer, nor 
one hour after this specific and particular mischief, 
with a view to which this drastic proceeding was 
adopted, had abated. Specific mischief, mind you. 
I will not go into that argument to-night : another 
day I will. I will only say one thing. To strain the 
meaning and the spirit of an exceptional law like our 
old regulation of the year 1818 in such a fashion as 
this, what would it do ? I will tell you with my full 
responsibility, with my most careful reading of the 
history of our own day and of some other days. Such 
a strain of the law as this, in the perverse imagination 
of headstrong men, a suggestion for provoking lawless 
and criminal reprisals. (“ No.”) You may not agree 
with me. You are kindly allowing me as your guest 
to say things with which perhaps you do not agree. 
{Cries of ** Go on.”) Though you are the Indian 
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Civil Service and I am Secretary of State, we under* 
stand one another — we speak the same language, and 
I tell you that a proceeding of that kind* indefinite 
detention, is a thing which would not be endured in 
this country. {A voice of “ Disorder.'") Yes, if there 
were great and clear connection between the deten- 
tion and the outbreak of disorder, certainly ; but as 
the disorder had abated it would have been intolerable 
for us to continue that incarceration. 

THE PRESS LAW. 

Last Monday, what is called a Press Act, was 
passed by the Government of India in connection with 
and simultaneously with an Explosives Act which 
ought to have been passed, I should think, twenty 
years ago. What is the purport of the Press Act ? 
That is what I ask your kind attention to, and the 
kind attention of a few people outside this room. 1 do 
not attempt to give it in technical language. Where 
the Local Government finds a newspaper article 
inciting to murder and violence, or resort to explosives 
for the purposes of murder or violence, that Local 
Government may apply to a Magistrate of a certain 
status to issue an order for the seizure of the Press by 
which that incitement has been printed ; and if the 
owner of the Press feels himself aggrieved, he may 
within fifteen days ask the High Court to reverse the 
order and direct the restoration of the Press. (Cries 
of “ Oh,'*) That is a statement of the law which has 
been passed in India, and to which I do not doubt we 
shall give our asserit. There has been the usual outcry 
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raised— usual in all these cases ; I am not unfamiliar 
with it in another connection — between ** too early ” 
on the one hand and “ too late ** on the other. Certain 
people say : “ Oh, you are too late.” Others say : 

** You are too early.” I will say to you first of all, 
and to any other audience afterwards, that I have no 
apology to make for being a party to the passing of 
this law now ; and I have no apology to make for not 
passing it before. I do not believe in short cuts, and 
I believe that the Government in these difficult cir- 
cumstances is wise not to be in too great a hurry. I 
have no, apology to make for introducing executive 
action into what would normally be a judicial process. 
Neither, on the other hand, have I any apology to 
make for tempering executive action with judicial 
elements ; and I am very glad to say that an evening 
newspaper last night, which is not of the politics to 
which I belong, entirely approves of that. It says : 
“ You must show that you are not afraid of referring 
your semi-executive, semi-judicial action to the High 
Court.” You will all argue about that. But I want 
to say — thinking more of others than of you — that 
this Act meddles with no criticism, however strong, 
of Government measures. It discourages the advo- 
cacy of no policy, social, moral, political, or economic. 
Yet I see, to my great regret and astonishment, that 
this Act is described — and, I am sorry to say in an 
organ of my own party — as an Act for judging 
cases of seditious libel without a Jury. It is 
contended by some— and I respect the contention — 
10 
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that the Imperial Parliament ought to have been con- 
sulted before this Act was passed, and ought to be con- 
sulted now (Cries of** No, no,*') My v(ti.ran friends 
lived before the days of household suffrage. But it is 
said, and I think quite rightly, — that the voice of 
Parliament ought to be heard in so grave a matter as 
this. But the principles of the proposals were fully 
considered, as was quite right, not only by the Secre- 
tary of State in Council, but by the Cabinet. It was 
a matter of Police urgency. That is my view of it. 
Do not think I am trying to iind pleas to excuse this 
Act. Not a bit of it. I stand by it. But it is per- 
fectly natural to say : Should the Imperial Parliament 
have no voice ? I have directed the Government of 
India to report to the Secretary of State all the 
proceedings taken under this Act ; and I undertake, as 
long as I hold the office of Secretary of State, to 
present to Parliament from time to time the reports of 
the proceedings taken under this somewhat drastic 
Act. I do not believe that any of you will feel that 
this is at all a weakening of our determination to carry 
out this Act. 

THE FREEDOM OF THE PRESS. 

When I am told that an Act of this kind is a res- 
triction on the freedom of the Press, I do not accept 
it for a moment. I do not believe that there is a man 
in England who is more jealous of the freedom of the 
Press than I am. But let us see What we mean. It 
is said : ** Oh, these incendiary articles*’ — for they 
are incendiary and murderous— are mere froth.’^ 
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Ves, they are froth; but they are froth stained with 
bloodshed/ When you have men admitting that they 
deliberately write these articles and promote these 
newspapers with a view of furthering murderous action, 
to talk of the freedom of the Press in connection with 
that is wicked moonshine. We have now got a very 
Radical House of Commons. So much the better for 
you. If I were still a member of the House of Com- 
mons, I should not mind for a moment going down to 
the House — and I am sure that my colleagues will not 
mind — to say that when you find these articles on the 
avowal of those concerned, expressly designed to pro- 
mote murderous action and when you find as a fact that 
murderous action has come about, it is moonshine 
to talk of the freedom of the Press. There is no good 
in indulging in heroics. They are not wanted. But 
an incendiary article is part and parcel of the murder- 
ous act. You may put picric acid in the ink and 
pen just as much as in any steel bomb. I have one or 
two extracts here with which I will not trouble you. 
But when I am told that we may recognise it as one 
of the chief aims of good Government that there 
may be as much public discussion as possible, I read 
that sentence with great edification ; and then I turn 
to what I had telegraphed far from India — extracts 
itom Yugantar, To talk of public discussion in con- 
nection with things of that kind is really pushing 
things too far. 

PUBLIC OPINION. 

I will not be in a hurry to believe that there is 
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not a great body in India of reasonable people, not only 
among the quiet, humble, law-abiding people, bii^ 
among the educated classes. I will not believe that 
there is not a great body of reasonable people of that 
kind. I do not care what they call themselves, or 
what organisation they may form themselves into* 
But I will not be in a hurry to believe that there are 
no such people and that we cannot depend on them. 
When we believe that — that we have no body of orga- 
nised, reasonable people on our side in India — when 
you gentlemen who know the country say thali — and, 
mind you, you must have that body of opinion among 
the educated classes as well as among the great masses, 
because it is the educated classes in all countries and 
in all times who make all the difference — I say that, 
on the day that we believe that, we shall be confronted 
with as awkward, as embarrassing, and as hazardous a 
situation as has ever confronted the rulers of the most 
complex and gigantic state in human history. I ani 
confident that if the crisis comes it will find us ready, 
but let us keep our minds clear now. There have been 
many dark and ugly moments — I see gentlemen around 
me who have gone through dark and ugly moments — 
in our relations with India before now. We have such 
a dark and ugly moment before us and we shall get 
through it — but only with self-command and without 
any quackery or cant, whether it be the quackery and 
cant of order or the quackery and cant of sentiment. 
1 beg to propose &e health of the Indian Civil 
Service. 
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[The following is the full text of the speech delivered 
hy Lord Morley in the House of Lords on the 17th 
December^ 1908, in introducing the Reform Propo^ 
sals : — ] 

I feel that some apology is due to the House for 
the delay of which I have been the innocent cause. , 
It has been said that my delay in bringing forward 
this subject is due to my anxiety to burke discussion. 
That is not in the least true. The reasons which 
seemed to me to make it desirable that discussion 
upon this most important and far-reaching range of 
topics should be postponed arc reasons of common 
sense. In the first place, discussion without any one 
having seen the papers to be discussed would be 
ineffective ; second, it would be impossible to discuss 
these papers without knowing, at all events to some 
degree, the nature of their reception in the country 
immediately concerned; and, third, I cannot but 
apprehend that discussion in Parliament would be 
calculated to prejudice the reception in India of the 
proposals which the Government of India and the 
Government at Home have agreed to make. This 
afternoon your Lordships will be presented with 
a modest volume of one hundred pages, but to-morrow 
morning there will be ready a series of papers so 
numerous that the most voracious appetite for Blue- 
Books will have ample food for the Christmas 
holidays. (Laughter,) 
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AN IMPORTANT EPOCH. 

This is the opening of a very important chapter 
in the history of the relations between Great Britain 
and India. I suppose, like other Secretaries of State 
for India, I found my first idea was to have what they 
used to have in the old days — a permanent Committee 
to inquire into Indian Government. On the whole, I 
think there is a great deal in the present day to be 
said against that idea. Therefore, what I have done 
at the instigation of the Government of India is to 
open a chapter of constitutional reform of which I 
will speak in a moment ; and, in the next place, I 
appointed a Royal Commission to enquire into the 
internal relations between the Government of India 
and its subordinate and co-ordinate departments. 
That Commission will, I hope, report in February or 
March of next year, and that again will involve both 
the Government of India and the India Office in 
laborious and careful inquiries. Unfortunately the 
delay which has taken place has not made the skies 
any brighter. But do not let us make the sky 
cloudier than it really is ; do not let us consider the 
clouds darker than they really are. Let us look at 
the formidable difficulties which confront us without 
any undue sense of ap|>rehension, and I can give no 
better example of what I mean than what I may call 
the intrepid coolness of Lord Minto. {Cheers) 

What is the state of things as they appear to 
persons of authority and ample knowledge in India ? 
Well, the anarchists are few, but, on the other hand. 
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they are apparently prepared to go any length and run 
any risk. An Indian friend of mine informs me that 
there is no fear of anything in the nature of a rising, 
but that if murders continue a general panic may arise 
and greatly increase the danger of the situation. We 
cannot hope that any machinery will completely stop 
the outrages at once, but there is a growing indication 
that the native population itself is alarmed, and that 
the Government of India will have strong support from 
native public opinion. In substance, the view of the 
Government in India is that the position of our 
Government in India is as sound and well-founded as 
it has ever been. {Cheem,) 

THE ANTI-ANARCHIST LEGISLATION. 

Then why, it may be asked, have the Government 
of India found it necessary to pass measures introducing 
drastic machinery ? I share full responsibility for those 
measures. Quite early after coming to the India office 
I had pressure put upon me to repeal the regulations of 
1 81 8, under which natives are now being deported 
without trial, without charges, or without intention to 
try or charge That, of course, is a tremendous power 
to place in the hands of an Executive Government, 
but I declined to take out of the hands of the Govern- 
ment of India any weapon they possessed in circums- 
tances so obscure, so formidable, and so impenetrable 
as the circumstances surrounding British Government 
in India. There are two paths of folly. One is to 
r^ard Indian matters as if they had to do with Great 
Britain or Ireland, and to insist that all powers must 
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necessarily suit India ; and the other is that ail we 
have to do is, as to my amazement I have seen sug- 
gested in print, to blow a certain number of men from 
guns. 

I do not ignore the frightful risks involved in 
transferring what ought to be power under the law 
into the power of arbitrary personal discretion. I do 
not forget the tremendous price we pay for all opera- 
tions of this sort in the reaction and excitement which 
they provoke. But there are situations in which a 
responsible Government is bound to run these risks and 
pay this possible price. It is like war — a hateful thing. 
The only question for us is whether there is such a 
situation in India to-day as to justify the passing of 
this Act of the other day, and to justify a resort to 
1818. I cannot imagine that any one reading the list 
of crimes given the other day, and remembering all 
that they stand for, can have any doubt that summary 
procedure is justified and called for. 

After all, it is not our fault that India is like what 
it is. We must protect the peaceful inhabitants, both 
Indian and European, from bloodshed. Believe me, 
it is no matter of form when I say — and I believe 
every-body in this House would say the same thing — 
that I deplore this necessity ; but we are bound to face 
the fact, and I myself, recognise the necessity with 
infinite regret, and something much deeper than regret. 
But it is not Government here or in India who are 
the authors of this necessity, and I would not at all 
mind, if it were not impertinent or unbecoming on my 
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part, to stand up in another place and say there what 
I say here — that I will do my best to support the 
Government. (Ghetire.) 

Now, the first important question that arises is 
that of reform, and I would ask your Lordships to 
give close attention to it for a moment, because I am 
sure that here and elsewhere it will be argued that 
the necessity and the facts that cause strong repressive 
measures should arrest our policy of reforms. That 
has already been stated, and many people agree. But 
the Government of India and myself have, from the 
beginning never varied in our determination to per- 
severe in our policy of reform. {Cheers.) Persever- 
ance in our plan of reform is not a concession to 
violence. Reforms we have publicly adopted and 
worked out for more than two years. It is no conces- 
sion now too to violence to proceed with those reforms. 
It is simply standing to our guns, and is no weakness. 

A gentleman to whom 1 would refer with the 
greatest respect recently addressed me in the public 
Press exhorting me to remember that Oriental coun- 
tries invariably interpret kindness into fear. When I 
am told that Orientals always mistake kindness for 
fear, I can only say I do not believe a word of it, any 
more than I believe the strong saying of Carlyle that, 
after all, the fundamental question between two 
human beings is ** Can I kill thee, or canst thou kill 
me?** {Laughter,) I do not believe that either 
Oriental or Western society ever existed on either of 
these terms or that brutality is a true test of the 
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relations between men. There are two alternative 
courses open to us. We must either withdraw our 
reforms or persevere with them. The first would be 
a most flagrant sign of weakness. The second alter- 
native is to hold steadily on in spite of bombs. That 
is the point. Are we to let ourselves be openly forced 
by bombs or murder clubs to drop our policy ? Who 
are those who would be best pleased if I were to 
allow your Lordships to-night to sanction that the 
Government should drop these reforms ? It is noto- 
rious that the men best pleased would be the extre- 
mists, the irreconcilables (cheers), because they know 
that if we do anything to soften the estrangement or 
appease the European or native population it would 
be the best way of driving them from their sinister 
and mischievous designs. 

THE NEED FOR REFORMS. 

Therefore, I hope you will agree that we are not 
Wrong in proceeding with these reforms. Sir Norman 
Baker, the new Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
declared that, if these powers were not enough, he 
would apply for more, but he also said that these 
measures did not represent even a major part of the 
policy of dealing with the situation, and he believed 
that, when the constitutional reforms were finally 
announced, the task of restoring order in India would 
be on the road to accomplishment. For a man in Sir 
Norman’s position to make a statement like that is 
sufficient, and all that Lord Minto needs, is to ask 
His Majesty’s Government to proceed with the 
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reforms. Experienced men, officials and others to 
whom I have put the question have replied that to- 
withdraw is impossible. We cannot stand stilL 
Supposing we did, I would not be surprised if there 
are not gentleman here who would say that we 
ought to take some strong measures for putting down 
the free Press. A long time ago Sir Thomas Munro 
used the language which I will quote in order that all 
who hear me, and all who read, may feel what 
tremendous difficulties arise — difficulties which our 
successors, as our predecessors, will encounter. Sir 
Thomas Munro said : — 

What we are trying to do is an experience never yet tried 
in the world — that of maintaing a foreign dominion by means of 
a native army, and teaching that army, through a native Press 
that they ought to expel us and deliver their country. 

And he went on to say that a tremendous revolu* 
tion might take place in consccpience of a free Press. 
I recognise to the full the enormous force in a decla- 
ration of that kind ; but let us look at it as practical 
men who govern the country. Supposing you abolish 
freedom of the Press, that will not do your business. 
You will then have to shut up the schools and colleges,, 
because it woyld be no use abolishing the papers if 
you did not close these. But that will not do it. You 
will have to stop the printing of unlicensed books, and 
you will have to have repressive book legislation, as 
you have repressive regulations for bombs. But sup- 
posing you had done all this. When you had made 
India blind and gagged her, would you be able to call 
India, as now, the brightest jewel in the Imperial 
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Crown ? No, you could not. The last man to mini- 
mise such a policy is the present Governor-General of 
India, the despatches between wljom and the Govern- 
ment will be in your -Lordship’s hands to-morrow. 

XpE PLAN OF REFORMS. 

But what of the plan of reforms. I think you 
will find that we have been guided in our policy by an 
expansion of the principles that were recognised so far 
back as 1861, and by the noble Marquess opposite in 
1892. In 1892, the noble Marquess (the Marquess of 
Landsdownc) said he hoped we — meaning the Govern- 
ment of the day — had succeeded in giving to our pro- 
posals of Legislative Council reform sufficient to secure 
a satisfactory advance in the representation of the 
people on the Council and to give effect to the prin- 
ciple of selection, as far as possible, to such sections of 
the community as might be capable of assisting us in 
that manner. The noble Marquess (the Marquess of 
Ripon) — whom I am pleased to see here to-night — in 
1882 said that the measure then put forward was 
chiefly designed as an instrument of political principle 
and popular education. Those arc the doctrines 
announced by the noble Marquess opposite and by my 
noble friend behind, and that is the point of view from 
which we approached the position. 

I believe that the House will be satisfied — as I 
confess I am — with the amount of patience which has 
been bestowed upon the preparation of the scheme in 
India, and I hope I may add that it has been treated 
with equal patience and candour here with us. The 
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result is that although some points of difficulty arose, 
and though the Government of India decided to drop 
certain parts of the scheme, on the whole there has 
been complete and remarkable agreement between the 
Government of India and myself as to the best way of 
dealing with these proceedings in the Legislative 
Council. 

What you are to consider to-day will open up a 
great chapter in the history of India. This is the list of 
powers we shall have to take from Parliament when 
wc bring in this Bill, which I propose to do next year: — 

1. At present the maximum and minimum 
number of the Legislative Council is fixed by Statute, 
and we shall come to Parliament to authorise an 
increase in the number both of the Viceregal and the 
Provincial Councils. 

2. Members are now nominated by the Viceroy 
or the Governor or the Lieutenant-Governor. No 
election takes place in the strict sense of the word. 
The nearest approach is nomination by the Viceroy on 
recommendation by a majority of voters on certain 
public bodies. We do not propose to ask Parliament 
to abolish nomination but we ask them to sanction 
election alongside of nomination, with a view to having 
due representation of the different classes of the 
country, 

3. The Indian Councils Act of 1892 forbids 
either Re^lution or division in Council in financial 
discussions, and we shall ask Parliament to repeal this 
prohibition. 
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4. We shall propose to invest Legislative Coun- 
cils with power to discuss matters of public and general 
importance, and to pass recommendations to the Gov- 
ernment. 

5. We propose to extend the power that at 
present exists to appoint a Member on the Council to 
preside. 

6. Bombay and Madras have Executive Councils 
and I propose to ask Parliament for power to double 
the number. 

7. The Lieutenant-Governor has no Executive 
Council, and we ^hall ask Parliamentary sanction for 
the creation of such a Council, not exceeding two, and 
to define the Lieutenant-Governor’s power to over-rule 
his Council. 

• THE OFFICIAL MAJORITY. 

I now come to a very important point on which 
there may be differences of opinion, and which will, no 
doubt, create some controversy; I mean the official 
majority on thfe Provincial Legislative Councils. It 
may be said that these Councils, if you take away the 
safeguard of an official majority, will pass all manner 
of wild-cat Bills. The answer to that is that the Gover- 
nor-General can withhold his assent. That is not a 
defunct authority, but a living power, and has been 
used with the happiest results by the Governor-General 
in the case of a legislative mistake in a local Legislative 
Council since I have been in office. It should be re- 
membered, when thinking of wild-eat Bills, that the 
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range of subjects within the sphere of Provincial Legis- 
lature is rigorously limited by Statutory exclusions, 
though more than one subject of first importance still 
remains. There is one proviso in the matter of the 
provincial majority which may, perhaps, be regarded 
as a surprise. I do not propose to dispense with the 
official majority in the Viceroy's Legislative Council. 
We lag behind a s^age in this respect, for you will find 
the Government of India saying : — 

On all ordinary occasions we are ready to dispense with an 
official majority in the Imperial Legislative Council, and to rely 
on the public spirit of non 'Official members to enable us to edrry 
on the ordinary work of legislation. 

If I were endeavouring to set up a Parliamentary 
system in India, it would be the easiest thing in the 
world to convict me of bad logic for not dropping the 
necessity of an official majority in the Central as in 
the Provincial Councils. If it could be said that what 
I propose would lead directly up to the establishment 
of Parliamentary system in India, I, for one, would 
have nothing at all to do with it. I do not believe it 
will, in spite of the attempts in Oriental countricis at 
this moment — attempts which we all wish well — to 
set up Parliamentary Government. It is no ambition 
of mine to have any share in the beginning of that 
operation. Wheers.) If I know that my days, either 
official or corporeal, were twenty times longer than 
they are likely to be, I should^be sorry to set out for 
the goal of a Parliamentary system in India. The 
Parliamentary system in India is not the goal to 
which I for one moment aspire. 
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THE VICEROY’S EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 

I now turn to the question of a native Member on 
the Viceroy’s Executive Council . The absence of a 
native Member from that Council can no longer be 
defended. There is nothing to prevent the Secretary 
of State recommending His Majesty to appoint an 
Indian member to fill any vacancy, and I want to say 
that, if, during my retention of office, there should be 
a vacancy in the Viceroy’s Executive Council, I 
should feel it my duty to tender to the King my advice 
that an Indian member should be appointed. I would 
not do it on my own authority only. I am not fond 
of treading on dark and obscure ground, and here I 
have the absolute and full concurrence of Lord Minto 
himself. It was at Lord Minto’s special instigation 
that I began to think seriously of it, and so this is how 
it stands : You have at this moment a Viceroy and 
a Secretary of State who both concur in a recommend- 
ation of this kind. 

If I may be allowed to give a personal turn to 
these matters, I may say that I suppose Lord Minto 
and I have had very different experiences of life and 
the world, and we belong to different schools of 
national politics. It is rather a remarkable thing that 
two men differing in this way — in antecedents and so 
forth — should concur in this proposal. The object of 
it is to show that the merits of individuals are to be 
considered irrespective of race and colour. We need 
not now discuss what particular portfolio should be 
assigned. That will be settled by the Viceroy on the 
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merits of the individual. A year ago I appointed two 
Indian gentlemen to be Members of the Secretary of 
State’s Council, and many apprehensions reached me as 
to what might happen. So far those apprehensions have 
all been dissipated. The concord between the two 
Indian Members of the Council and their colleagues 
has been perfect ; their work has been gOod ; and the 
advantage to me to be abfe to talk with one or other 
of these two gentlemen, and so realise the Indian point 
of view, has been enormous. I actually feel sometimes 
as though I have been transported to the streets of 
Calcutta. Is it not common sense ? Everybody in 
India recognises the advantages derived from the 
admission of Indians to the Bench of the High Court 
with their intimate knowledge of the country and the 
conditions of the lives of the people. I propose at 
once, if Parliament agrees, to acquire powers to double 
the Executive Councils in Bombay and Madras, and to 
appoint at least one Indian member in each case. Nor 
shall I be backward in advancing towards similar steps 
as occasion may require in respect to at least four of 
the major provinces. 

GLOOMY VIEWS UNNECESSARY. 

I wish it had fallen that this chapter had been 
opened at a more fortunate moment, but I repeat what 
I said when I rose— do not let us for a moment take 
a gloomy view of the situation. There is not the 
slightest occasion for it, and none of those who are 
responsible take a gloomy view. We know the difficul- 
ties, and are prepared to grapple with them and keep 
11 
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down mutinous opposition ; and wc hope to attract the 
good-will which must, after all, be the real foundation 
of the prosperity and strength in India. We believe 
that this is so far unsapped, and we believe that the 
admission of Indians to a more responsible share in the 
Government of their country, without for a moment 
taking from the central power its authority, will 
strengthen the foundations of our position. It will 
require great steadiness and constant pursuit of 
the same objects, with the assistance, under res- 
ponsible circumstances, of Indians themselves. Mili- 
tary strength and material strength we have in 
abundance. Wliat we still want to acquire is moral 
strength in guiding and controlling the people of India 
in the course on which time has launched them. I 
should like to read a few words from a speech delivered 
by Mr. Bright in 1858, when the Government of India 
Bill was in another place. What he said was this : — 

Wo do not know how to leave it. and therefore let us sec 
if we know how to govern it. Let us abandon all that system 
of calumny against the natives of India which has lately prevail- 
ed. Had that people not been docile, the most governable race 
in the world, how could you have maintained your power for 
100 years ? Are they not industrious, are they not intetligent, 
are they not, upon the evidence of the most distinguished men 
the Indian Service ever produced, endowed with many qualities 
which make them respected by all Englishmen who mix with 
them ? I should not permit any roan in my presence without 
rebuke to indulge in the calumnies and expressions of contempt 
which I have recently heard poured forth without measure 
upon the whole population of India. The people of India do 
not like us, but they would scarcely know where to turn if we 
left them. They are all sheep, literally without a shepherd. 

However that may be, the Government have no 
choice and no option. As an illustrious member of 
this Housci Lord MaGaulay« wrote ; — ** We found a 
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society in a state of decomposition, and we have under- 
taken the serious and stupendous process of reconstruc- 
ting it.” Lord Macaulay said: “India now is like 
Europe in the fifth century.” A stupendous process 
indeed, but one which has gone on with marvellous 
success ! And if we are all, according to our various 
lights, true to our colours, that process will go on. I 
am not what is commonly called an Imperialist, but 
so far irom denying it, I most emphatically affirm that 
it is for us to preside over this transition from the fifth 
European century, in some parts, in slow stages up to 
the twentieth. It is for us to be the guides of people 
in that condition, and this duty, if conducted with 
humanity and sympathy and wisdom and political 
courage, is not only a human duty and a great national 
honour, but what it was called the other day — one of 
the most glorious tasks ever confided to any country. 



SECOND READING OF THE INDIAN 
COUNCILS BILL. 

[The following is the full text of Lord Morley's speech 
in the House of Lords mi February 83, 1909 : — ] 

My Lords, I invite the House to take to-day the 
first definite and operative step in carrying out the 
policy that I had the honour of describing to your 
Lordships just before Christmas, and that has occupi- 
ed the active consideration both of the Home Govern- 
ment and of the Government of India for very nearly 
three years. The statement was awaited in India 
with an expectancy that with time became impatience, 
and it was received in India — and that, after all, is the 
point to which I looked with the most anxiety — with 
intense interest and attention and various degree of 
approval, from warm enthusiasm to cool assent and 
acquiescence. 

A few days after the arrival of my despatch, a 
deputation waited upon the Viceroy, unique in its 
comprehensive character. Both Hindus and Maho- 
medans were represented ; and they waited upon the 
Viceroy to offer warm expressions of gratitude for the 
scheme that was unfolded before them. A few days 
later at Madras the Congress met ; they, too, expressed 
their thanks to the Home Government and to the 
Government of India. The Moslem League met at 
Amritsar ; they were warm in their approval of the 
policy which they took to be foreshadowed in the 
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despatch, though they found fault with the defects they 
thought they had discovered in the scheme, and im- 
plored the Government, both in India and here, to 
remedy those defects. So far as I know — and I do 
beg your Lordships to note these details of the recep- 
tion of our policy in India — there has been no sign in 
any quarter, save in the irreconcilable camp, of any- 
thing like organised, hostile opinion among either 
Indians or Anglo-Indians. 

The Indian Civil Service I will speak of very 
shortly. I will pass them by for the moment. Lord 
Lansdownc said truly the other night that when 
spoke at the end of December, I used tht; words 
“ formidable and obscure as describing the situation, 
and he desired to know whether I thought the situa- 
tion was still obscure and formidable. I will not 
abandon the words, but I think the situation is less 
formidable and less obscure. Neither repression on 
the one hand, nor reform on the other, could possibly 
be expected to cut the roots of anarchical crime in a 
few weeks. But with unfaltering repression on the 
one hand, and vigour and good faith in reform on the 
other, we sec solid reason to hope that we shall 
weaken, even if we cannot destroy, those baneful 
forces. 

There are, I take it, three classes of people that 
We have to consider in dealing with a scheme of this 
kind. There are the extremists, who nurse fantastic 
dreams that some day they will drive us out of India. 
In this group there are academic extremists and 
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physical force extremists, and I have seen it stated on 
a certain authority — it cannot be more than a guess — 
that they do not number, whether academic or physi- 
cal force extremists, more than one-tenth, or even 
three per cent., of what are called the educated class 
in India. The second group nourish no hopes of this 
sort ; they hope for autonomy or self-government of 
the colonial species and pattern. The third section in 
this classification ask for no more than to be adjnitted 
to co-operation in our administration, and to find a 
free and effective voice in expressing the interests and 
needs of their people. I believe the effect of the re- 
forms has been, is being, and will be, to draw the 
second class, who hope for colonial autonomy, into the 
ranks of the third class, who will be content with 
admission to a fair and workable co-operation. A 
correspondent wrote to me the other day and said: — 

Wo seem to have caught many discontented people on the 
rebound, and to have given them an excuse for a loyalty which 
they have badly wanted. 

In spite of all this, it is a difficult and critical 
situation. Still, by almost universal admission it has 
lost the tension that strained India two or three 
months ago, and public feeling is tranquillised, cer- 
tainly beyond any expectation that either I or the 
Viceroy ventured to entertain. 

Theatmosphere has changed from dark and sullen 
to hopeful, and I am sure your Lordships will allow 
me to be equally confident that nothing will be done 
at Westminster to overcloud that promising sky. The 
noble Marquess the other day said — and I was delighted 
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to hear it — that he, at all events, would give us, 
with all the reservations that examination of the 
scheme might demand from him, a whole-hearted sup* 
port here, and his best encouragement to the men in 
India. I accept that, and I lean upon it, because if 
anything were done at Westminster, either by delay 
or otherwise, to show a breach in what ought to be the 
substantial unity of Parliamentary opinion in face of 
the Indian situation, it would be a marked disaster. I 
would venture on the point of delay to say this. Your 
Lordships will not suspect me of ha^M‘ng any desire 
to hurry the Bill, but I remember that when Lord 
Cross brought in the Bill of I8g2, Lord Kimberley, so 
well-known and so popular in this House, used langu- 
age which I venture to borrow from him, and to press 
upon your Lordships to-day : — 

I think it almont dangerous to leave a subject of this kind 
hung up to be perpetually discussed by all manner of persons, 
and, having once allowed that, at all events, some amendment is 
necessary in regard to the mode of constituting the Legislativo 
Councils ; it is incumbent upon the Government and Parliament 
to pass the Bill which they may think expedient as speedily a» 
possible into law. 

Considerations of social order and social urgency 
in India make that just as useful to be remembered to- 
day, as it was useful then. 

The noble Marquess the other day, in a very 
courteous manner, administered to me an exhortation 
and an admonition — I had almost said a lecture — as to 
the propriety of deferring to the man on the spot, and 
the danger of quarrelling with the man on the spot. I 
listened with becoming meekness and humility, but 
then it occurred to me that the language of the noble 
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Marquess was not original. Those noble Lords who 
share the Bench with him, gave deep murmurs of 
approval to the homily that was administered to me. 
They forgot that they once had a man on the spot, the 
man then being that eminent and distinguished person- 
age whom I may be allowed to congratulate upon his 
restoration to health and to his place in this Assembly. 
He said this, which the noble Marquess will see is a 
fair original for his own little discourse ; it was said 
after the noble Lord had thrown up the reins : — 

What I wiiih to say to high officers of State and members of 
Government is this, as far as you can, trust the man on the spot. 
Do not weary or fret or nag him with your superior wisdom. 
They claim no immunity from errors of opinion or judgment, but 
their errors are nothing compared with yours. 

The remonstrance, therefore, of Lord Curzon 
addressed to the noble Lords sitting near him, is iden- 
tical, with the warning which I have laid to heart from 
the noble Marquess. 

The House will pardon me if for a moment I dwell 
upon what by application is an innuendo conveyed in 
the admonition of the noble Marquess. I have a sus- 
picion that he considered his advice was needed ; he 
expressed the hope that all who were responsible for 
administration in India would have all the power for 
which they had a right to ask. Upon that I can — 
though I am half reluctant to do it— completely clear 
my character. In December last, shortly before I 
addressed your Lordships, Lord Minto, having observed 
there was some talk of my interference with him and 
his Council, telegraphed these words, and desired that 
I should make use of them whenever I thought fit ; 
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I hope you will say from me in as strong language as 
you may choose to use, that in all our dealings with sedition 
I could n(ft be more strongly supported than I have been by 
you. The question of the control of Indian administration by 
the Secretary of State, mlted up as it is with the old difficulties 
of centralisation, we may very possibly look at from differenl 
points of view. But that has nothing to do with the support 
the Secretary of State gives to the Viceroy, and which you 
have given to me in a time of great difficulty, and for which 1 
shall always be warmly grateful. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne :--I think the 
noble Viscount will see from the report of my speech, 
that the part he has quoted had reference to measures 
of repression, and that what I said was that justice 
should be prompt, that it was undesirable that there 
should be appeals from one Court to another, or from 
Provincial Governments to the Government in 
Calcutta, or from the Government at Calcutta to the 
Secretary of State for India. I did not mean to 
imply merely the Viceroy, but the men responsible for 
local Government. 

Viscount Morley : — I do not think that when 
the noble Marquess re fers to the rt;port of his sp(?ech 
he will find I have misrepresented him. At all events, 
he will, I do believe, gladly agree that, in dealing with 
sedition, I have on the whole given all the support the 
Government of India or anybody else concerned had a 
right to ask for. 

I will now say a word about the Indian Civil Ser- 
vice. Three years ago, when we began these opwations, 
I felt that a vital condition of success was that we 
should carry the Indian Civil Service with us, and that 
if we did not do this, we should fail. But human 
•nature being what it is, and temperaments varying as 
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they do, it is natural to expect a certain amount of 
criticism, minute criticism, and observation. I4iave had 
that, but will content myself with one quotation from 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, well-known to the 
noble Lord opposite. What did he say, addressing the 
Legislative Council a few weeks ago ? : — 

1 hold that a solemn duty rests upon the officers of Govern- 
ment in all branches, and more particularly upon the officers of 
the Civil Service, so to comport themselves in the inception and 
working of the new measures as to make the task of thef people 
and their leaders easy. It is incumbent upon them loyally to 
accept the principle that those measures iuvcU'o the Surrender 
of some portion of the authority and control v/b’rh they now 
exorcise, and some modifications of the methods of administra- 
tion. if that task is approached in a grudging or reluctant 
spirit, we shall be sowing the seeds of failure, and shall forfeit 
our claim to receive the friendly co-operation of the representa- 
tives of the people. Wo must be prepared to support, defend, 
and carry through the administrative policy and in a certain 
degree even the executive acts of the Government in the 
Council, in much the same way as is now prescribed in regard 
to moiisuros of legislation ; and we must further be prepared to 
discharge this task without the aid of a standing majority 
behind us. We will have to resort to tho'moro difficult arts of 
persuation and conciliation in the place of the easier methods 
of autocracy. This is no small demand to make on the 
resources of a service whose training and traditions have 
hitherto led its members rather to work fur the people, than 
through the people or their representatives. But I am neverthe- 
less confident that the demand will not bo made in vain. For 
more than a hundred years, in the time of the Company and 
under the rule of the Crown, the Indian Civil Service has never 
failed to respond to whatever call has been made upon it or to 
adapt itself to the changing environment of the time. I feel no 
doubt that officers will be found who possess tbe natural gifts, 
the loyalty, the imagination, and the force of character which 
will bo requisite for the conduct of the administration under the 
more advanced form of government to which we are about to 
succeed. 

These words I commend to your Lordships. They 
breathe a fine and high spirit; they admirably express 
the feeling of a sincere man ; and I do not believe 
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anybody who is acquainted with the Service doubts* 
that this spirit, so admirably expressed, will pervade 
the Service in the admittedly difficult task that now 
confronts them. 

The Bill is a short one, and will speak for itself. 
I shall be brief in referring to it, for in December last 
I made what was practically a Second-Reading speech. 
I may point out that there are two rival schools, and 
that the noble Lord opposite (Lord Curzon) may be 
said to represent One of them. There are two rival 
schools, one of which believes that better government 
of India depends on efficiency, and that efficiency, is 
in fact, the main end of our rule in India. The other 
school, while not neglecting efficiency, looks also to* 
what is called political concessions. I think I am doing 
the noble Lord no injustice in saying that, during his 
remarkable Viccroyalty, he did not accept the necessity 
for political concessions, but trusted to efficiency, I 
hope it will not be bad taste to say in the noble Lord's 
presence, that you will never send to India, and you 
have never sent to India, a Viceroy his superior, if 
indeed, his equal, in force of mind, in unsparing and 
remorseless industry, in passionate and devoted inte- 
rest in all that concerns the well-being of India, with 
an imagination fired by the grandeur of the political 
problem that India presents — ^you never sent a man 
with more of all these attributes than when you sent 
Lord Curzon. But splendidly designed as was his 
work from the point of view of efficiency, he still left 
in India a state of things, when we look back upon it,. 
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that could not be held a satisfactory crowning of a 
brilliant and ambitious career. 

I am as much for efficiency as the noble Lord, but 
I do not believe — and this is the difference between 
him and myself — that you can now have true, solid, 
endurable efficiency without what are called political 
concessions. I know the risks. The late Lord Salis- 
bury, speaking on the last Indian Councils Bill, spoke 
of the risk of applying occidental machinefy in* India. 
Well, wc ought to have thought of that before we 
applied occidental education ; we applied that, and 
a measure of occidental machinery must follow. 
Legislative Councils once allied into existence, then 
it was inevitable that you Would have gradually, in 
Lord Salisbury’s own phrase, to popularise them, so as 
to bring them into harmony with the dominanj senti- 
ments of the people in India. The Bill of 1 892 admit- 
tedly contained the elective principle, and our Bill to- 
day 1‘xtcnds that principle. The noble Lord (Viscount 
Cross) will remember the Bill of 1892, of which he had 
charge in the House of Commons. I want the House 
to be good gnough to follow the line taken by Mr. 
Gladstone, because I base myself on that. There was 
an amendment moved and it was going to a division, 
but Mr. Gladstone begged his friends not to divide, 
because, he said, it was very important that we should 
present a substantial unity to India. This is upon the 
question of either House considering a Bill like the Bill 
that is now on the table — a mere skeleton of a Bill 
you like. I sec it has been called vague artd sketchy. 
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It cannot be anythfng efee, ort the broad principle set 
out by Mr. Gladstone : — 

It is the intention of the Government [that is. the Conserva* 
tive Government] that a serious effort shall be made to consider' 
carefully those elements which India in its present condition may 
furnish, for the introduction into the Councils of India of the 
elective principle. If that effort is seriously to be made, by 
whom is it to be made ? I do not think it can be made, by this 
House, except through the medium of empowering provisions. 
The best course we could take would be to commend to the 
authorities of India what is a clear indication of the principles 
on which we desire them to proceed. It is not our business to 
devise qiachinery for the purpose of Indian Govornment. It is 
our business to give to those who represent Her Majesty in 
India ample information as to what we believe to be sound 
principles of Government : and it is, of course, the function of 
this House to comment upon any case, in which we may think 
they have failed to give due effect to those principles. 

I only allude to Mr. Gladstone’s words, in order to 
let the House know that I am taking no iinusiiar 
course in leaving the bulk of the work, the details of 
the work, to the Government of India. Discussion, 
therefore, in Parliament will necessarily not, and 
cannot turn substantially upon details. But no doubt 
it is desirable that the main heads of the regulations, 
rules, and proclamations to iJe made by the Govern- 
ment of India under sanction of the India Office, 
should be more or less placed within tlKi reach and 
knowledge of the House so far as they are complete. 
The principles of the Bill are in the gill, and will be 
affirmed, if your Lordships are pleased to read it a 
second time. The Committee points, important as 
they are, can well be dealt with in Committee. The 
view of Mr. Gladstone was cheerfully accepted by the 
House of Commons then, and I hope it will be accept- 
ed by your Lordships to-day. 
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There is one very important chapter in these 
regulations, which I think now on the Second Reading 
of the Bill, without waiting for Committee, I ought to 
say a few words to your Lordships about — I mean 
the Mahomedans. That is a part of the Bill and 
scheme that has no doubt attracted a great deal of 
criticism, and excited a great deal of feeling in that 
important community. We suggested to the Govern- 
ment of India a certain plan. We did not pi;escribe 
it, we did not order it, but we suggested and recom- 
mended this plan for their consideration — no more 
than that. It was the plan of a mixed or con- 
posite electoral college, in which Mahomedans and 
Hindus should pool their votes, so to say. The word- 
ing of the recommendation in my despatch was, as I 
soon discovered, ambiguous — a grievous defect, of 
which I make bold to hope I am not very often in 
public business guilty. But, to the best of my belief, 
under any construction the plan of Hindus and 
Mahomedans voting together, in a mixed and 
composite electorate, would have secured to the 
Mahomedan electors, wherever they were so minded, 
the chance of returning their own representatives in 
their due proportion. The political idea at the 
bottom of this recommendation, which has found so 
little favour, was that such composite action would 
bring the two great communities more closely together, 
and this hope of promoting harmony was held by men 
of high Indian authority and experience who were 
among my advisers at the India Office. But the 
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Mahomedans prot^ted that the Hindus would elect a 
prp-Hindu upon it, just as I suppose in a mixed college 
of say seventy-five Catholics and twenty-five Protest- 
ants voting together, the Protestants might suspect 
that the Catholics voting for the Protestant would 
choose what is called a Romanising Protestant, and as 
little of a Protestant as they could find. Suppose 
the other way. In Ireland there is an expression, a 
“ shoneen ” Catholic — that is to say, a Catholic who, 
though a Catholic, is too friendly with English Conser- 
vatism and other influences which the Nationalists 
dislik^ And it might be said, if there were seventy- 
five Protestants against twenty-five Catholics, that the 
Protestants when giving a vote in the way of Catholic 
representation, would return “ shoneens.^' I am not 
going to take your Lordships* time up by arguing this 
to-day. With regard to schemes of proportional repre- 
sentation, as Calvin said of another study : “ Exces- 

sive study of the Apocalypse either finds a man mad, 
or makes him so.** At any rate, the Government of 
India doubted whether our plan would work, and we 
have abandoned it. I do not think it was a bad plan, 
but it is no use, if you are making an earnest attempt 
in good faith at a general pacification, to let parental 
fondness for a clause interrupt that good process by 
sitting obstinately tight. 

The Mahomedans demand three things. I had 
the pleasure of receiving a deputation from them, and 
I know very well what is in their minds. They de- 
mand the election of their own representatives to these 
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Councils in all the stages, just as in Cyprus, where I 
think, the Mahomedans vote by themselves. They 
have nine votes and the non- Mahomedans have three, 
or the other way about. So in Bohemia, where the 
Germans vote alone and have their own register. 
Therefore, we are not without a precedent and a 
parallel, for the idea of a separate register. Secondly, 
they want a number of seats sonaewhat in excess of 
their numerical strength. Those two demands^ we are 
quite ready and intend to meet in full. There is a 
third demand that, if there is a Hindu on the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council — a subject on which I will^enture 
to say something to your Lordships before I sit aown— 
there should be two Indian members on the Viceroy's 
Council and one should be a Mahomedan. Well, as I 
told them and as I now tell your Lordships, I see no 
chance whatever of mooting their views in that way. 

To go back to the point of the registers, some may 
be shocked at the idea of a religious register at all, a 
register framed on the principle of religious belief. 
We may wish — we do wish — that it were otherwise. 
We hope that time, with careful and impartial states- 
manship, will make things otherwise. Only let us not 
forget that the difference between Mahomedanism and 
Hinduism is not a mere difference of articles of 
religious faith or dogma. It is a difference in life, in 
tradition, in history, in all the social things as well as 
articles of belief, that constitute a community. Do not 
let us forget what makes it interesting and even excit- 
ing. Do not lei us forgeLthat, in talking of Hindus 
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and Mahomedans, we are dealing with, and are brought 
face to face with, vast historic issues. We are dealing 
with the very mightiest forces that through all the 
centuries and ages have moulded the fortunes of great 
States and the destinies of countless millions of man- 
kind. Thoughts of that kind, my Lords, /are what 
give to Indian politics and to Indian work extraordi- 
nary fascination, though at the same timcthi^y impose 
the wqght of an extraordinary burden. 

f come to the question which, I think, has exeiic'^ 
certainly in this country, more interest than anything 
else in the scheme before you — I mean the question 
of an ^ndian member on the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council. The noble Marquess said here the other 
day that he hoped an opportunity would he given 
for discussing it. Whether it is in order or not — 

I am too little versed in your Lordships’ procedure 
to be quite sure — but I am told that the rules of 
order in this House are of an clastic description 
and that I shall not be trespassing beyond what is 
right, if I introduce the point to-night, I thoroughly 
understand Lord Lansdownc’s anxiety for a chance 
of discussion. It is quite true, and the House should 
not forget it, that this question is in no way what- 
ever touched by the Bill. If this Bill were rejected 
by Parliament, it would be a grievous disaster to peace 
and contentment in India, but it would not prevent 
the Secretary of State the very next morning from 
advising His Majesty to appoint an Indian member to 
the Viceroy’s Executive Council, 

12 
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The noble Marquess the other day fell into a 
slight error, if he will forgive me for saying so. He 
said that the Government of India had used caution 
and tentative words, indicating that it would be pre- 
mature to decide at once this question of the Indian 
member until after further experience had been gained. 
I think the noble Marquess must have lost his way in 
the mazes of that enormous Blue-Book which, as he 
told us. caused him so much inconvenience, and added 

' r 

so much to his excess luggage during the Christmas 
holidays. The despatch, as far as 1 can discover, is 
silent altogether on the topic of the Indian member of 
the Viceroy’s Council, and deals only with the Councils, 
of Bombay and Madras and the proposed CoiAcils for 
the LicHtenant-Governorships. 

Perhaps, I might be allowed to remind your Lord- 
ships of the Act of 1833— certainly the most extensive 
and important measure of Indian Government between 
Mr. Pitt’s famous Act of 1784, and Queen Victoria’s 
assumption of the Government of India in 1858.^ 
There is nothing more important than that Act. It 
lays down in the broadest way possible the desire 
of Parliament that there should be no difference in 
appointing to offices in Infdia between one race and 
another and the covering despatch written by that 
memorable man, James Mill, wound up by saying 
that 

For the future, fitness is to be the criterion of 
eligibility.” 

I need not quote the famous paragraph in the 
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Queen’s Proclamation of 1858. Every Member of 
the House who takes an interest in India, knows that 
by heart. Now, the noble Marquess says that his 
anxiety is that nothing shall be done to impair the 
efficiency of the Viceroy’s Council. I share that 
anxiety with all my heart. I hope the noble Marquess 
will do me the justice to remember that in these plans 
I have gone beyond the Government of India, in 
resolving that a permanent official majority shall re- 
main in the Viceroy’s Council. Lord MacDonnell 
said the other day : — 

I believe you cannot find any individual native gentleman 
who ia enjoying general confidence, who would be able to give 
advice and useiatance to the Governor-General in Council. 

Well, for that matter, it has been my lot twice to 
fill the not very exhilarating post of Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, and I do not believe I can truly say I ever 
met in Ireland a single individual native gentleman 
who enjoyed general confidence.” And yet I received 
at Dublin Castle most excellent and competent advice^ 
Therefore, I am not much impressed by that argu- 
ment. The question is whether there is no one of the 
300 millions of the population of India, who is com- 
petent to be the officially-constituted adviser of the 
Governor- General in Council in the administration of 
Indian affairs. You make an Indian a Judge of the 
High Court, and Indians have even been acting Chief 
Justices. As to capacity, who can deny that they 
have distinguished themselves as administrators of 
Native States, where a very full demand is made on 
their resources, intellectual and moral ? It is said that 
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the presence of an Indian member would cause restraint 
in the language of discussion. For a year-and-a-half 
we have had two Indians on the Council of India, and 
we have none of us ever found the slightest restraint. 

Then there is the question : What are you going 
to do about the Hindu and the Mahomedan ? When 
Indians were first admitted to the High Courts, for a 
long time the Hindus were more fit and competent 
than the Mahomedans ; but now I am told the Maho- 
medans have their full share. The same sort of opera- 
tion would go on in quinquennial periods in respect 
of the Viceroy’s Council. Opinion amongst the great 
Anglo-Indian officers now at home is divided, but I 
know at least one, not at all behind Lord MacDonnell 
in experience or mental grasp, who is strongly in 
favour of this proposal. One circumstance that cannot 
but strike your Lordships as remarkable, is the com- 
parative absence of hostile criticism of this idea by the 
Anglo-Indian Press, and, as I am told, in Calcutta 
society. I was apprehensive at one time that it might 
be otherwise. I should like to give a concrete illustra- 
tion of my case. The noble Marquess Opposite said the 
other day that there w^as going to be a vacancy in one 
of the posts on the Viceroy’s Executive Council — that 
is, the Legal Member’s time would soon be up. Now, 
suppose there were in Calcutta an Indian lawyer of 
large practice and great experience in his profession — 
a man of unstained professional and personal repute, 
in close touch with European society, and much 
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respected, and the actual holder of important legal 
office. Am I to say to this man: 

Tn spite of all these excellent circumstances to your credit ; 
in spite of your undisputed fitness ; in spite of the emphatic do* 
claration of 1833 that fitness is to be the criterion of eligibility ; 
in spite of the noble promise in Queen Victoria’s Proclamati*m of 
1858 — a promise of which every Englishman ought to be for 
ever proud if he tries to adhere to it, and ashmed if ho tries to 
betray or to mock it — in spite of all this, usage and prejudice 
are so strong, that I dare not appoint you, but must instead fish 
up a stranger to India from Lincoln's Inn or the Temple ? 

vft there one of your Lordships who would envy 
the Secretary of State, who had to hold language of 
that kind to a meritorious candidate, one of the King's 
exjual snbjrrts ^ I press it on your Lordships in that 
concrete way. Abstract general arguments are slippery. 
I do not say there is no force in them, but there arc 
deeper questions at issue to which both I and the 
Governor- General attach the greatest importance. 
My Lords, I thank you for your attention, and I beg 
to move the Second Reading. 



THE CREATION OF PROVINCIAL 
EXECUTIVE COUNCILS. 


[In the House of Lords on Tuesday ^ March gtk 
igog, on the order for the report stage of this Bill 
being read, Viscount Morley moved an amendment 
regarding the creation of Executive Councils.] 

Viscount Morley of Blackburn said : — I have now 
to move an amendment. It is in effect, the full 
restitution of what was third clause (Power to 
create Provincial Executive Councils), which your 
Lordships rejected on Thursday last. I hope your 
Lordships will believe that in moving what is in effect 
the restoration of this third clause I am not animated 
by any particular pertinacity. Of course, I regretted 
the rejection of the clause, and I regret it still, and I 
have a particular reason for regretting it, because I 
understand from authorities in India that the effect 
there is unfortunate — that is the word — that the effect 
of the rejection of this clause is unfortunate, very 
unfortunate. I am sure every noble Lord in the House 
is keenly alive to the cardinal importance of the way 
in which the people of India — all the various commu- 
nities which make up what we call India — watch what 
we are doing at home here in the India Office and in 
Parliament, and it is above all things desirable that we 
should allow no impression to get abroad in India that 
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wc are negligent in looking at the real efifect of what 
we are doing. Feeling this, and observing that both 
the noble Marquis, the leader of the Opposition, and the 
noble Lord opposite, Lord Curzon were careful to say— 
and Lord Curzon has repeated it in a letter which 
appeared in the Times on Saturday — that they have 
no rooted objection to the principle of the clause, that 
their resistance to the clause was not meant to be of a 
permanent kind, and the noble Marquis even suggested 
that we should by-and-bye, in the course of the 
present Session I think he said, bring up that clause 
in the form of a Parliamentary Bill. I telegraphed to 
the Government of India and to the Viceroy as to 
their views. I thought it was just to Parliament and 
to your Lordships to find out what their view was, 
because as I understood, the objection of noble Lords 
opposite, of Lord Lansdownc and Lord Curzon, and of 
my noble friend on the cross bench, was founded upon 
this, that the opinion of the Government and authori- 
ties in India had not been effectively ascertained. 

THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA AND EXECUTIVE 
COUNCILS. 

I have now received a reply to that inquiry of 
mine. With your Lordships’ permission I am not 
going to argue as to the merits of the clause. That was 
argued adequately and sufficiently m Committee. I 
am not going to say a word about the arguments for 
or against the clause. I have to communicate to your 
Lordships the views of the Government of India. 
These are not the exact words of the telegram, for 
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reasons which the noble Marquis will understand, but 
it is as good as a textual reproduction : 

The Government in 1905-— that was before the present 
Government took office — ** discussed the question of Provincial 
Executive Councils. At that time their opinion was adverse to 
the introduction of Councils in Provinces administered by 
Lieutenant-Governors; but since then conditions have changed- 
and they are still changing. Our opinion now is that the argu- 
ments then used against Government by Executive Councils 
arc not any longer of the same force. When the constitutional 
changes now proposed in the Bill which your Lordships read 
the second time a few days ago — come into operation the 
situation will be different, and that Is our reason for modifying 
Our views. There must then, under the new conditions, be a 
large incre.<Mo in tiie work of Lieutenaut-Govcniors, and we 
anticipate it will be necessary to give them some kind ikf further 
assistance, not only in respect of the actual work of theses 
Legislative Councils, but also with a vinw to relieving the 
Lieutenant-Governors, of minor executive matters. We refer 
to this point in paragraph 76 of our despatch of October 1, as it 
came under consideration when the general question of reform 
was being examined. There are already very great calls made 
upon the time of Lieutenant-Govomors—and so forth—and 
there can be no doubt that indirectly the enlargement of 
Legislative Councils proposed in this Bill will multiply the occa- 
sions requiring the Lieutenant-Governors to deal with questions 
of public importance. We consider that, in all probability, the 
best means of giving the required assistance will prove to be the 
creation of Executive Councils. The members of such a Council 
would be responsible Ministers who could speak in the matter 
of Goveromont in a way that no secretaries or other officials 
could do. For the reason we have given we are in favour of 
having the power proposed by clause 3 in the Bill, and we should 
regret if the opportunity which now presents itself of obtaining 
that power for us were to be lost. Wc are altogether opposed 
to the proposal which we understand has been put forward 
to create forthwith Councils in all the larger Provinces, and we 
desire to make that point clear. We see no present necessity 
for a general change of this character, and it should be made, 
if it is to be made, only in the light of experience. That clause 
3 would give us. We should exercise the power given under 
clause 3 gradually and cautiously and only after the fullest 
consideration of the effect of the new conditions in such 
Province. 

Now, my Lords, that is the position taken up by 
the Government of India. That is the request, if I 
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may so call it, that they address to Parliament — 
namely, that we should take this opportunity of giving 
them those powers, of caution in exercising which they 
give an assurance that I know every noble Lord in the 
House will thoroughly trust. I submit that it would 
be prudent for this House not to postpone this. The 
noble Marquis opposite says : Postpone it. Why ? We 
all know that what happens in a Session of Parlia- 
ment. ^ Supposing towards July the noble Marquis 
will say : Now the time has come when we could 
give the Indian Government the powers which we 
refused them in March. I cannot think that is a 
business-like, or politic course. I cannot think on 
what substantial grounds he will resist my proposal 
to re-insert the clause giving the Government of India 
powers which the noble Marquis does not deny 
might, with a little more experience, be useful, and 
which, as I say, will be used cautiously and carefully. 



CLOSING SPEECH ON THE SECOND 
BEADING OF THE INDIAN 
COUNCILS BILL. 


[On the order for going into Committee on the Indian 
Councils Bill, on Tuesday March ^th, 1909.] 

Viscount Morley of Blackburn said he desired to 
make one or two observations. The debate on the 
second reading was a very remarkable one in many 
respects. There was, if he might say so, great 
knowledge shown. Noble Lords with enormous 
experience and knowledge of India gave the 
House the benefit of their opinions on the Bill, 
and he was bound to say that the criticism was 
perfectly fair and that it was made in a temper 
towards the Bill and towards those who were responsi- 
ble for it of which no kind of complaint could be made. 
He thought Lord Middleton had described truly the 
mood of the House when, in an early sentence of his 
most interesting speech, he said the House and the 
country had come to a position when we had to face 
the fact, and that the facts we had to face make il 
impossible either to stand still or not to make a 
move in advance. He believed that the passing ol 
the second reading of the Bill without a division was 
a sign of the sense that that House had of the peculi' 
Arity and gravity of the situation we had to meet. It 
was inevitable, in such a situation, and with a Bill oi 
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the magnitude and importance of this, that the authors 
of the Bill should have to face a great deal of criticism 
and observations, and two or three noble Lords opposite, 
and one or two behind him, did criticise the Bill and 
make points of objection to this or that feature in it. 
It was impossible to bring forward any Bill whatever, 
whether a very moderate Bill or a fuller Bill such as 
the one they were now talking about, without exposing 
a good deal of surface criticism ; but, having 
carefully studied and weighed all the points that were 
made on the second reading, he did not feel that the 
foundation or substance of the Bill had been damaged, 
or that any good reason had been shown why they 
should not proceed with it, and proceed with it with 
a determination — this was a very important point— 
not to whittle it away in Committee, not to defeat 
the effect which, as Lord Curzon had admitted, it had 
had of relaxing the tension in India. He hoped, 
therefore, that nothing done in Committee would 
impair that most desirable conseciuence. 

THE charge of RUSHING THE RILL. 

It was said that he, as the responsible Minister, 
had rushed the Bill, or, at all events, some |X)int.s of it, 
and he had seen it stated in some of the Indian tele- 
grams that there was a frantic haste in the consider- 
ation of this measure. He could not imagine what 
people could mean who considered the facts. It was 
three years ago since this policy was, as it were, put 
on the anvil. The Government of India sent a des- 
patch containing their views of the policy which they 
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hoped might be embodied in a measure so far as 
Parliamentary sanction was necessary. The Govern- 
ment at home sent them back a reply begging them 
to reconsider this or that point and to submit the 
whole case to the local Governments and local authori- 
ties. That was done. It took a very long time, but 
it was very carefully and even exhaustively done. 
The end of it was a second despatch in October ol 
last year. The Government at home considered it 
again, \'ind they made certain modifications in it. But 
those were not hastily made. Did any one believe 
that an Indian Secretary — was th^Te any gne of thr^ 
1 5 men who had held the office of Indian Secretary— 
who would have dreamed of framing and completing a 
measure of this importance without consultation witli 
the Viceroy and the Government of India? It wa^ 
quite impossible and not conceivable, and he coulc 
only say that he was entirely guiltless of the frantic 
haste and hurry of which he was sometimes definitel) 
accused. Lord Lansdowne had pointed to the last 
stage of all, and referred to his requirement, so to cal 
it, from the Government of India, that their views sc 
far as the heads of the regulations were concerned, 
should be in his possession when he had to move the 
second reading of the Bill in their Lordships* House 
It Was quite true that no great length 'of time was 
given for the consideration of those proposals to hi 
framed afterwards in the regulations. But the local 
authorities had had all the topics before them foi 
three years. They had had, he thought, two solemr 
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and formal inquisitions into them, and had given a 
great deal of evidence to the Decentralisation Com. 
mission, much of that evidence touching points now 
in the Bill. The air had been full of all the topics 
for three years, and surely, then, there was nothing 
unreasonable or hurrying in asking these gentlemen 
and the authorities they represented what they thought 
as to the line of this or that regulation. He hoped, 
therefore, that noble Lord opposite, and their Lord- 
ships at* large, would absolve him from having been 
hasty at all. On the contrary, no one could have 
been more deliberate or more anxious to have consult- 
ation with the Government of India than he was, 
and he did not believe that anybody there would say 
otherwise. 

WHAT REGULATIONS HAVE BEEN DECIDED UPON. 

He had promised, in reply to the request made 
to him, that he would on this occasion describe to the 
House, so far as he could, the general heads of the 
regulations so far as they had yet arrived in discussing 
and settling them. Everybody agreed that it was for 
the Government of India to shape and frame these 
regulations in conformity with principles laid down at 
home, but not arrived at without full consultation and 
deliberation with them. He would state first the 
points already settled which were to be dealt with by 
regulations, rules, or proclamations. The first regu- 
lation already settled fixed the number of members 
of the Imperial Council and the Councils of Madras, 
Bombay, Bengal, the United Provinces, Eastern 
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Bengal, Punjab and Burma. He would not trouble 
their Lordships with the number, but they were fixed. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne : Do they approxi- 
mate to the maximum laid down in the schedule ? 

Viscount Morely said he was not sure that they 
didi The number of the Imperial Council was to be 
65, including the Viceroy; Madras, Bombay, Bengal, 
and United Provinces, 47 each ; Eastern Bengal, 37 ; 
Punjab, 25 ; and Burma, 17. The next point was the 
quorum which was fixed at 2i for the Imperial Coun- 
cil; 15 for Madras, Bombay, Bengal, and United Pro- 
vinces; 1 2 for Eastern Bengal ; . and eight for Punjab 
and Burma. The third point settled was the term of 
office, which was three years for ordinary members and 
one year or less for the class known as experts. They 
had settled too, the method of filling casual vacancies. 
In the case of casual vacancies to be filled by election, 
the proper body or group of bodies would be informed 
of the vacancy by the head of the Government and 
requested to elect a member. If no such member 
was elected within three months of the date of receiv- 
ing the request, the head of the Government might then 
nominate, at his discretion, a person belonging to 
the community or local area which the body or group 
of bodies was supposed to represent. 

THE BUDGET DEBATE SETTLED IN PRINCIPLE. 

He came to the second bead — rufes settled in 
principle. The discussion of the annual financial 
statement was the most important branch of the new 
system. He need not dwell upon this system, because 
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it was described very fully and clearly in the Blue- 
Book, and it was not easy to summarise. Coming; 
to the Imperial financial statement, the Legislative 
Council would resolve itself into Committee and dis- 
cuss it by heads sitting de die in diem till it was 
finished. Each item would be explained by the 
member in charge, and every member might move 
resolutions and divide the Committee on them ; such 
resolutions being in the form of recommendations 
to the Government, who, of course, were not bound 
any more than they were either in their Lordships* 
House or in another place to take action upon them* 
When the Committee had finished, the Government 
would make such alterations in the Budget as it 
thought fit, and the Budget in its final form would 
be submitted to the Council, when there would be a 
general discussion and no more resolutions. All 
through, certain items of revenue and expenditure,, 
including the State Railways and the Army, were 
excluded from the debate. That was a very important 
limitation. The discussion on the Provincial Budgets 
would be on somewhat similar lines, except that a 
standing Committee of the Council would be appointed 
not more than i2 in number, and equally divided 
between officials and non-officials, to consider the 
Estimates in a private and informal manner, in their 
first stage. In their second stage, the Council would 
resolve itself into Committee ; and in the third stage 
the Council as such would discuss them, as in the 
case of the Imperial Council. The subjects of general 
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interest would be discussed subject to the following 
conditions, which had not yet been put into the 
form of rules ; (i) Resolutions must relate to matters 
of public and general importance ; (2) no resolution 
should of itself have any force or effect ; (3) the order 
of business was to be under the entire control of the 
President ; (4) the President to have power to disallow 
any resolution if, in his opinion, it was contrary to 
public policy ; (5) certain classes of subjects, ,to be 
defined when the rules of the business were drafted, 
to be expressly excluded. So much for the matters 
that were settled in principle. • 

MATTERS REMAINING FOR DETERMINATION. 

The Bill left the following points to be dealt with 
by regulations, rules or proclamation. There were 
three possible ways of proceeding — regulation, rules (a 
narrower instrument), and proclamation, which only 
arose in two or three cases. The points to be dealt 
with were: — (i) The number of members, only the 
maximum being fixed by the Bill ; ( 2 ) the number of 
a quorum ; (3) the term of office ; (4) the manner of 
filling casual vacancies; (5) the conditions under 
which and the manner in which, persons resident in 
India might be nominated or elected ; (6) the qualifi- 
cations for being nominated or elected a member. 
There were rules not yet settled affecting the discussion 
of the annual financial statement, and the asking of 
questions. As to the Executive Councils, they were 
called into existence by proclamation, and they were ' 
now considering — and the Government of India 
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especially — what powers of the Lieutenant-Governor 
should be exercised by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council, the number of the members of Council, their 
powers and duties, and the way of appointing tempo- 
rary and acting members. 

THE MANNER OF ELECTION. 

The next question was the regulations still under . 
consideration. All that had been decided as to the 
manner of election — and this, of course, affected the 
burnirfg question of Mahomedan representation — was 
that there was to be election in the proper and natural 
sense. The ordinary way for nomination was for the 
Viceroy or Lieutenant-Governor to ratify the recom- 
mendation. The question arose : Ought they to per- 
severe with that system, and still retain what was 
called nomination, but what was really ratification or 
confirmation in the case of members elected? The 
view of the Government was that it would make elec- 
tion rather — he did not say farcical in effect, but it 
would certainly make it look farcical if, after expand- 
ing the Act of 1892 in order to carry further the 
principle of election they reserved to executive autho- 
rities the power of saying whether election should be 
void or should be a valid choice. The Government 
had decided that there was to be no ratification. 

DISQUALIFICATIONS. 

Of course, that led to the necessity of going into 
the question of qualification. Every legislative body 
—certainly the House of Commons — exercised its 
right of excluding from membership within it persons 
13 
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coming within certain categories. The Government 
had not yet quite settled what those disqualifications 
were to be, and the Government of India in a telegram 
about ten days ago had provisionally proposed the 
following as disqualified persons: — (l) Females 
(laughter ) ; (2) persons of unsound mind ; (3) persons 
under 25 years of age ; (4) insolvents, subject to the 
conditions which existed in our own country in the 
matter of bankruptcy ; (5) persons who had been 
convicted of a non-bailable offence, when such sen- 
tence had not subscciiiently been quashed or reversed; 
(6) persons who had been dismissed from the service 
of the Government and declared ineligible for employ- 
ment under the Government in future. 

THE “ RAGGED EDGE ” OF DEPORTATION. 

The Government of India were now specially con- 
sidering a <iucstion undoubtedly of great moment — 
namely whether the persons dealt with under Regula- 
tion 3 under the Act of 1818, should he declared for 
ever dis(iualificd. Nine or more persons were now 
deported under that regulation. He slipped into an 
error the other day in replying to Lord Middleton on 
this subject. He did not now bind himself to take 
the view he then expressed. He thought it required a 
great deal of consideration. All these questions of dis- 
qualifications had come into prominence because of the 
cessation of the ratification and confirmation from 
executive authorities. The moment they arrested that 
process it became necessary to lay down rules and cate- 
gories of exclusion. In r^ard to all these categories 
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and in the question of the deported men and so 
forth, he hoped the House would take the counsel which 
Lord Courtney gave the other day, and which, he con- 
fessed, he had much at heart He thought it was vital 
for the success of this policy and this measure. If they 
were going to give these great extensions of power, let 
them not do it in a grudging way. If they made their 
list of disqualifications too large, if they included certain 
classes of people in India, he was afraid it would leave 
what he might call a ragged edge ” behind. It was 
vital that they should leave as little ragged edge as 
possible, if ragged edge there were at all. Of course, 
it was necessary to make provision to meet the case of 
corruption in elections. On any member becoming 
disqualified under any of these heads, the head of the 
Government Would have power to declare his scat 
vacant. It was proposed by the Government of India 
that the oath or declaration of allegiance should be 
taken by every nominated or elective member before he 
took his scat, and unless he did so he should not be 
qualified to sit. 

SUPPLEMENTARY QUESTIONS. 

As to the rules as to questions, there were already 
rules on this subject, and the only important alteration 
Would probably be in respect of supplementary ques- 
tions. They heard a great deal in the debate on the 
second reading as to the evils that would arise from a 
promiscuous multitude of supplementary questions, 
such as they were familiar with in this country. Upon 
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this rule no final decision had been arrived at, but it 
was proposed as follows : — 

No discuasion shall be permitted in respect to an answer 
^ under this rule. A member may be permitted to ask a question 
for the elucidation of a matter of fact or of information asked 
for. The President may disallow a supplementary question 
without giving a reason for doing so. 

That was the last explanation with which he 
need trouble the House as to the purport and scope of 
the rules and regulations, and he hoped the noble 
Marquis would consider he had explained them pretty 
fully. {Cheers.) 



THIRD READING OF THE INDIAN 
COUNCILS BILL. 


[In the Rouse of Lords, on Thursday, March H, 
1909, Viscount Morley of Blachhrmi, in moving the 
third reading of this Bill, said : — ] 

yhis motion brings us, not I dare say to the last, 
but certainly to a decisive stage in this legislation. The 
importance of this legislation has been much dwelt 
upon by noble lords opposite, and I hope they will 
believe that no one recognises more fully than I do the 
responsibility that we all take in passing this Bill. I 
accept, not the anticipations of noble lords opposite, 
but I accept their views that the operations which may 
follow the passing of this law will be, in one direction 
or another, of a serious character well deserving of our 
fullest attention. J must say that, with one exception, 
I have no complaint to offer of the tone and scope of 
the criticisms which noble lords opposite who are so 
competent to speak on Indian affairs bestowed upon 
our proposals. They were, I think, open to a perfect 
answer; but the true answer, after all, will be 
found in the events that follow the working of the 
Act. We, for our part — and when I say we, 
I hope I may be allowed to include not only 
His Majesty’s Government here but the Govern- 
inent of India — anticipate from this Act the most 
bensficent results. If things should take an untoward 
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turn, the responsibility would not lie alone with us. I 
think the fact that noble lords opposite did not divide 
against the second reading — with which I have not the 
slightest intention of taunting them — shows, I think, 
they feel that the responsibility of rejecting our pro- 
posals would be a very grave and serious responsibility 
from which in the legitimate discharge of their public 
and patriotic duty they naturally shrink. 

CLAUSE THREE. , 

I said there was one exception to my absence of 
complaint. I am not going to travel again at length 
over the ground of my complaint as to the rejection of 
the third clause of the Bill. The other day I said that 
authorities in India had telegraphed to me that they 
regarded that rejection as an unfortunate incident. I 
see in some prints that I ought to have mentioned who 
those authorities were ; and there was an implication 
that they were authorities of no particular account. 
The authority — I do not know why L should not men- 
tion it — was the Viceroy. The Viceroy’s judgment the 
day after the rejection of the clause took place was that 
the rejection of the clause was unfortunate, and I have 
since seen language used by a very important person 
that it was disastrous. I have been blamed for 
bringing again before your Lordships the third 
clause two or three days after it had been thrown out. 
I am assured that it w^as an unusual course in your 
Lordships* House; but I thought it my duty in fair- 
ness to the House that, after they had thrown out the 
clause, they should know and be guided by the 
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knowledge and, as I hope, the impression of the result of 
that proceeding in India. It was through no pertina- 
city or stubbornness, however, to force my own pro- 
posal upon the House, because I have felt all through 
the proceedings since the debate began that this is not 
the case of an ordinary party Bill, and noble lords 
opposite have not treated it in that spirit. I cordially 
admit that, of course, as Lord Curzon reminded 
your Lordships and His Majesty's Government that the 
resources of civilization uro nut cutirely exhausted by 
the rejection of the clause in your Lordships' House, 
and it may be as Lord Curzon hinted, that another 
opportunity at a not considerably later date may be 
given to this House to examine the arguments for that 
clause and the position in which that proposal stands. 

CONSULTATIONS WITH INDIAN SPOKESMEN. 

I turn for a moment with great reluctance to a 
sort of semi-personal point. Language is used in 
public prints, and I hear something of it even in 
private conversation, that there has been some mystifi- 
cation on my part, and random and schoolboy 
innuendoes are thrown out, almost lurid descriptions 
are sometimes drawn, as to the origin and source of 
this Bill. I must apologize for taking up your Lord- 
ships’ time with a matter of this kind, but still it is 
best in an important proceeding of this sort, that all 
who take an interest in this subject — ^and there must 
be, I hope, many thousands of people who do take an 
interest — should know how this matter has proceeded. 
What do people mean when they say that reforms 
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were wrung from the Secretary of State by an Indian 
political leader — a certain Indian political leader 
well-known to some of your Lordships ? I ask the 
House, Was it not the business of a Secretary of State 
or a Viceroy when undertaking a great scheme for 
improving a local Government in India, was it not the 
business of those two responsible Ministers to gather 
opinion upon proper details of such a scheme from 
every source, official and unofficial ? {Che first) If 
you are going to try to improve the administration of 
a country, is a Minister, whether at Whitehall or at 
Simla, to shut his eyes and ears to opinion from every 
source and to the very persons who may be most con- 
cerned by the right or wrong, the expediency or 
inexpediency, the sense or folly of his measures ? Is 
there a single member of your Lordships' House, 
however he may doubt the policy of this Bill, who 
will deny for a moment that the business of a Minister 
or a Vict roy was to hear opinion on every side ? 

Now, Mr. Gokhale, who is well known as a pro- 
minent and responsible spokesman of a very highly 
important section or branch of Indian opinion, came 
to sec me at the India Office before the despatch of 
the Government of India of October last reached this 
country. I wound up our conversation with a request, 
which I have made to other people, that he would be 
so good as to write on a sheet of notepaper his views as 
to the reforms which he and his friends desire, and he 
did so on the spot. The very self-same process I went 
through with a spokesman of the Mahomedans. He 
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visited me, I made to him the same request, and he 
complied in the same way. I do not call that wring- 
ing a measure from a Minister ; and, if it is worth 
mentioning, I may say that I never had any communi- 
cation whatever after that — which I think, was on some 
day in September — with Mr. GoKhale until the day 
before he left this country — after my despatch had 
gone — when he called to say good-bye. What 
did I do with those two notes? I followed in every 
proceeding connected with this policy, and especially 
with this Bill, the ordinary regular official course with 
one exception, which I will mention in a moment. No 
proceeding was ever more strictly in order, was ever 
more above broad, no transaction ever went through 
the not very exhilarating precincts of Whitehall more 
strictly in accord with ordinary rule and procedure. 
What happened ? Those two notes and a great quantity 
of other material Were laid before a Committee. Here 
was the exception that I made to the ordinary proce- 
dure. Before the Indian despatch arrived I received a 
summary of its contents from the Government of India, 
and I appointed a Committee from the Council of India, 
and I was able to invite to that Committe(,' amicus 
curise the noble lord who sits behind me. [Lord Mac- 
Donnel indicated dissent.] They had these communi- 
cations before them. I was not present. Then came 
the despatch of the Government of India, and that was 
discussed in the most strict conformity with the ordi- 
nary procedure of the India Office. It was referred to 
the appropriate Committee. Two or three members 
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from the Council were added to the Committee, and 
they thrcshed*out the despatch, and came to the con- 
clusions which ultimately formed the basis of my des- 
patch of November last. That is the whole story. I 
only regret that I did not see a great many more 
Indians. I saw all that I could ; 1 wish I could have 
seen more. So much for that. 

RELATIONS BETWEEN THE TWO GOVERNMENTS. 

Then we are charged with not paying attention 
enough to the Government of India. I will not go 
into the constitutional and statutory relations between 
the Secretary of State and the Government of India. 
They are well known. They are beyond cavil and 
dispute. This is no occasion for opening that subject, 
and I hope for my own part that no such occasion will 
ever arise, because there are arcana Im 2 )crii which it 
is not expedient, I think, to make matter of debate in 
Parliament. The case of the relative rights and duties 
of the Secretary of State and the Viceroy does not arise 
because I doubt if ever there was in the history of dis- 
cussion between two Ministers, heads of powerful 
departments, a discussion such as the Government of 
India and we have carried on for a great many months, 
but closely and constantly during the last two months, 
carried on with a more complete absence of the spirit 
of contention. (Hear, hear.) I say that — and my 
words will be open to public scrutiny or the scrutiny of 
those w'ho know all the secrets, such secrets as there 
are — without any misgiving or hesitation of the spirit 
in which we have worked together. The only thing I 
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am going at this moment to read is in my despatch of 
November to the Government of India, replying to- 
their despatch, in which I applauded, recognized, and 
thanked them for their industry, patience, thought, and 
candour. And then I say : “It is a sincere satisfaction 
to me to find myself able to accept the substantial part 
of your Excellency’s scheme, with such modifications 
as would naturally occur to different minds’* — the 
Goveriior- General in Council and the Secretary of State 
in Council — “ handling problems of remarkable diffi* 
culty in themselves and reasonably open to a wide 
variety of interpretation.*’ That spirit, which animated 
both myself in Council and the Governor-Gcneral-in- 
Council, has gone on unabated and unimpaired, and if 
there are points that we have prised that they would 
not of themselves have proposed there has been no 
serious demur. If there had been serious demur to 
such a proposal as, for example, that of the official 
majorities or the proposal to take power to appoint 
Executive Councils in the great Provinces, I should 
have been shaken. Therefore, I hope the House will 
believe that these, I will not say arguments, but these 
innuendoes — I am not accusing the noble Marquis of 
stooping to that — of which I hear so much arc really 
random, undeserved, and complete moonshine. 

INDIAN POLITICAL LEADERS AND OUTRAGES. 

I have no more to say about the Bill except this. 
It has been admitted all through — the noble Marquis 
has not denied it, and Lord Curzon expressly admitted 
it — that We had reason to congratulate ourselves so far 
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on the fact that the introduction of the Bill and the 
announcement of the policy which it was my fortune 
to make in your Lordships* House in December have 
produced a remarkable abatement in the tension' which 
was formerly a source of difficulty and embarassment 
to Lord Minto’s Government. Without making a 
boast — it is too early yet — as to the effect of the Bill 
I think the House will be interested to know of the 
account I received on March 6. I cannot reproduce 
the text but I hope your Lordships will allow me to 
convey to you the substance of it. It bears on the 
Bill and on the public mind in this country in judging 
the Bill. 

The insinuation that Indian political leaders arc 
still unwilling to denounce outrages is not the case. 
So I am assured. Immediately after murder of the 
Counsel [the hateful murder the other day of the pro- 
secuting Counsel in the Court] an influential native 
meeting was held in the Town Hall of Calcutta to 
protest against the outrage. The Moderates are quite 
genuine in their wish to assist in putting down 
anarchy. India is not, so I am assured and readily 
believe, and all the evidence points in the same way, 
in a state of insurrection. That is not to say that we 
may not expect further isolated attempts at outrage. 
The Government of India do not believe them to be 
instigated by any political party of the least import- 
ance. Any further outrages which may probably occur 
at intervals would in no way indicate widespread sedi- 
tion or justify a belief in the disloyalty of the political 
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leaders. The position now is really one for police 
watchfulness. Isolated outrages will not in any way 
justify [I commend this to any of your Lordships who 
doubt the policy of the Bill or have misgivings in con- 
nection with it] the assumption that the general state 
of the country is dangerous. 

I hope the House will think that that is a very 
satisfactory state of things. Language of that sort could 
not have been used six months ago. I am not taking 
credit for that improved state of things entirely to the 
Bill, but I am very earnest in pressing on your Lord- 
ships, as I have done all through the stages of the 
Bill, this fact — that any interruption or whittling 
away or retardation of this Bill will do something to 
impair what is satisfactory in the account I have just 
had the honour of communicating to your Lordships. 
I beg to move that this Bill be read a third time. 
{Cheers.) 



THE HINDU MAHOMEDAN 
PROBLEM. 


[Lml Morley received at the India Office on 
Wednesday (January 27, 1909), a deputation of the 
London Branch of the All-India Modem League, ivho 
waited upon him in order to represent to him the 
views of the Mussalmans of India on the projected 
Indian Reforms.] 

Lord Morley in reply said: — It is not too strong 
an exp;:ession to say that I am delighted to meet you 
to-day, because I have always felt in my political 
experience, which is now pretty long, that it is when 
face answers to face that you come in that way to 
points of controversial issue, I have listened to the 
very able speech of my friend, Mr. Ameer Ali and to 
the speech which followed with close attention, not 
merely for the sake of the arguments upon the special 
points raised, but — what is more imjx)rtant than the 
special points very often and, I am sure, in this case — 
because the underlying feeling and the animating spirit 
of those two speeches are to me full of encouragenjent. 
Why ? Because instead of — as I rather anticipated, 
or did till a few days ago — a rather hostile attitude to 
our reforms as a whole, I find that you receive them 
and welcome them cordially and with gratitude. I 
cannot say with what satisfaction I received that 
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announcement, and how much it encourages me. If 
you will allow me, I will, before I come to the special 
points, say a few words upon the general position, 
because it is very important to you and to us of His 
Majesty’s Government. 

A HOPEFUL OUTLOOK. 

It is only five weeks, I think, since our scheme was 
launched, and I am bound to say that at the end of 
those five weeks the position may fairly be described as 
most hbpeful and most promising. (Bear, hear) I 
do not think that the millennium will come in five 
more weeks, nor in 50 weeks ; but I do say that for a 
scheme of so wide a scope to be received as this scheme 
has been is a very promising and hopeful sign. It 
does not follow that because we have launched our 
ship with a slant of fair wind that means the same 
thing as getting into harbour. There are plenty of 
difficult points which we have got to settle, but when 
I try from my conning tower in this office to look 
round and read the signs in the political skies, I, for 
one, am full of hope and confidence. The great thing 
is that in every party both in India and at home — in 
every party, and every section, and every group — 
there is a recognition of the magnitude and the 
gravity of the enterprise on which we have embarked ; 
and that will have a very remarkable effect. I 
studied very closely the proceedings at Madras, and 
I studied the proceedings at Amritsar, and in two most 
able speeches made in both those places I find a truly 
political spirit in the right sense of the word — in the 
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sense of perspective and proportion — which I some- 
times wish could be imitated by some of my excellent 
English friends. I mean that issues important enough 
but upon which some differences are put aside — for 
the time only, if you like, but st’ll put aside— in face 
of and considering the magnitude of the great issues 
which we present to you in these reforms. On Monday, 
in the jTiwe.s* newspaper, there was a very long and 
most interesting communication from Bombay, written 
I believe, by a gentleman of very wide Indian ' know- 
ledge and even, level-headed humour. Now, what does 
he say? He takes account of the general position as 
he found it in India shortly after the despatch arrived. 

“ I might have dwelt,” he says, “ upon the fact that I have 
not met a single official who does not admit that some changes 
which should gratify Indian longings were necessary, and I 
might have expatiated upon the abounding evidence that Lord 
Morley's despatch and speech have unquestionably eased a 
tension which had become exceedingly alarming.” 

That is a very important thing, which I believe 
Parliament has recognised — certainly it is recognised in 
the Cabinet. 

THE NECESSITY FOR OFFICIAL SUPPORT. 

We are not free to do altogether what we would 
like. We cannot fold our arms and say that things are 
to go on as they did before, and I rejoice to see what 
this gentleman says there. He is talking of officials, 
and — I speak quite frankly — I always felt from the 
beginning that if we did not succeed in carrying with 
us the goodwill of that most important and powerful 
service, the Indian Civil Service, there would be good 
reason for suspecting that we were wrong upon the 
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merits, and even if we were not wrong on the merits^ 
there would be good reason for apprehending formidable 
difficulties. I have myself no end of confidence in them. 

I sometimes see in some journals of my own party 
suspicions thrown upon the loyalty of that service to 
His Majesty’s Government of the day, whoever and 
whatever that Government may be. It is absurd to 
think anything of the kind. If our policy and our 
proposals receive the approval of Parliament and the 
approval of officials, such as those spoken of in the 
Times the other day, I am perfectly sure there will be 
no more want of goodwill and zeal on the part of the 
Indian Civil Service than there would be in the officers 
of His Majesty’s Fleet or His Majesty ’s Army — it would 
be just the same. I should like to read another passage 
from that letter : — 

It would probably be incorrect to say that the bulk of the 
Civil Service in the Bombay Presidency are gravely apprehousive. 
Most of them are not unnaturally anxious— 1 agree ; it is per- 
fectly natural that they should be anxious—but the main ofliciala 
in whoso judgment most coafidence can be placed regard the 
future with the buoyant hopefulness without which an English- 
man in India is lost indeed. 

I think all that is reassuring, and no sign nor 
whisper reaches me that any responsible Section or creed ^ 
either in India or here, has any desire whatever — except# 
Wrong-headed individuals; such individuals exist, I 
daresay, even in India — to wreck our scheme. That 
is a very important position to start from. And let us 
go further. We could not have a better sign — I am 
always told to realise the magnitude of what we are 
about, that statesmen abroad outside these realms 
14 
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capable of reflection are watching us with interest 
and wishing us Well— -than the remarkable and 
splendid utterance of President Roosevelt the other day 
at Washington. And if we turn from Washington to 
the East, inJEurope, I know very well that any in- 
justice, any suspicion that we were capable of being 
unjust to Mahomedans in India would certainly have a 
very soycre and injurious reaction in Constantinople. 
(Hear, hear.) I am alive to all these things. Mr. 
Ameer Ali said he was sure the Secretary of State 
would mete out just and equitable treatment to all 
interests if their views were fairly laid before him. 
That gentleman did me no more than justice when he 
said that. The Government are most zealous and 
earnest, acting in thorough good faith, in the desire to 
press forward these proposals. I may tell you that our 
Bill, which will be submitted to Parliament, its assent 
being necessary, is ready. I will introduce it at the 
first minute after the address is over, and, when it 
reaches other places, it will bo pressed forward with all 
the force and resolution that Parliamentary conditions 
permit. There will be no time lost. These are not 
mere pious opinions or academic reforms ; they are pro- 
,posals which are to take Parliamentary shape, at the 
earliest possible moment ; and after taking Parliament- 
ary shape, no time will, I know, be lost in India in 
bringing them as rapidly as possible into practical 
operation. 

THE MAHOMEDANS* COMPLAINT. 

Now the first point Mr. Ameer Ali made was upon 
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the unfairness to the members of the Mahomedao com- 
munityi caused by reckoning in the Hindu census a 
large multitude of men who are— i-not entitled to be 
there, in short. I cannot for many reasons follow that 
argument. I submit that it is not very easy — and I 
have gone into the question very carefully — to divide 
these lower castes and to classify them. Statisticians 
would be liable to be charged with putting too many 
into either one or the other division, wherever you Mke 
to dr£fw the line. I know the force of the argument, 
and am willing to attach to it whatever weight 
deserves. I wish some of my friends in this country 
would study the figures of what are called the lower 
castes, because they would then see the enormous 
difficulty and absurdity — absurdity — of applying to 
India the same principles that are very good guides to 
us Westerners who have been bred on the pure milk of 
the Benthamite word — one man one vote and every 
man a vote. That dream, by the way, is not quite 
realised yet in this country ; but the idea of insisting 
on a principle of that sort — and I should not be 
surprised if my friend here (Mr. Buchanan) lieard 
something of it before he is many weeks older — is 
absurd to anybody who rellects on the multiplicity of 
these varied castes. 

THE PROPOSED ELECTORAL COLLEGES. 

/Then there is the question of the joint electofate 
— what is called the mixed electoral college. I was 
very glad to read this paragraph in the paper that you 
were good enough to send to me. You recognise the 
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very principle which was at the back of our minds 
when we came to the conclusion of the mixed electoral 
college. You say ; 

In common with other well-wishers of India the Committee 
look forward to a time when the development of a true spirit of 
compromise or the fusion of the races may make principles 
indicated by his Lordship capable of practical application with- 
out sacrificing the interests of any of the nationalities or giving 
political ascendancy to one to the disadvantage of the others. 
But the Committee venture to think that, however ready the 
country may be for constitutional reforms the interest of the two 
great communities of India must be considered and dealt with 
separately. ^ 

Therefore, to begin with, the difference between 
in principle about the joint electorate is only this. 
We arc guilty of nothing more than that we were 
premature, in the views of these gentlemen we were 
impatient idealists. You say to me : “ It is very fine; 
we hope it will all come true, but you are premature ; 
we must wait,’* But though premature I observe 
that your own suggestion in one of those papers 
adopts and accepts the principle of the scheme out- 
lined in our despatch. It is quite true to say : ** Oh, 
but you are vague in your despatch ;’* but a despatch 
is not a Bill. A Minister writing a despatch does not 
put in all the clauses and sections and sub-sections and 
schedules. It is the business of a Minister composing 
a despatch like ours of November 27, 1908, to indicate 
only general lines — general enough to make the sub- 
stance and body of the scheme intelligible, but still 
general. 1 should like to say a word about the despatch. 
It is constantly assumed that in the despatch we 
prescribed and ordered the introduction of the joint 
electoral college.. If any of you will be good enough 
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to look at the despatch, you will find that no langiiagie 
of that sort — no law of the Medes and Persians — is tO 
be found in it. If you refer to paragraph 1 2 you will 
see that our language is this : 

I suggest for your consideration that the object in view 
might be better secured, at any rate in the more advanced 
provinces in India, by a modification of the system of popular 
•electorate founded on the principle of electoral colleges. 

You see it was merely a suggestion thrown out for 
the Government of India, not a direction of the Medes 
and Persians stamp. You say : 

That for the purpose of electing members to the Provincial 
Councils, electoral colleges should bo constituted on lines 
suggested by bis Lordship composed exclusively of Mahomedans 
whose numbers and mode of grouping should be fixed by execu- 
tive authority. 

This comes within the principle of my des- 
patch, and . wc shall see — I hope very speedily — 
whether the Government of India disclose objec- 
tions to its practicability. Mark, electoral colleges 
constituted on lines ** composed exclusively of 
Mahomedans whose members and mode of grouping 
should be fixed by executive authority ’* — that is a 
proposition which is not outside the despatch, but whe- 
ther practicable or not is a matter for discussion bet- 
ween us here and the Government in India. 

WHAT IS THE ALTERNATIVE ? 

The aim of the Government and yours is identical 
— that there shall be (to quote Mr. Ameer Ali’s words) 
adequate, real, and genuine Mahomedan represent- 
ation.” Now, where is the difference between us? The 
machinery we commended you do not think possible. 
What machinery ? Mixed electoral colleges. Welh 
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as I have told yoU| the language of the despatch does 
not insist upon a mixed electoral college. It would 
be no departure in substance from the principle of our 
suggestion that there should be a separate Mahomedan 
electorate — an electorate exclusively Mahomedan; and 
in view of the wide and remote distances, and difficul- 
ties of organisation, in consequence of those distances 
in the area constituting a large province, I am not 
sure that this is not one of those cases whefe elec- 
tion by two stages would not be in the liigiiest degree 
convenient, and so there might be a separate electo- 
ral college exclusively Mahomedan. That is, I take 
it, in accordance with your own proposal. I do not 
commit myself to it off-hand, but thinking it very 
carefully over with experts, a proposal of that kind— 
an exclusively Mahomedan electorate sending their 
votes to an exclusively Mahomedan electoral college 
for the purpose of choosing a representative to sit in 
the Provincial Legislative Council — is not outside the 
despatch ; and wc shall see what view the Government 
of India take up on a proposal of that sort. There 
are various methods by which it could be done. In 
the first place, an election exclusively Mahomedan 
might be direct into the Legislative Council. The 
electorate might vote for a man to sit in the Legis- 
lative Council. I fancy that would be impossible by 
reason of distance. In the second place, you could 
have an election by separate communities to a local 
board, and the local board should be the electoral 
college, the Mahomedans separating themselves from 
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the other members of the board for that purpose. 
Thirdly, the members of the local board, the com- 
munities being separate in the same way, could re- 
turn a member for the electoral college. Fourthly, 
you might have a direct election to an electoral 
college by the community, and this electoral college 
would return a representative to the Legislative Coun- 
cil. These, you see, are four different expedients 
which will deserve consideration for attaining the end, 
having a more or less direct vote, and an exclusively 
Mahomedan voice in returning Mahomedan represent- 
atives. 

THE BALANCE OF PARTIES. 

I go to the next point, the apprehensions lest 
if we based our system on numerical strength alone 
a great injustice! would be done to your community. 
Of course, We all considered that from the Viceroy 
downwards — and whether your apprehensions are well- 
founded or not, it is the business of those who call 
themselves statesmen to take those apprehensions into 
account and to do the best wc can in setting up a 
great working system to allay and meet those appre- 
hensions. (ITear, If you take numerical 

strength as your basis, in the Punjab and Eastern 
Bengal, Mahomedans are in a decisive majority. In 
the Punjab, the Moslem population is 53 per cent 
to 38 per cent. Hindu. In Eastern Bengal, 38 per 
cent, are Moslems, and 37 per cent, are Hindus. 
Therefore, in these two provinces, on the numerical 
basis alone, the Mahomedans will secure sufficient 
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representation. In Madras, on the other hand, the 
Hindus are 89 per cent, against 6 percent, of Moslems, 
and therefore, numbers would give no adequate 
representation to Moslem opinion — in fact, no re- 
presentation at all. In Bombay, the Moslems are in 
the ratio of 3 ^ to 14 millions— 2o per cent, to 77 per 
cent. The conditions are very complex in Bombay, 
and I need not labour the details of this complexity. 

I am inclined to agree with those who think lhat it 
might be left to the local Government, either with the 
assent of the Central Government or otherwise, to take 
other elements into view required or suggested by 
local conditions. Coming to the United Provinces, 
there the Moslems are millions to 40^’ Hindus 14 
per cent, to 85 percent. This ratio of numercial 
strength no more represents the proportion in elements 
of weight and importance than in Eastern Bengal 
does the Hindu ratio of 37 per cent, to 58 per cent, 
of Moslems. You may set off each of those two cases 
against the other. Then there is the great province 
of Bengal, where the Moslems are one quarter of the 
Hindus— 9 millions to 39 millions— 18 per cent, to 
77 per cent. 1 do not know, but the case of Bengal 
deserves its own consideration. 

THE PROBLEM FOR SOLUTION. 

We all see, then, that this problem presents 
enormous difficulty — how are j’ou going in a case like 
the United Provinces, for example, to secure that 
adequate and substantial representation which it is the 
interest and the desire of the Government for its own 
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sake to have, in order that it might be rightly 
acquainted with the views and wishes of those for 
whom it is making and administering laws ? No fair* 
minded Moslem would deny in Eastern Bengal, any 
more than a fair-minded non- Moslem would deny it 
in the United Provinces, that this is a great difficulty. 
You see, gentlemen, I do not despair of finding a. 
fair-minded man in a controversy of this kind. From 
information that reaches me I do not at all despanr of 
meeting fair-minded critics of both communities in 
spite of the very sharp antagonism which exist on 
many matters betwt'en them. But, whatever may 
be the case with Mahomedans and Hindus, there is 
one body of men who are bound to keep a fair mind 
and that is the Government. The Government are 
bound, whatever you may do among yourselves, strictly 
and I will even say sternly, to keep a fair mind and 
to deal with this problem in that spirit. Now, what 
is the object of the Government ? It is that these 
Legislative Councils should represent truly and effec- 
tively, with a reasonable approach to the balance of 
r^al social forces, the wishes and needs of the com- 
munities themselves. That is the object of the Govern- 
ment, and in face of a great problem of that kind 
algebra, arithmetic, geometry, logic — none of these 
things will do your business for you. You have to 
look at it widely and away from those sciences, which 
are excellent in their place, but not always when you 
are solving profound complex political difficulties. I 
think if you allow some method of leaving to a local 
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authority the power of adding to the number of 
representatives from the Mahomedan community, or 
the Hindu community, ‘ as the case may be, that 
might be a possible and prudent way of getting through 
this difficulty. Let us all be clear of one thing, 
namely — and I thought of this when I heard one or 
.two observations that fell from Mr. Ameer Ali — that 
no general proposition can be wisely based on the 
possession of one community either of superior civil 
qualities or superior personal claims. If you begin 
to introduce that element, you can see in a moment 
the perils to that peace and mutual goodwill which 
we hope to emerge by-and-by, though it may be 
longer than I think. You cannot imagine anything 
more perilous to that peace and goodwill than a 
position of that kind. I repeat that I see no harm 
from the point of view of a practical working com- 
promise in the principle that population, numerical 
strength, should be the main factor in determining 
how many representatives should sit for this or the 
other community ; but modifying influences may be 
taken into account in allotting the numbers of such 
representatives. 

INDIANS ON THE EXECUTIVE COUNCILS. 

As regards Indian Members on the Executive 
Councils, if you will allow me to say so, I think it was 
dubious tactics to have brought that question forward. 
We were told by those who object, for instance, to 
recommend to the Crown an Indian Member of the 
Viceroy’s Executive — we were told that it will nevertlo, 
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that if you put a man of one community in the other wilt 
demand a second. Well, those who desire a recom- 
mendation of that sort to be made to the Crown certain- 
ly will not have their path made any more easy for 
them by this kind of manifestation. But, as it has 
been mentioned I should like to speak quite plainly 
and frankly. The Executive Council in all — this will 
not be in the Bill — consists of six members. ^ Suppose 
there were to be two vacancies, and I were to recom- 
mend to the Crown the appointmtmt of one Mahomodan 
and one Hindu, the effect would be that of the six 
gentlemen one-third would be non-English. That may 
be all right, but it would be a very serious step. Sup- 
pose you say you will bring in a Bill then. That is 
much more easily said than done. I am talking per- 
fectly plainly. You would not get such a Bill, I want 
to talk a little more plainly. I want to say that refer- 
ence to the Hindu Community or the Mahomedan 
community in respect to the position of the Viceroy’s 
Executive is entirely wide of the mark in the view, I 
know, both of Viceroy and of myself. It is not the 
principle upon which a representation of this kind will 
be made — certainly not by me so long as I hold the 
office of Secretary of State, and I am perfectly sure it 
will not be approved by his Excellency. If, as I have 
already said I expect, it may be my duty by-and-by to 
recommend to the Crown the name of an Indian 
member, it will not be for a moment for the sake of 
placing on the Viceroy’s Executive Council an Indian 
member simply as either a Hindu or a Mahomedan. 
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Decidedly we are of opinion that the Governor-General 
in Council will be all the more likely to transact busi- 
ness wisely if he has a responsible Indian adviser at his 
elbow. But the principle in making such a recom- 
mendation to the Crown would be to remove the appa- 
rent disability in practice — for there is no disability ir* 
law— of an Indian holding a certain appointmcn. 
because he is an Indian. That is a principle we do nc. 
accept ; and the principal I should go upon myself— 
and I know Lord Minto would say exactly the same — 
is the desirability of demonstrating that we hold to the 
famous promise made in the Proclamation of Queen 
Victoria in 1858, that if a man is fully qualified in 
proved ability and character to fill a certain post, he 
shall not be shut out by race or religious faith. That 
is our principle and beyond that I, for one, shall not be 
induced to go. There is a very great deal more to be 
said on this most important subject ; but to-day I need 
only tell you — which I do with all respect, without 
complaining of what you have said, and without deny- 
ing that in practical usage some day there may be 
means of alteration for meeting your difficulty — I do 
not know, I have no right to bind some one else who 
may fill my post — I see no chance whatever of our 
being able to comply with your present request. 

CONCLUSION. 

I have endeavoured to meet you as fairly as I 
possibly could. I assure you we are acting in earnest, 
with zeal and entire good faith ; and my suggestion 
that any member of the Government, either in this 
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office or the Government of India, has any prejudice 
whatever against Mahomedans for the purposes of 
political administration in India, is one of the idlest 
and most wicked misapprehensions that could possibly 
enter even into the political mind. I am greatly en- 
couraged by having met you. I am sure that you 
speak in the name of important bodies of your own 
countrymen and of your own community : I am sure 
that you are going to look at our proposals in a fair 
and reasonable spirit, and that you are giving us 
credit for a desire to do the best that we possibly can 
in the interests of all the communities in India, includ- 
ing also the interests of the British Government. I 
can only tell you further, if you will take it from me, 
that if this action of the present Government — His 
Majesty’s Government, the Government of India — 
fails and miscarries, and is wrecked, it will be a 
considerable time before another opportunity occurs. 
You will never again — I do not care whether the time 
be long or be short — you will never again have the 
combination of a Viceroy and a Secretary of State 
who are more thoroughly in earnest in their desire to 
improve Indian government, and to do full justice to 
all bodies of the Indian population. 



THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE 
PROBATIONERS. 


[The Vice-Chancellor of Oxford University and the 
teachers of the Indian Civil Service probationers 
gave a ditmer to the probationers on Saturday (June 
12,1909) at the New Masonic Hall^ Oxford^ to meet 
Lord Morleij of Blackburn^ Secretary of Slate for 
India, The Vice-Chancellor (Dr, Warren^ President 
of Magdaleii) was in the Chair, and Sir Ernest 
Trevelyan was among those present,] 

Lord Morlcy, in proposing the toast of “ The 
Civil Service of India,” said: — Gentlemen, it is a great 
honour that it should fall to me to be the first Secre- 
tary of State to address this body of probationers and 
others. Personally, I am always delighted at any 
reason, good or bad, that brings me to Oxford. (Cheers.) 
A great deal of Cherwell water has flowed under 
Magdalen Bridge since I was an undergraduate, and 
even a graduate here, and I have a kind of feeling of 
nostalgia, which is an honourable feeling after all, 
when I come to Oxford. The reminiscences of one’s 
younger days — I do not want to discourage you, quite 
the contrary — are apt to have in older times an ironical 
tinge, but that is not for any of you to-day to consider. 
I am glad to know that of the 50 old members of the 
Civil Service who are going out this autumn not less 
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than half are Oxford men, most of them, nearly all of 
them, Oxford bred, and even the three or four who are 
not Oxford bred are practically, so far as can be, 
Oxford men. Now I will go a little wider. An Indian 
Minister is rather isolated in the public eye amid the 
press and bustle of the^political energies, perplexities, 
interests, and partisan passions that stir and concen- 
trate attention on our own home affairs. Yet let me 
assure you that there is no ordinary compensation for 
that isblation in the breast of an Indian Minister. He 
finds that compensation in the enormous magnitude 
and the endless variety of all the vast field of interests, 
present and still morer future, that are committed to his 
temporary charge. Though his charge may be tempor- 
ary, I should think every Secretary of State remembers 
that even in that fugitive span of his days he may do 
either some good or, if he is unhappy, he may do some 
harm« 

ENGLAND’S ONLY REAL EMPIRE. 

This week London has been enormously excited 
by the Imperial Press Conference, and I was (;xcited 
too. {Laughter.) But I was rather struck by the 
extraordinarily small attention, almost amounting to 
nothing, that was given to the Dominion that you here 
are concerned with. No doubt an Imperial Conference 
raises one or two very delicate questions as to whether 
common citizenship is to be otserved or whether the 
relations between India, for example, and the Colonies 
should remain what they are. Well, I am not going 
to expatiate upon that to-night, but it did occur to me 
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in reading all these proceedings that the part of Ham- 
let was rather omitted, because India, after all, is the 
only real Empire. You there have an immense Domi- 
nion, an almost countless population, governed by 
foreign rulers — and that is what an Empire is. How- 
ever, I will not go into that to-night, but I observed it 
all with a rather grim feeling in my mind that, if any- 
thing goes wrong in India, the whole of what we arc 
talking about now, the material and military conditions 
of the Empire as a whole, might be strangely altered. 
Now, one of the happy qualities of youth — and there 
is no pleasure greater than to see you for those who 
have passed beyond that stage — is not to be, I think I 
am right, in a hurry, not to be too anxious either for 
the present or future measure or the responsibilities of 
life and a career. You will forgive me if I remind 
you of what I am sure you all know — that the civil 
government of 230,000,000 persons in British India is 
in the hands of some i,2oo men who belong to the 
Indian Civil Service, Now, let us follow that. Any 
member of a body so small must be rapidly placed in 
a position of command, and it is almost startling to 
me, when I look round on the fresh physiognomies 
of those who have returned {laughter), to think of the 
contrast between the position, we will say, of some of 
your Oxford contemporaries who are lawyers and who 
have to spend, many of them, a good many years 
possibly in chambers in Lincoln’s Inn or the Temple 
waiting for briefs that do not come. Contrast your 
position with that of members who enter the Home 
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Civil Service, an admirable service ; but still, for a 
good long time, a member who enters that service 
has got to pursue the minor and slightly mechanical 
routine of Whitehall. (Laughter.) You will not mis^ 
understand me, because nobody knows better than a 
Minister how tremendous is the debt he owes to the 
permanent officials of his department. Certainly, I 
am the last man to under-rate that. Well, now, any 
of yo^ may be rapidly placed in a position of real 
command with enormous responsibilities. I am speak- 
ing in the presence of men who know better than I 
do all the details of this, but it is true that one of 
you in a few years may be placed in command of a 
district and have l ,000,000 human beings committed 
to his charge. He may have to deal with a famine ; 
he may have to deal with a riot ; he may take a deci- 
sion on which the lives of thousands of people may 
depend. Well, I think that early call to responsibi- 
lity, to a display of energy, to the exercise of indivi- 
dual decision and judgment is what makes the Indian 
Civil Service a fine career. (Cheers.) And that is what 
has produced an extraordinary proportion of remark- 
able men in that great service. I cannot imagine a 
career richer in occasions which call out these qualities^ 

THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE AS A CAREER. 

There is another elevating thought that I should 
suppose is present to all of you, to those who are 
already in important posts and those who are by-and- 
by going to take them up. The good name of 
England is in your keeping. (Cheers.) Your conduct 
15 
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and the conduct of your colleagues in other branches 
of the Indian Service decides what the se people of 
India are to think of British Governmont and of 
those who represent it. Of course, you cannot expect 
the simple villager to care anything or to know 
anything about the abstraction called the raj. What 
he knows is the particular officer who stands in front 
of him and with whom he has dealings. If that 
officer is harsh or overbearing or incompetent^ the 
Government gets the discredit of it ; he assumes the 
Government is also harsh, overbearing, and incompe- 
tent, There is this peculiarity which strikes me 
about the Indian Civil Servant. I am not sure that 
all of you will at once welcome it, but it goes to the 
root of the matter. He is always more or less on duty. 
It is not merely when he is doing his office work, 
but he is always more or less on duty, and the great 
men of that great service have always recognised 
this obligation, that official relations are not to be the 
beginning and the end of the duties of an Indian 
administrator. It has been my pleasure and privilege 
during the three or four years I have been at the 
India Office to see a stream of important Indian 
officials come round home by my office, and I gather 
from them that one of the worst drawbacks of the 
modern speeding-up of the great wheels of the machine 
of Indian Government is that the Indian Civil Servant 
has less time and less opportunity than he used to 
have of bringing himself into close contact with those 
with whose interests he is concerned. One of these 
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rmportant officials told me the other day this story : 
A retired veteran, an Indian soldier of some kind or 
another, had come to him and said : 

This is an odd state of things. The other day so-and-so, a 
young commissioner or what not, was coming down to my 
village or district. We did the best we could to get a good 
camping-ground for him. He arrived with his attendants. He 
went into his tent. He immediately began to write. He went 
on writing. We thought he had got very urgent business to do. 
We went away. We arrived in the morning soon after dawn. 
He was still writing, or he had begun again, and so concerned 
was he both in the evening and in the morning with his writing 
that we really had nothing from him but a polite salaam. 

This was told to me by an important official, and 
it may or may not be typical, but I can imagine it is 
possible, at all events. That must be pure mischief. 
If I am going to remain Indian Secretary, I was going 
to say for a dozen years to come, certainly my efforts 
would be devoted to an abatement of that enormous 
amount of writing. (Gheerit.) You applaud that senti- 
ment now, but you will applaud it more by-and-by. 

SOCIAL RELATIONS WITH INDIANS. 

But upon this point of less time being devoted to 
writing and more time to cultivating social relations 
with the people, it is very easy for us here, no doubt, 
to say you ought to cultivate social ndations, but I 
can imagine a man who has done a hard day’s office 
work — I am sure I should feel it myself — is not in- 
clined to launch out upon talk and enquiries and so 
forth among the people with whom he is immediately 
concerned. I can imagine it is asking almost in a way 
too much fre:n human nature. Still, that is the thing 
to aim at — not exacting too much from human 
nature. The thing to aim at is — all civilians who 
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write and speak say the same — to cultivate social 
relations so far as you can. I do not mean in the 
towns, I am rather sceptical from my observation of 
them, but in the local communities with which many 
of you arc going to be concerned. It seems to me 
that much might be done irt that way. I saw the 
other day a letter from a lady, not, I fancy,k particularly 

sentimental about this matter, and she said this : — 
There would bo great improvement if only better social 
relations could be established with Indians personally.* 1 do 
wish that all young officials could be primed before they came 
out with the proper ideas on this question. 

Well, I have no illusions whatever as to my right 
or power of priming you. I think each of us can see 
for himself the desirability of every one who goes out 
there having certain ideas in his head as to his own 
relations with the people whom he is called upon to 
govern. That is the mission with which we have to 
charge you, and it is as momentous a mission as was 
ever confided to any great military commander or any 
admiral — this mission of yours to place yourselves in 
touch with the people whom you have got to govern. 
I am under no illusions that I can plant new ideas in 
your minds compared with the ideas that may be 
planted by experienced heads of Indian Government 
The other day I saw a letter of instructions from 
a very eminent Lieutenant-Governor to those of the 
next stage below him as to the attitude that they were 
to take to the new civilians when they arrived, 
and you 24 or 25 gentlemen will get the benefit of 
those instructions if you are going to that province, 
jdo not think there is any reason why I should 
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not mention his name — it was Sir Andrew Fraser, the 
retired Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal — and those 
instructions as to the temper that was to be 
inculcated upon newcomers were marked by a force, 
a fulness, and a first-hand aptitude which not even 
the keenest Secretary of State could venture to ap- 
proach. I know that exile is hard. It is very easy 
for us here to preach. Exile is and must be hard, but 
I feel confident that under the guidance of the great 
officials there under whom you will find yourselves, you 
will take care not to ignore the Indian, not to hold 
apart and aloof from the Indian life and ways, not to 
believe that you will not learn anything by conversa- 
tion with educated Indians. {Cheers,) And while you 
are in India and among Indians and responsible to 
Indians, because you arc as responsible to them as you 
are to us here, while you are in that position, gentle- 
men, do not live in Europe all the time. {Cheers,) 
Whether or not — I am quite candid — it was a blessing 
either for India or for Great Britain that this great 
responsibility fell upon us, whatever the ultimate des- 
tiny and end of all this is to be, at any rate I for my 
part know of no more imposing and momentous trans- 
action than the Government of India by you and those 
like you. I know of no more imposing and momen- 
tous transaction in the vast scroll of the history of 
human Government. {Cheers,) 

. PAST DIFFICULTIES AND PRESENT PROSPECTS. 

We have been within the last two years in a posi- 
tion of considerable difficulty. But the difficulties of 
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Indian Government are not the result — be sure of this. 
— of any single incident or set of incidents. You see 
it said that all the present difficulties arise from the 
Partition of Bengal, but I have never believed that. 
I do not think well of that operation, but that does not 
matter. I was turning the other day to the history of 
the Oxford Mission to Calcutta. In 1899 — Parti- 
tion of Bengal, as you know, was much later — what did 
they say ? “ There exists at present.” — at present in 

1899 — “an increasing bo‘=Hlity to what is Furdpean 
and English among the educated classes.” “No one 
can have,” this Oxford report goes on, “ any real know- 
ledge of India without a deep sense of the splendid 
work done by the great Indian Civil Service — the finest 
service the world has ever seen.” (Cheem.) “ The 
work is recognised by the Indian people. They 
thoroughly appreciate the benefits of our rule, they are 
bound to us by self-interest, but they do not like us.” 
However that may be, we shall see. It is intelligible, 
but that is a result to be carefully guarded against by 
demeanour, by temper, by action — to be guarded against 
at every turn. I think every one would agree that 
anything like a permanent estrangement between the 
Indians and the Europeans would be a dire failure and 
a most tremendous catastrophe. Well, I am coming 
to other grounds. The history of the last six months 
has been important and anxious and trying. Eight 
months ago there certainly was severe tension. Now, 
that tension has relaxed, and the great responsible 
officials on the spot assure me that the position of the 
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hour and the prospects are reassuring. We — that is to 
say, the Government of India and the Secretary of 
State in Council — have kept the word which was 
given by the Sovereign on November i, last year, in 
the message to the people of India, commemorating 
the fiftieth anniversary of the assumption of the powers 
of Government in India by the Crown — the transfer of 
the power from the old Company to the Crown. We 
have kept our word. We have introduced and carried 
through Parliament a measure, every body will admit 
of the higliest importance, a measure for certain 
degrees of reconstitution that was carried through 
both Houses with excellent deliberation. I have been 
in Parliament a groat many years. I have never 
known a measure discussed and conducted with such 
a knowledge and such a desire to avoid small, petty, 
personal incidents. I have never known a measure 
conducted through Parliament in a way more worthy 
of the reputation of Parliament. (Cheers.) 

A “STAGE OF INTENSE INTEREST.” 

Well, now, you are entering upon your duties at 
a stage of intense interest. I saw something Sir 
Charles Elliot, who was Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, had written the other day, and he says this 
is “the most momentous change ever effected by 
Parliament in the Constitution of the Government of 
India since 1858.” He goes on to say that no pru- 
dent man would prophesy. No, and I do not pro- 
phesy. How could I? It depends upon two things : 
It depends, first of all, upon the Civil Service; 
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no, I think I wiD not 'divide them. It depends on 
the Civil Service and it depends on the power 
of Indians with the sense and instincts of Gov- 
ernment to control the wilder and more childish 
spirits with neither the sense nor the instincts of 
Government. As for the Civil Service, which is the 
other branch on which all depends, it is impossible not 
to be struck with the warmest admiration of the 
loyal and>iianful tone in which leading members of 
the Civil Service have expressed their resolufion to 
face the new tasks that this new legislation will im- 
pose upon them. I have not got it with me now, I 
wish I had ; but certain language w^as used by Sir 
Norman Baker, who is now the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal. I think I quoted it in the House of Lords 
and, if I could read it to you, it would be far better 
than any speech of mine in support of the toast I am 
going to propose to you. There nevt!r was a more 
manful and admirable expression of the devotion of 
the great service than the promise of their cordial, 
whole-hearted, and laborious support of the policy 
W^hich they have now got to carry through. I am 
certain there is not one of you w^ho will fall short, and 
I am speaking in the presence of those who are not 
probationers, but persons proved. There is not one of 
you who, when the time comes, will not respond to 
the call in the same spirit in which Sir Norman Baker 
responded. I am now going to take you, if you will 
allow me, for a moment to a point of immediate and, 
I can almost say, personal interest. Everybody will 
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agree, as I say, that we have fulfilled within the last 
six or eight months the pledges that were given by the 
Sovereign in November. {Cheers,) An Indian gentleman 
has been placed on the Council of the Viceroy — not an 
every-day transaction. It needed some courage ; it was 
done. Before that two Indians were placed on the 
Council of India that sits in my own office at White- 
hall. We have passed through Parliament, as I have 
already described to you, this great measure. 

MR, MACKARNESS “ VOTE OF CENSURE.” 

Those are great things ; that is a gre at operation. 
But then I am told there is great uncasinei:s growing 
in the House of Commons as to the matter of deport- 
ation, you know what deportation means. It means 
that nine Indian gentlemen on December 13 last were 
arrested and are now detained — arrested under a law 
which is as good a law .as any law on our own 
Statute Bock. You will forgive me for detaining you 
with this, but it is rather an actual and pressing point. 
Some of the most respected members of my own party 
write a letter to the Prime Minister protesting. A 
Bill has been brought in and the* first reading of it 
was carried two or three days ago, of which I 
can only say — with all responsibility for what 
lam saying — that it is nothing less, if you con- 
sider the source from which it is supported, than a 
vote of censure on me and Lord Minto. The Bill is 
supported by a very clever and very rising and 
perfectly honourable member of the Opposition 'also. 
Now words of an extraordinary character have been 
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used in support of this severe criticism of the policy 
of myself and Lord Minto. In a motion, not in con- 
nection with the Bill, but earlier in the session, words 
were read from Magna Charta, with the insinuation 
that the present Secretary of State is as dubious a 
character as the Sovereign against whom Magna 
Charta was directed. {Laughter,) Gloomy references 
were made to King Charles I, and it was shown that 
we were exercising powers that led, wfien attempted 
to he exercised by Charles I, to the Civil ^Vnr that 
cost Charh'S 1 , his head. {Laughter,) This was a't tlu; 
beginning of the present session. I doubt if they will 
get through to the end of the session, whenever that 
may be, without comparisons being instituted between 
the Secretary of State, for example, and Strafford, or 
even Cromwell in his worst moments, as they would 
think. Well, if Cromwell is mentioned I think I 
shall know where to point out how Cromwell was 
troubled by Fifth Monarchy men, Praise-God Barc- 
' bones, Venner, Saxby, and others. In historical 
parallels I am really fairly prepared. {Laughter,) I 
will try my chance, at all events. 

AN “ EMERGENCY POWER AGAINST “EVIL-DOERS.” 

Now, let US look at this really seriously, because 
really serious minds are exercised by deportation. On 
December 13, nine Indians were arrested under a 
certain Indian regulation of the year 1818, and they 
who reproach us with violating 1215, which is Magna 
Charta, and the Petition of Rights, complain that 
1818 is far too remote for us to be at all affected 
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by anything that was then made law. Now, what is 
the regulation ? I will ask you to follow me pretty 
closely only for a minute or two. The regulation! of 
i8i8 says : — 

Reasons of State occasionally render it necessary to place 
under personal restraint individuals against whom there may 
not he sufficient grounds to institute any judicial proceedings, 
and the Governor-General in Council is able for good and suffi- 
cient reasons to determine that A. B.— whoever ho may bo— 
shall bo placed under personal restraint. 

Let us face that. There is no trial ; tht;re is 
no chaise ; there is no fixed limit of time of deton- 
tion; and, in short, it is ccjuivalent, no doubt, to a 
suspension of Habeas Corpiis. That is a broad statement, 
but substantially that is what it is. Now, I do not deny 
for a moment that if proceedings of this kind, such as 
took place on December 13 last year, were normal or 
frequent, if they took place every day of the Week or 
every week of the month, it would he dangerous and in 
the highest degree discreditable to our whole govern- 
ment in India. It would be detestable and dangi.rous, 
but is there to be no such thing as an emergency power? 
I am not talking about England, Scotland, or Ireland. 
I am talking about India. Is there to be no sucli thing 
as an emergency power ? My view is that the powers 
given under the regulation of 1818 do constitute an 
emergency power which may btj lawfully applied if 
there be an emergency. Was there an emergency last 
December ? I will tell you. The Government of 
India found in December a movement which was a 
grave menace to the ver}’ foundations of public peace 
and security. The list of crimes for 1 2 months was 
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formidable showing the determined and daring charact- 
er of the supporters of this movement. The crimes 
were not all. Terrorism prevented evidence. The 
ordinary process of law was no longer adequate, and 
the impression in this community, in which you are all 
going to take your part, was that the Government 
could be defied with impunity. Well, the Govern- 
ment of India did not need to pass a new law. Wc 
found in the armoury of weapons of Government a 
law, and applied it. Very disagreeable, but #till wt: 
should have been perfectly unworthy of holding the 
position we do — I am speaking now of the Govern- 
ment of India and myself — if we had not taken that 
Weapon out of the armoury and used it against thest. 
evil-doers, {Cheers.) 

NOT CONDEMNED BY INDIAN OPINION. 

It Was vital that we should stamp out this 
impression that the Government of India could be 
defied with impunity, not in matters of opinion, bul 
in matters affecting . peace, order, life and property— 
that the Government in those elementary conditions 
of social existence could be defied with impunity. 1 
say, then — I may be misunderstood, but I will say 
it all the same — it was especially vital in that weet 
of December thAt these severe proceedings should b< 
taken if there was to be any fair and reasonabk 
chance for those reforms which have since come to 2 
birth, which had been for very many months upor 
the anvil, and to which w^e looked, as we look noW; 
for a real pacification. It was not the first tim< 
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that this arbitrary power — for it is that, I never dis- 
guise it — was used. It was used some years ago — 
I forget how many. I was talking the other day to 
an oflScer who was greatly concerned in it in Poona, 
and he described the conditions, and told me the 
effect was magical. I do not say the effect of our 
proceedings the other day was magical. At all events, 
bombs and knives and pistols and so forth arc not 
at an end. None of the great officers in India thinks 
that we may not have some of these over again, but 
at any rate for the moment, and, I believe, for much 
more than the moment, we have secured order and 
tranquillity and acquiescence, and a warm approval of 
and interest in our reforms. I have said v/o have had 
acceptance of our reforms. What a curious thing it is 
that, after the reforms were announced and after 
the deportations had taken place, still there came to- 
Lord Minto deputations, and to me many telegrams, 
conveying their appreciation and gratitude for the 
. reforms, for all those things we have done. Some of 
our good friends should move what is in effect a vote 
of censure upon us. They are better Indians than 
the Indians themselves. (Laughter.) I cannot imagine 
a more mistaken proceeding. 

A FINAL WORD. 

Now let me say one more word about the de- 
portations. It is true that there is no definite charge 
that could be produced in a court of law. That is 
the very essence of the whole transaction. Then it 
is said:— Oh, but you look to the police; you 
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get all your evidence from the police.” That is not so. 
The Government of India get their information, not 
evidence in a technical sense — that is the root of the 
matter — from important district officers. But it is said 
then : “ Who is to decide the value of the informa- 
tion ? ” I heard that one gentleman in the House of 
Commons said privately in ordinary talk ; “ If English 
country gentlemen were to decide this, we would not 
mind.” Who do decide ? Do you think this us done 
by a police-sergeant in a box? On the contrary, 
every one of these nine cases of deportation has bc(;n 
examined and investigated — by whom? By Lord 
Minto, by the late Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, by 
the present Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, by two or 
three members of the Viceroy’s Council. Come, are we 
to suppose for a minute that men of this great station 
and authority and responsibility are going to issue a 
Uttrc> (U cachet for A.B,, C.D., or E.F., without troubl- 
ing themselves whether that lettre de cachet is wisely 
issued or not ? It is absurd to lay any stress whatever 
upon that point. Well, then, it is said of a man who 
is arrested, not on a charge, not on a conviction of a 
court : “ Oh, he ought not to be harshly treated.” He 
is not harshly treated. If he is one of these nine 
deported men, he is not put into contact with criminal 
persons. His family are looked after. He subsists 
under conditions which are to an Indian perfectly con- 
formable to his social position and to the ordinary 
comforts ^nd conveniences of his life. The greatest 
difference is drawn between these nine men and other 
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men against whom charges to be judicially tried are 
brought. The last observation I have to make is that 
all these cases will come up for periodic reconsideration. 
They will come up very shortly, and that consideration 
will be conducted with a gront regard naturally for 
justice, for firmness, for steadfastness, and for resolution. 
There will be no attempt at all to look at this transac- 
tion of these nine deported men otherwise than as a dis- 
agreeajple measure, but as a measure imposed upon us 
by a sense of public duty and a measure that events 
justify, because let us just remember this that, while 
Lord Minto and I are to have a vote of censure, covert or 
direct, the Indians send their deputations to us. What 
did Mr. Gokhale, who is a leader of a considerable body 
of important political opinion in India, say ? Did he 
move a vote of censure? He said in the Legis- 
lative Council the other day in Calcutta that Lord 
Minto and the Secretary of State had saved India 
from drifting into chaos. Therefore, to end that matter, 
I think wc shall withstand our enemies in the gate 
with a clear g'dzc, to borrow the King’s exprtJssiDn as 
to our whole system for 50 years. Wc shall fact: it 
with a clear gaze and a good conscience. (Chcer/f.) 
I : you an apology for pressing Parliamentary 

points upon your attention, but they are important, 
and I am glad you have allowed me to say what I 
have said of them. I invite you now to drink the 
health of “ The Civil Service of India.” 
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\yisconnt Morley nmc.ryod from his retirement on 
Thursday July 25^ IMIH at the National Liberal 
Cluh^ London, to receive a whole hearted tribute from 
Indian admirers. When Sir Krishna Gtqda retired 
from the fiidia CotLncil, he and a number of *distin- 
ynished compatriots formed a Committee for the prs' 
sentation of his bust, in marble, to Lord Morley, The 
artist selected was Mr, Bruce. Joy, and the result of hu 
labours was presented^ to Lord Morley on behalf of ‘ hih 
Indian admirers in grateful recognition of his en- 
lightened and far-sighted state.sinanship and his inraln- 
able services to the people of India while Secretary oj 
State,* In turn, Lord Morley, as a convinced * National 
Liberal,* presented the bust to rhe National Liberal 
Club, which has given it the jdace of honour in tht 
entrance hall. The bust was unveiled by Lady Baig, 
Lord Morley said in reply : — ] 

H e recognized the touching significance of the 
feeling which had prompted the selection ol 
this particular symbol of goodwill and affectionate 
friendship. Referring to his official life in connection 
with India, he said that he deeply regretted the 
absence of Lord Minto, who was Viceroy during his 
term of office as Secretary of State and who was the 
most loyal comrade and the most admirable of fellow* 
workers. He (Lord Morley) could never have gone 
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on but for the steady and prudent support given to 
him by the late Mr. Gokhale. 

The motto of Lord minto and himself was * Rally 
the moderates,’ and he hoped that that would continue 
to be the aim whatever change's might be necessary, 
no security could be certain unless they had the 
moderates with them. Lord Minto once wrote to 
him, * I do believe we can accumulate great influence 
if we only give to the people of India evidence of 
sympathy.’ Then the present Sovereign of this 
realm, who had just returned from India, made a 
speech at the Guildhall in which he said that sym- 
pathy was the keyword to success in holding the 
loyalty of and doing service for the Indians. Sym- 
pathy was no substitute for wise government ; but, on 
the other hand, no Government was wist* which tried 
to do without it, and that certainly was a maxim that 
was followed during the .time that Lord Minto was 
responsible for the Government of India. 

Lord Cromer had sjiid a wise thing when he 
declared that it was much better to give an Indian an 
appointment over an Englishman, even though he was 
the less competent of the two. That was paradoxical, 
but it meant that you gained more in popular content 
than you lost in not having the b<.st administrator. 
Neither Lord Minto nor he ever claimed genius of 
Aristotle ; they were not great jurists, and otherwise 
they were inferior to Aristotle. One did not need to 
have the genius of Aristotle to perceive that a Viceroy 
and Secretary of State would be all the more likely to 
16 
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understand the feelii^g, the opinions, the drifl of India 
if they had an Indian on the Advisory Executive 
Council. Looking back upon that controversy, he 
would say that the most essential of all reforms was 
the adoption of the principle that no Indian was un- 
fitted as such to fulfil the highest duties of citizen- 
ship and the highest responsibilities of government. 
He recalled in this connexion the solemn and sacred 
promise given by Queen Victoria that membership of 
any race within the Empire should not disqualify for 
the holding of office. 

The admission of an Indian to ithe Secretary of 
State’s Council was the most stiffly opposed of all the 
Morley-Minto reforms, but it was now the one 
reform to which there., was no opposition at all. It 
had been, W the contrary, extended and amplified. 
In this respect they had been thoroughly justified by 
experience. 


THE REFORMS. 

Not being in the list of the millenarians, neither 
Lord Minto nor himself ever said that their reforms 
would put a stop to agitation, or that they would 
satisfy the political hunger of India. He was content, 
and he was sure Lord Minto would have been content, 
when he read that the feeling of the people of India 
was never so good as in 1914. Lord Hardinge also 
spoke of the vast political improvement that had 
taken place, and said it was entirely due to Lord 
Minto and himself. 
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It was a great misfortune, he proceeded, when a 
country was overtaken by the rage for experiment. In 
Indian waters they could only proceed by constant, 
regular heaving of the lead — by trying to find some 
middle way between the half-truth»of bold political 
enterprise and the half-truth of political timidity. 

Correspondents had asked him what he thought 
of the proposed reforms. He would be precipitate if 
he gave a bold * Aye * or ‘ No ’ of prai'^c or dispraise, 
though it would not matter if he did. He had given 
a careful study to the Report (‘ Copiousness* he 
remarked humorously/ makes everything more res- 
pectable to me ; it is a literary habit *) but he was not 
going to pronounce on the clauses, or what might 
happen on the committee stages and he felt that he 
could not be mistaken in tracing the liiii'aments of the 
the parental physiognomy of 1909 in the progeny of 
1918. He had been reproached for stating that he 
would not take part in a reform .of India that might 
lead to an Indian Parliament. He would like to 
know what was meant by a Parliament. He did not 
know whether the outcome of the proposals now 
before the country would amount to a Parliament, and 
what sort of a Parliament it would be. Thercforci 
that might well be postponed. But no one could 
suppose for a moment that all the convulsion and 
passion sweeping over the world was going to pass 
India by. Nothing could be. more irrational than to 
imagine the people of India as saying that they were 
out of all this and wanted nothing. There were 
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great and powerful bodies of Indians of whom that 
was not in the least degree true. As to the immedi- 
ate proposals, he had the privilege and advantage of 
being the colleague of the Secretary of State for 
India, and while he felt that Mr. Montagu’s orders 
were more likely to be, on the whole, recommended 
than any other that could be imagined, he deprecated 
at this early stage in the discussion the kind of trucu- 
lence of tone already adopted by some organs of 
opinion who treated this serious and important move- 
ment in connexion with India as if it were a mere 
passing difference in our own public and political life. 
We need all the freedom from party passion that we 
could get to bring us safely through the difficult posi- 
tion in which we were. He had the highest admira- 
tion for the zealous counsels and active experience 
and influence which Mr. Montagu had brought to 
bear on the problems of Indian government from thi 
day that he entered the India Office, and no doubt he 
had continually cast the lead and taken his soundings 
before making his recommendations. Was it surpris- 
ing that India should show herself alive and awake to 
all the events that were known passing in the world ? 
But while we rejoiced in the political progress that 
was taking place in India, let us be sure that we do 
not fall back into political retrogression in our own 
country.' He would repeat a few questions put by 
Lord Macaulay in 1833. Lord Macaulay said: — 
‘ Do you think we can give the Indians knowledge 
without awakening their ambition ? Do you think wc 
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can awaken their ambition without giving them some 
legitimate vent for it ?* And then he said ; — * It may 
be the public mind of India may expand under onr 
system until it has outgrown our system * — that was 
to SJiy, that, having become instructed in European 
knowledge, the Indians might in some future age 
demand European institutions. That was a process, 
said Lord Morley, which would have to be carefully 
watched. It would have to be f^ced, and those 
WOuldAe just and wise statt'smen who did not shrink 
from letting the Imperial public realize all that might 
lie before them. It could not be met by dogmatic 
negatives ; there would have to be considerate treats 
ment whether in the form of Mr. Montagu’s proposals 
or any other form. 



APPENDIX A. 


THE FORWARD POLICY. 


[Mr. John Morley, M. P. addressing his constituents at 
Arbroath^ N, B.y on September 28, 1897, said in the course of his 
speech : — ] 

Well, now I am going to take you to India, where, as you 
know, there is a conflagration of more or less magnitu4e upon 
the North-Western Frontier. I am sure you all read what goes 
on in these military operations. Gentlemen, this is not at all 
the time for opening up the large and even momentous issues 
which are involved in our frontier policy. Brave men and 
skilful men are now striving, at the peril of their lives, to bring 
to an end the mischief which unwise men set loose. We watch 
the efforts of these brave men of ours, and of their native 
comrades, with interest and with confldence, and we all wish 
them a rapid success in their unwelcome and, I venture to think, 
barren task. But while this is not a moment to discuss the 
policy, it is a moment when untoward events quicken political 
comprehensions, and quicken national consciences; it is a 
moment, while we watch this endeavour to cut down the fire, to 
look at the policy which kindled the flame. 

THE RESULT OF THE “ FORWARD *’ POLICV. 

1 am not going into it at any length, because there is one 
other subject which will take me all the time that your patience 
will permit. But 1 wdll say this, and this is clear, that this 
fierce rising of the wild tribes on the North-Western frontier 
of India is the result of the prevalence for some years past of 
a forward policy, and especially — and I call your attention to 
this — of the unfortunate determination of the present Govern- 
ment to follow a policy of activity in extension in the direction 
of the Valley of Cbitral. You will recollect that in the spring 
of 1895, a military expedition was despatched to rescue certain 
British Officers in danger at Chitral. The rescue was effected 
with remarkable promptitude and energy, and then the ques- 
tion was left whether w'e should retain a foothold in Chitral or 
keep away. That came before the Liberal Cabinet of 189.'). 
The Government of India held the view that we ought to hold 
on ; men, on the other hand, of the highest military authority 
and experience were adverse. They said : You had much 
better come away,*' and so far as we, the Government of 1895, 
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were able to ascertain, the preponderance of expert and valuable 
military opinion was in favour of our coming away. I won't 
detain you with talking as to general grounds, hnuncial grounds, 
and otherwise, which were present before us, bat 1 cannot pasa 
over one of the most important of all the considerations that 
,were present in our minds when we determined on the evacua- 
tion of Chitral. When the expedition was setting out for the 
relief of Dr. Robertson, the Viceroy issued a proclamation—and 
I would invite your serious attention to this because your 
judgment on transactions of this kind goes to the roots of 
national honour and national character. The Viceroy issued a 
proclamation in which he promised certain tribes that the 
Government had no intention of permanently occupying any 
territories through which a certain chiefs misconduct might now 
force tl|em to pass, or of interfering with the indopcndoncn of 
the tribes, and that as soon as the particular object with which 
they entered Chitral terriioty Lud been obtained, the force 
would be withdrawn. It was because of that promise of the 
Viceroy that some of these wild tribesmen allowed the forces of 
the Indian Government to go through their territory. Wo held 
that to take any step which might be construed as moaning a 
permanent occupation of the Chitral Valley, or of tho territory 
of the tribesmen, would be to break faith — and to break faith, 
mark you, as I have already said with those who, on tho strength 
of this promise, had not opposed the advance of our relief 
expedition. Well, we decided in 1895 to direct the evacuation 
of the Chitral territory. Events have proved that wo were 
terribly right. (Cheers.) On the very day on which my able and 
eloquent friend, who was then Secretary for India, Sir Henry 
Fowler, was sitting down to write his despatch convoying this 
decision, 1 think that was the very day when an adverse vote 
in the House of Commons unfortunately slit the thread of 
our existence. What happened afterwards was that our .succes- 
sors, in the plenitude of their wisdom and their foresight, flung 
themselves into the arras of the forward party, of the military 
party, with the lamentable results you see. T do not deny that 
other causes contributed to this outbreak, but no reasonable 
man can or does doubt that the non'fulfilmpnt of our promise 
had a powerful effect in stirring up the frontier tribes against 
us. There was a regular course only too familiar to us in all 
these forward operations. 

THE “FORWARD** RAKE’S PROORESS. 

These are the five stages of the “forward” Rake’s pro- 
gress. (Laughter.) First, to push on into places where you 
have no business to be, and where you had promised you would 
not %o—{hear, hear)— aecond, your intrusion is resented, and ia 
those wilds resentment means resistance; third, you instantly 
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cry out that the people are rebels and their act is rebellion, iu 
spite of your own assurances that you had no intention of 
setting up a permanent sovereignty over them; fourth, you 
send forces to stamp out the rebellion ; fifth, having spread 
bloodshed and confusion and anarchy, you declare with hands 
uplifted to heaven, that moral reasons force you to say, for if 
you were to leave, this territory would be left in a condition no 
civilised power could contemplate with equanimity and compo- 
sure. These are the five stages of the “forward** Rake's 
progress. 


THE OOTERNMENT’8 WANT OP FORESIGHT. ' 

To show how blind these men are, let mo recall what the 
Secretary of State for India, when declining this section in 1895, 
said of thid operation, after this reversal of our policy f “We 
have now arrived ** — this is two years ago — “ at a settlement of 
our frciilii-r difficulties. Wo have, I think, by these arrangements, 
utilised the results of the Cbitral expedition, and my one wish 
now is** — that is the Secretary of State speaking in 1895 — “to 
look to- the condition of Indian finance, to associate with 
the satisfactory settlement of these frontier questions a period 
of quietude and economy.** {Laughter,) That was the degree 
of foresight of Her Majesty*s Government. Was there ever so 
unlucky a prophet? “A satisfactory settlement of these 
frontier questions.*' You see how they are settled. “ Quietude 
and economy I ** Why, I am told by those who are very 
competent to judge these proceedings that they will cost five 
millions sterling if they cost a rupee. “ Quietude and 
economy ! This is all I have to say on this point. There will 
be much to be said about it before we have done with it. It is 
obviously bad to turn these tribes iuto enemies, and to incline 
them to be the friends of the invader, if ever an invader should 
he minded to approach India through those high uplands and 
valleys. It is bad, but what is worst of all is that it means 
laying upon India which is a poor country, and which is at this 
moment in vast areas undergoing all the horrors and distress of 
famine — it means imposing upon India a burden which India 
cannot reasonably, perhaps, not possibly, be expected to bear. 
From my point of view the military side is the least part of 
this unfortunate proceeding — it is the effect upon Indian 
finance. Many men of the highest authority will tell you that 
the finance of India, even as it is, is a ruinous finance. I won't 
argue, -but I saw a statement the other day that the cost of the 
’** forward** policy in India during the last twenty years has 
been something like £50,000,000 sterling. And now you will add 
several millions more. Gentlemen, you really think it is a far 
cry from Arbroath to Calcutta, but you are responeible ; you in 
Arbroath here, though far from Calcutta and Simla, are 
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responsible.^ You can nrotect yourselves ; you have your 
•representatives in the House of Commons and can protect 
yourselves partially through your representative but the Indian 
taxpayer is helpless and I am sure you will agree with me that 
it is a monstrous thing, upon a point whether military experts ' 
differ diametrically, to put upon this wretched and famine and 
plague-stricken country an increased burden, because some 
military men say that if you take this valley or that valley your 
frontier will be a little safe. (“ Nomensfi^** and laughter.) I. 
for one, agree with my friend here who says it is all nonsense. 
Is it common sense ? If there were to bo Russian or any other 
invasion of India, i* it not far better that Russia should have, or 
any invader should have, to make her way against hostile 
tribes through this intractable country and then find itself face 
to fac^ with a British force that has been niarchiiig fully 
prepared? It does not require a General tc see the folly of this 
policy. {Hmr^ hear.) 



APPENDIX— B. 


BACK TO LORD LAWRENCE. 


[The following speech was delivered on October 4, at Forfar 
by Mr, John Morley : — ] 

You may have seen that, when I was speaking the other 
night in another burgh of this group, I referred tc a state of 
affairs on the North-Western frontier of India, and I ventured 
to point out that the doings of the present OovemiKent as 
contrasted with the doings of the late Ciovernnicnt, in the 
mutter of what is known as Chitral, were certainly, in some part, 
responsible for the unpleasant conflagration which is now raging 
on the frontier. Well, I have been taken to book for all this by 
a newspaper in Scotland, which is alvrays remarkahe for the 
affability with which it conducts political controversy. 
{Laughter, and ** hear, hear**) They say — and I think it is 
worth while for mo to nail a bad shilling to the counter when I 
see it— (a laugh and “ hear, hear.**)- they say— and the subject 
is one of great importance - they say that, after all, Lord 
Kimberley, who was the Secretary of State for India in the 
Government of which I had the honour to bo a member, said 
this— that it was a matter of importance that we should be 
able to control the external affairs of Chitral. Well, and then 
they ssk, plausibly enough, how can you control the external 
affairs of Chitral if you have no post of observation there? 
Well, but then, up to five years ago, there was no Resident in 
Chitral and Lord Kimberley himself, whom they vouch as 
overthrowing the position w'hich I ventured to take up at 
Arbroath— they forget that Lord Kimberley himself said, 
having alleged that we ought to maintain —that we ought to be 
able to control the external affairs of Chitral - that Lord 
Kimberley himself said it was not intended to maintain perma- 
nently a Resident Officer in Chitral. Well, I don't know. 
These are very technical matters, but I hope you follow them. 
It may be said “ Oh, but since Lord Kimberley said it was not 
intended to retain a Resident at Chitral, there has been the 
campaign.’* Gentlemen, that does not affect the argument at 
all. If it was not important, as the Secretary of State of our 
Government said it was not, to maintain permanently a Resi- 
dent in Chitral before the argument which was arrived at 
between Russia and ourselves in respect of the Pamirs, how on 
earth can it be more important now than it was then to have 
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a Resident there— to retain a post of observation ? Gentlemen, 
since the agreement between ourselves and Russia upon the- 
Pamir frontier has been arrived at, whatever arguments there 
were before for our retention of an Agent at Chitral, have not 
been strengthened, but weakened by that very agreement come- 
to between ourselves and Russia. 

“ANOTHER BAD SHILLING.” 

Well, I must detain you for a minute more whilst I nail 
another bad shilling to the counter which has been attempted 
to be put into circulation from the same mint. Our very able 
friend, Sir Henry Fowler, the Secretary of State for India after 
Lord Kimberley, is also vouched as making it impossible for 
persons to make good the charge of breach of faith. And what 
did Sir^enry Fowler say in the House of Commons ? He made 
two speeches in August or September, 1895, and what he said in 
these two speeches in the same debate caino to this, that if the 
Government made a road through the territory of those tribes, 
otherwise than by peaceable arrangemeut with the tribes, to 
whom a certain proclamation was issued, then there would 
have been a breach of faith with these tribes. Well, is it 
contended — and this is almost all I have got to say on the 
matter — is it contended that a peaceable arrangement was 
made ? The rising, which some of you may have read of, in 
the Swat Valley, was at the beginning—at all events, it happened 
in the early part of these troubles on the Indian frontier— and 
was a protest, as Indian experts inforai u.s against the right of 
transit claimed by the Indian Government. Well, so much— I 
am not to detain you more than that — so tiiucIi for the right of 
our political opponents to vouch the fast Liberal Secretary of 
State. (Cheers,) 

THE POLICY OF LAWRENCE IS THE POLICY OF THE 
LIBERAL PARTY. 

But I don’t want quite to leave thi.s .subject. I must have 
another sentence on it to say. I don’t want to leave it, because I 
believe there is nothing on which Liberals ought to set their 
hearts more firmly than resistance— strong resistancc~to what 
is called the forward policy in India. (Cheers.) This is no new 
story. Those of you who are old enough to recollect well, as I 
do, all the talk something like twenty years ago about a 
scientific frontier, those arguments the arguments of what 
were called a scientific frontier then, were exactly the arguments 
which wo hear to-day, and on which we shall hear more 
by and by ; and the same resistance which was offered to those 
arguments— the same dispersion of the force of those arguments- 
in 1878-9-80—1 believe the same resistance ought to be offered, 
and will be offered, to any further tamperings with what i» 
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called a forward policy. When I am asked as I am asked by 
these journals who oppose us in Scotland, why, instead of 
dwelling so much on the point of breach of faith why we don't 
declare our policy in broad terms. I am quite willing to meet 
them, and answer them. 1 am not to exjmund our policy in 
any poor terms of mine. I will expound it in the words of one 
of the most able, experienced and powerful Indian Governors 
that India has ever had. I will tell you what Lord Lawrence 
said. I won't give it to you in his own words, but mainly in his 
own words and this is what it comes to: ''Should a foreign 
power, such as Russia, ever seriously think of invading India 
from without, or of stirring up the elements of disaffection or 
anarchy within it, our strongest security would lie in previous 
abstinences from entanglements at either Kabul, Kandahar, or 
any similar outpost. It would be in full reliance on a compact 
and disciplined army stationed within our own territortes. It 
would lie — and you will well Ije able to understand this — in the 
contentment of the masses of the population of India. {Cheers.) 
It would lie in the colstruction of material works within 
British India, which enhance the comfort to the people, while 
they add to our political stability and strength. It would lie 
in husbanding our finances and consolidating and multiplying' 
our resources. It would lie in the rectitude and honesty of our 
intentions coupled with the avoidance of all sources of com- 
plaint, which either invite foreign aggression or stir up restless 
spirits of revolt.” (Cheers.) When you see it stated in these 
prints that we have no policy, my answer is, that we fall back 
upon that policy every step in deserting which^lias been accom- 
plished by mischievous expenditure, by some political mischiefs, 
and every step forward from which will involve you in further 
•expenditure, if not in more and deeper mischiefs than those 
•mischiefs of expenditure. {Hear^ hear.) 



APPENDIX C. 


THE WAR BEYOND THE INDIAN 
FRONTIER. 


[In the course of a speech delivered at Stirling^ on January 
27, 1898, the Right Hon'ble John Morley M, P., said J 

A few words upon the Indian frontier question. I read 
with the utmost amazement what the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies said regarding the frontier war. He expreased what 
£ cannot but call a novel opinion, u pernicious opinion, a highly 
dangerous opinion, and it is this : '* Would you trust,’* he says 
upon this frontier question, ** would you trust the observations 
made by ourselves, who have to learn everything within a few 
months or a few years from documents and papers, or would 
you trust those who, like the Indian Government, have been 
engaged for years and years in studying this question, and the 
military experts whoso business it is to understand and study 
the military aspects of the case ? The late Government were 
prepared to override the unanimous opinions of the Indian 
Government and the opinions of the majority of the greatest 
experts in military science.” First of all, and 1 am speaking in 
the presence of a confederate, as a matter of fact, it is wholly 
incorrect and wholly misleading. {Hear, hear.) Men of the 
highest military experience, and of the largest study of these 
frontier questions, were strenuously, and are strenuously, and 
inflexibly, opposed to this war. {Cheers.) Let mo add that just 
as strenuous opponents are found among Anglo-Indians. My 
right hon'ble friend knows that perfectly well. I am the last 
man to speak without respect and sympathy of the soldiers, the 
efforts and suffering of the soldiers in the field in this expedition, 
and all the heroic qualities which such scenes as these have 
brought forth. They are to some extent a partial compensation 
for all the wTetebedness and destruction of the war. But we 
do not appreciate that any the less, because we think that the 
policy of these operations was a most erroneous and ill-con- 
ceived policy. {Cheers,) I am saying nothing against the 
military advisers in their own field, but 1 think it was my right 
hon’ble friend himself who said the soldier was like fire. He 
is a good servant, but a bad master. Let us suppose for a 
moment that there was an overwhelming weight, which there 
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was not, of military opinion in favour of our securing passes 
beyond the frontier. Docs that for one instant justify British 
statesmen on washing their hands of all responsibility ? A more 
mohstrous doctrine I really cannot imagine. 1 set up an 
entirely counter case to Mr. Chamberlain's case. Control by 
the central authority is not to be so minute or detailed as to 
fetter and cripple those who are the agents and representatives 
of this country in difficult conditions abroad. At the same 
time it is the House of Commons at Westminster, it is the 
Cabinet in Downing Street, that is ultimately responsible. No ; 
I am wrong. It is you who are ultimately responsible. (Cheers.) 
It is you who are ultimately responsible, for it is you who create 
and constitute the House of Commons, and it is you who 
determine who are the men and what are the principles «*which 
are to guide the House of Commons in regulating those vast 
and momentous affairs. {Cheers.) Mr. Chamberlain says, 
** I hope you will excuse me if we" — that is, the present Gov- 
•ernment— "have not quite the same confidence in our own 
infallibility." Well, I welcome any disclaimer of infallibility 
from that quarter. (Lau(}hicr.) Wo took up our line of action, 
we formed our judgment, not because we thought ourselves in> 
fallible, but because we thought and think that the final question 
of the propriety of occupying passes or other territory beyond 
the present frontier depended upon considerations, of great 
variety and force, political and financial considerations, which a 
Cabinet of Civilians in much better able, from the wider range 
and combination of its knowledge and of the arguments present 
to the minds of the members of such a body, to weigh and to com- 
prehend, than the most brilliant soldier in India. Mr. Cham- 
berlain said the night before last he thought there would be no 
difference between us and them when the discussion takes 
place. Well, I shall be happy to find that that is so. We shall 
receive after we assemble papers, and at all events we shall 
understand from the Government what their proposal is. But 
our contention, I am sure, will be that any occupation, any 
manufacture of roads, will be a departure from the only soimd 
principle upon which, in the minds of the best authorities, you can 
carry on your frontier administration. They will say it is only 
roads, but if you occupy a pass it will mean forts and putting 
troops into them. Common sense and experience tell us that 
you will have on your hands people on both sides. I hope the 
^Government will not drag us along that road. How 
many troops will they lock up and how many tens of 
thousands of pounds will they fling away ? How will they 
persuade the people of India — you are taking their money for 
many years to come to pay for all those things — ^how will you 
persuade them, it will do any good to them ? And now I come to 
what is muoh to the front. I have only one sentence to say upon 
it. Who is to pay? Some weeki ago I said that 1 had been 
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told that the expenditure would be something like £10,000,000. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer at Bristol, following me, said, 

** f '^h, that is an extravagant over-estimate. Not over two-and-a- 
half millions.'* But now, 1 understood that the other day he Mid s 
that there would be no demand made upon us. Well, I confess I 
don't understand—he is a man who never says anything without 
good foundation for it, but I don't understand what he means by 
his present position. But this is the point that I will ])ut to you 
without fear, and I will put it without fear to any audience in 
England or in Scotland. You here are exulting in the vast magni- 
tude of British dominions, in the might of your fleets, in the in- 
comparable strength of your finance, in surpluses measured by 
millions and millions ; and then you come upon India, stricken 
by ligl^ and famine, plagues and earthquakes, and you throw 
upon tnem the burden of operations undertaken not because the 
people of this country ever thought it necessary, not because the 
Government, as a result of the independent operations of their 
own minds, thought it necessary, but because a handful of 
military experts choose to say that they regard that us a policy 
that ought to be pursued. 

Jn a later passage in his speech Mr» Morlcy added : — 

You have had several speeches made which you have read 
at breakfast or supper time in the last fortnight, and here are 
three things which are foreshadowed and opened up in these 
speeches from eminent and responsible ministers. First, there 
is the possibility of further military operations on the North- 
West frontier of India; second, isolated action, which Mr. 
Chamberlain foreshadows, in respect to Crete ; third, war arising 
out of the position in China. You have those three contingencies. 
Heaven knows whether they will come. I trust they are remote, 
but responsible men raise them in discussion. We must face 
them, and recognise it as possible. They may happen or they 
may not, but ministers themselves tell you they have no more 
engagements than these three sots of demands upon your 
resources. I ask you as men of sense and sober judgment — 
agree with us about the domestic policy as you like— I ask 
whether with such contingencies before us, it is not preposterous 
to lock up a large number of British forces in the Soudan. I ask 
whether that deserves to bo called by another name than 
preposterous. 



APPENDIX D. 


THE STUPENDOUS FABRIC OF 
GOVERNMENT IN INDIA. 


{Mr, John Moricy. in the course of an address to his consti- 
tuents at BerviCt in the Montrose Burghs, on June 6^ 1901, 
said : — 1 

1 am only cortciiii of ono thing, and that is that amidst all 
those clouds that now overhang the horizon of British politics, 
the politician who despairs or loses his spirits or loses heart is a 
politician who puts himself out of Court. They call me a pessi- 
mist. I think that in one of these burghs I once ventured to 
define a pessimist as a man w'ho declines to say it as a gloriously 
fine day when it is raining cats and dogs ; and if I have not faith 
and hope and (may I go on and say ?) charity--if I had not faith 
and hope and charity, I should not be \roaring myself out in 
making speeches either here or anywhere else, but I should leave 
the fallen world to its fate. {Cheers). I can never lose my 
confidence— although the confidence of a humble individual like 
myself is of little consequence— I can never lose my confidence in 
the destinies of this kingdom. But the times arc a little diHicult. 
There is an old Greek joke of a sober man who found himself in 
the company of ten men who wore nut sober, and the ten men 
unanimou.sly agreed that the one man was drunk. (Laughter.) 
And when I read the articles about my couple of speeches in this 
constituency, I rub my eyes and 1 feel as bewildered us this one 
unfortunate man among the ten roysterers and revellers. 
{Laughter.) They write and talk as if people of my way of talk- 
ing wore bent upon painting the world drab ; as if we were callous 
and cold hearted to all the great ideals of British power, British 
strength, and British glory. A more ridiculous caricature no 
mortal hand could paint— a caricature of men in whom the 
sense of British kinship is at least as lively as those 
whom, 1 think, Professor Seeley calls the bombastic school, 
who froth and fume about loyalty and patriotism and try 
to dazzle us with glittering platitudes about empire. One 
w'ould think that they really doubted their loyalty and 
patriotism and greatness in the constantly talking of it. 
1 do not talk of it, because I have other things to talk about. 
I take it for granted — and I hope you take it for granted — that I 
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am just as proud of being a citizen of this enormous realm as any 
of those gentlemen. (Cheers,) I have said — I never will cease 
saying as long as it may, unfortunately, he required— 1 have said 
before we are all of one mind in seeking a strong and constant 
play between the Britons in the island home and Britons all 
over the globe who have carried loyalty to our institutions, our 
national freedom, and our strenuous industry to their homos 
over the sea. How could we who seek democratic ends, wo who 
call ourselves Radicals — how could wo fail to sympathise with 
and to admire our fellow-countrymen over the seas who find 
order and prosperity and growth and progress compatible with 
these--no State Gfaurch, payment of members, no House of 
Lords Plow could wo fail to sympathise with our 

follow-cpuntryraen across the seas who have solved these 
problems, for instance, which we have not yet quite solvo<l ? 
iChoers,) The only difference between ua in this, that those 
who are always taunting us with our want of Imperial instinct 
because we don’t at once accept this or that nostrum of federal 
union, or I know not what ; they don’t distinguish, and I put my 
point of view to you in a homely expression. We believe that 
when you have two bodies moving along, wishing to move in 
harmony and in union you ought not to have a rigid iron bar, 
you ought to have a rope, a good stout rope, which may he 
slack or taunt as circumstances may demand, f wonder how 
long the heavenly bodies w'ould go along, w'ould move in their 
orbits in the harmony that we behold, if they wore fastened to 
one another by bolts of adamant. So we and our colonies, those 
great commonwealths, shall get along best if the tie between us 
is not a fixed and u rigid tie, dependent upon an artificial centra- 
lisation, but is a silken tie of affection and of mutual loyalty, of 
mutual good sense, and of mutual desire to keep constant and 
steadfast company with one another. (Cheers.) This is clear 
that the events of the last year and-a-half in which the colonists, 
our colonial fellow-countrymen, w^ith great manliness and daring 
co-operation in our military enterprises —one thing is becoming 
every day clearer to those who observe pretty closely how things 
are working out, and that is that a whole group of new prrihlems 
aife arising which will require the greatest and most careful 
consideration on the part of statesmen both on the other side of 
these great waters and on our own side. I have no stint— how 
can any rational man have a stint to his admiration for the 
splendid, I would almost say stupendous, fabric of government 
that Great Britain upholds for instance, in India ? Who can 
fail to admire the zeal, the energy, the intolligfnce, the skill, the 
persistence with w’hich generation after generation of Flnglish- 
men and Scotsmen have built up and maintained that fabric ? 
And I am glad to observe— may I say in passing V— that the 
present Governor-General of India, Lord Curzon, a man of 
great zeal and indefatigable industry— that he, so far as I can 
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•observe, is 8ho>\'mg do sign of joiniDg that forward and aggresive 
school, perhaps, I ought to say that forward and expansive 
school, which has wrought so considerable inisohief in India 
before now. Then turn to another part of the world — turn to 
Egypt. We may wish, and some do wish, that we had never 
committed ourselves to the occupations of Egypt twenty years 
ago. We may wish that Lord Salisbury's attempt in 1887 to get 
us out of Egypt had not been baulked by the mistake of another 
Power. We may wish that Lord Salisbury’s design of 1887 had 
succeeded, but that does not prevent us from doing full justice 
to one of the greatest feats of British administration that has 
over been performed during the twenty years of Lord Cromer’s 
administration in Egypt. I, for one, have never said that we 
can escape frontier troubles either in India or 'anywheie else. 
1 use a figure of Lord Salisbury’s— where you have savage 
races, barbarous races over your frontier, it is the surge of 
civilisation, he said, meeting the surge or barbarism. But I 
make his remarks that the very fact, the very circumstance of 
these inevitable frontier troubles is the Very reason why we 
should sedulously be on our guard against incuiringany respon- 
sibility or provoking any trouble on our borders when by patient 
and prudent management we might well avoid them. After all, 
it is not the magnitude of your dominion that constitutes 
British greatness. It is the sound and the true-hearted 
character of the people of this kingdom. What is miscalled 
Imperialism, what is misnamed imperialism, leaves out of sight 
altogether our moral power in Europe, and it claims— it has 
such language as predominance, it has such claims as ascen- 
dancy. That is not the way in which tlie name of Britain 
became great and her power strong. That precedence in Europe 
which Britain has so long enjoyed, and has enjoyed to the 
advantage and the good of the whole combined world, did not 
rest upon land robbers. {Cheers.) It has rested upon the 
conviction in the mind of Europe and of the world that on the 
whole our aims when we intervened were unselfish and were 
disinterested, animated by those principles of justice and 
freedom which make all the difference between a progressive 
civilisation and a civilisation which is not progressive but retro- 
grade. (Chears.) 
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DESPATCH ON THE REFORM PROPOSALS. 

{The following is the fall text of Lord Morhys Ihspaich : -| 

I have to acknowledge the important despatoli of the 
October, 1908, in which I had submitted for approval and deci- 
sion a group of constitutional reforms fran.od by Vour Excel- 
lency in Council, in pursuance of a policy initiated more than 
two years ago. Your proposals in their present shape are the 
outcome of a tentative project placed in August last year, in 
the bands of Local Governments in India with instructions to 
consult important bodies and individuals representative of 
various classes of the community before putting their own 
conclusions before the Government of India. Those instruo- 
lions, as you are very (jvidently justified in assuring me, wern 
carried out with great care and thoroughness. After examining, 
moreover, the enormous mass of material gathered together in 
H prolonged operation. I gladly recoirnise the admirable industry, 
patience, thought and candour with which that material has 
been sifted by your Government and worked out into practical 
proposals, liberal in their spirit and comprehensive in their 
•scope. 1 have taken all the pains demanded by their import- 
ance to secure special consideration of them in Council. It is a 
sincere satisfaction to me to find myself able to accept the 
substantial part of Your Excellency’s scheme, with such 
modifications ns would naturally occur to different minds ii) 
handling problems of remarkable difficulty in themselves and 
reasonably open to a wide variety of solution. 

THE IMPEKIAL ADMSORY rOI N'CIl,. 

The original proposal of an Imperial Advisory Council was 
based on the interesting and attractive idea of associating ruling 
Chiefs and territorial magnates of British India in the guardian- 
ship of common and Imperial interests and as a means of 
promoting more intimate relations among component parts of 
the Indian Empire. The general opinion of those whose assent 
and co-operation would be indispensable has proved adverse, and 
Your Excellency in Council now considers that the project 
should for the present not be proceeded with. 
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You still favour an Imperial Council composed only of 
ruling Chiefs. Lord Lytton made an experiment in this disec* 
tion, but it remained without successful result. Lord Curzon 
afterwards proposed to create a Council composed exclusively 
of Princes contributing Imperial Service Troops, and delibera- 
ting on that subject exclusively. The opinion is pronounced 
that this also is likely to be unfruitful and ineffectual in 
practice. Your Excellency's project is narrower than the first 
of these two and wider than the second. 1 confess that, while 
entirely appreciating and sympathising with your object, I 
judge the practical difficulties in the way of such a Council 
assembling under satisfactory conditions to be considerable — the 
expense, precedence, and housing, for instance, even if there 
were no others — yet if not definitely constituted with a view to 
assembly it could possess little or no reality. It would 
obviously be a mkitake to push the project unless it comnfands 
clear assent and apiiroval of those w’hose presence in the 
Council would be essential to its success, and the opinions 
expressed in the replies with which you have furnished me lead 
me to doubt whether that condition can be secured. But in 
case Your Excellency still favours this proposal, which is in 
itself attractive, I do n(>t Wish to express dissent at this stage, 
and if, after consiiltatioii with the leading Chiefs, you are able to- 
devise a scheme that is at once acceptable to them and work- 
able in practice, I am not inclined to place any obstacle in the 
way of a full and fair trial and in any event the doubt I have 
expressed must nut he taken as discouraging consultation with 
individual Chiefs according to the ciisting practice, for nobody 
with any part to play in Indian Government can doubt the 
manifold advantages of still further developing not only amica- 
ble but confidential relations of this kind w'ith the loyal rulers 
iu Indian States, possessed as they are of such peculiar authority 
and experience. 


PROVINCIAL ADVISORY COUNCILS. 

Next I agree with ITour Excellency in the judgment that 
the question of a Council of Notables for British India only 
should not be entertained. I am inclined, further more, for my 
own part, to doubt whether the creation of Provincial Advisory 
Councils is likely to prove an experiment of any marked actual 
value. The origin of the demand for bodies of that character, 
whatever the strength of such a demand amounts to, is undoubted- 
ly the desire for greater facilities in the discussion of public 
measures. Your Excellency indicates what strikes me as pointing 
in a more hopeful direction in the proposition that this claim for 
increased facilities of discu.ssion should be met “ rather by extend- 
ing the powers, of the existing Legislative Councils than by 
getting up large rival Councils which must to some extent conflict 
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with them.*' Large or small, such rivalry would be almost certain 
•to spiring up, and from the first the new species of Council would 
be suspected as desipied to be a check upon the old. As in 
the case of ruling Chiefs or of notables in British India, so here, 
informal consultation with the loading men of a locality would 
have most or all of the advantages of an Advisory Council with* 
out the many obvious disadvantages of duplicating political 
machinery. 

fiNLARGKMKNT OF LBGISI.ATIVB tJOUNOlLS. 

From these proposals I pass to what is, and what you 
declared to be, the pith and substance of the despatch under 
reply. “The enlargement of the T.egislative Councils,** you say, 
'*and«the extension of their functions the discussion of 
administrative questions arc the widest, most deep-reaching 
and most 'jubstantial feiitures of thf‘ Kehem** whieli we now put 
forward.” This perfectly correct description evoked and 
justified the close scriHiny to which (hese features have been 
subjected in my Council, and I am glad to believe that the result 
reveals few elements of material difference. 

Your Government have now feltb«>und to deal first with the 
Imperial Legislative Council and from that work dt)wn wards to 
the Councils in the Provinces. I gather, however, from, your 
• despatch of the 21st March, 1907, that you would at that time 
have preferred, as Lord Lansdowne had done in 1892, to build 
up the higher fabric on tht3 foundation of the Provincial 
Councils. In your circular Irtttor of the 2-lth August, 1907, you 
observed that the most logical and convenient mode of dealing 
with the (|uestion would have been first to discuss and settle the 
composition, the electorates and the powers of the Provincial 
Legislative Councils, and then to build up on the basis of these 
materials a revised constitution for the Imperial Council. In 
•the absence of proposals from the Local Governments and 
Administrations, you were precluded from adopting this 
course, and therefore, you set tentatively before them the line 
on which fir-st the Legislative Council of the flovoruor-General 
and thereafter those of Governors aii<l Lioutonam-riovernors 
might be constituted. 

In your present letter you have followed the same order, but 
with the full materials before me such as are now supplied by 
•local opinions, it appears to be both more convenient and. as 
you said, more logical to begin with the Provincial Councils and 
afterwards to consider the constitution of the Legi.slative 
Council of the Governor-General. 

PROVINCI.^L LE^’.ISLATIVE COTTNCIl.S. 

The first question that ari.ses touches the principle of repre- 
sentation. This is fully discussed in paragraphs 18 to 20 , 26 to 31, 
and 34 of your letter. Citing previoiw discussions of the subject 
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and referring to the precedent of the measures taken to give 
ftfect to the Statute of 1892, you adhere to the opinion that in 
the circumstances of India, representation by classes and 
interest is the only practicable method of embodying the^ 
TTinciple in the constitution of the Legislative Councils, 
(paragraphs A. D.) You justly observe that the principle to be 
borne in mind is that the election by the wishes of the people is 
the ultimate object to be secured, whatever may be the actual 
machinery adopted for giving effect to it. (paragraph 29.) You 
consider that for certain limited interests Corporations of Pre- 
sidcncy towns, Universities, Chambers of Commerce, plantinj; 
communities and the like limited electorates must exist as at 
present, and you foresee no serious obstacle , in carrying out 
arrangements for that purpose. Difficulties come intq^ vie\\ 
when you go beyond these limited electorates and have to deal 
with large and widespread interests or communities, such 
the landholding and profcssicnal classes, or with important 
minorities, such as Mabomodans in most provinces in India, and 
fiikhs in the Punjab. You dwell upon the great variety of condi- 
tions in the various provinces of the Indian Empire and the im- 
possibility of applying any uniform system throughout, and your 
conclusion generally appears to he that class elcctonites should 
lie framed where this is practicable and likely to lead to good 
results, and in their failure or defect it will be necessary to have 
recourse to nomination. 

With the general principles advanced by Your Excellency iti 
this chapter of our discussion I am in entire accord. I agree tha^ 
to some extent class representation must be maintained in the 
limited electorates to which you refer, and here, as you point 
out, no serious obstacle is to be anticipated. I agree also that 
the Legislative Council should reflect the leading elements of 
the population at large and that no system of representatioi; 
would be satisfactory if it did not provide for the presence in 
the Councils of sufficient representatives of communities so 
important as arc the Mahomniedans and the landed classc.s. 
But, in examining your plans for obtaining their representatioiu 
I am struck w'ith the difficulty of securing satisfactory electoral 
bodies under them and with the extent to which, as you expect, 
nomination will be demanded to supply the deficiencies of 
election. The same awakwardness and perplexity appear in 
obt;^ning satisfactory representation of the Indian commercial 
classes where, as is found generally throughout India with ver% 
few exceptions, they have not established Associations or 
Chambers to represent their interests. 

The case of landholders is discussed in paragraphs 27 to 29 of 
your letter with immediate reference to the Imperial Legislative 
Council, and the situation is just the same. If separate represent - 
ation is to be secured for local Councils you will find it impossi- 
ble to hiuke any definite proposal which would admit of genera^ 
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application." (Para 27). You see difficulties in devising a consti* 
tuency that should consist only of landholders deriving a certain 
income from land (Para 2H), and you point out with much force the 
objections to election by voluntary Associations. In these obsor* 
vations I agree, and especially in your remark that the recognition 
of Associations as cleotoral agencies should bo regarded as a pro- 
visional arrangement to be maintained only until some regular 
electorate cun be formed. 

The same difficulties us you observe in paragraph 30 
encounter the proposal to have a special electorate for Muho- 
modans in some Provinces, as in Bombay the Mahomeduns an? 
so scattered that common organisation for electoral purposes is 
thought impracticable. In other Provinces it is proposed to 
found a scheme partly on a property qualification and partly on 
a literary attainment ; in others again it is suggested that 
recourse might ha had to vnluntarv itssMciati’»ns. One difliculty 
in regard to Muhumedans is not mentioned in your letter for the 
provision in Province of a special electorate giving them a 
definite proportion of the seats on the Council might involve the 
refusal to them in that Province of a right to vote in the 
territorial electorates of which rural and Municipal Hoards will 
afford the basis. If that wore not <lone they would evidently 
have a double vote, and this would probably be resented by 
other classes of the population. 

ELKCTDRAL COt.LK(!KS. 

Without rejecting the various expedients suggested by Your 
Excelleu^cy for adoption in order to secure the adequate repre- 
sentation of these important clas.se8 on th'* Councils. I suggest 
for your consideration that the object in view might bo better 
secured, at any rate in the more advanced f^rovinces in India, 
by a modification of the system of a popular electorate found 
on the principle of electoral Colleges. The use of this method 
is not in itself novel. It already exists in the group of District 
Boards and of Municipalities, which in several Provinces return 
members to the Provincial Councils. The election is not 
committed to the Boards or Municipalities directly. These 
bodies choose electors, who then proceed to elect the represen- 
tative of the groun. I will briefly describe the scheme that at 
present commends itself to me, and in order to make the method 
of working clear I will assume hypothetical figures for a given 
Province. Let it be supposed that the total population of the 
Province is 24 millions, of whom I.*) millions arc Hindus and 5 
millions Mahomedans, and the number of members to Ixj elected 
12. Then since the Hindus are to Muhomedans as three to one, 
nine Hindus should be elected to three Mahomedans. In order 
to obtain these memliers, divide the Province into three electoral 
.areas, in each of which three Hindus and ono Mahomedan are 
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to be returned. Then each of these areas constitute an electoral 
College consisting of, let us say, a hundred members. In order 
to preserve the proportion l^tween the two religions, 75 of 
those should be Hindus and 25 Mahomedans. This electoral 
College should be obtained by calling upon the various electo- 
rate.s, which might be (a) substantial landowners paying not 
less than a fixed amount of land>revenue, (b) the members of 
rural or sub-divisional Boards, (c) the members of District 
Boards, and (d) the members of Municipal Corporations, to 
return to it such candidates as they desired, a definite number 
being allotted to each electorate. Out of those offering them- 
selves and obtaining votes, the 75 Hindus who obtained the 
majority of votes should be declared members of the College, 
and the 25 Mussalmans who obtained the majority should 
similarly be declared elected. If the Mussalmans returned did 
not provide 25 members for the electoral Coliogn, the deffbiency 
would bo made good by nomination. Having thus obtained an 
electoral College coniaiuliig of 75 Hindus and 25 Mussulmans, 
that body would be called upon to elect three representatives 
for the Hindus and one for the Mahomedans. Kaeh member of 
the College would have only one vote and could vote for only 
one candidate. In this way it is evident that it would be in the 
power of each section of the population to return a member in 
tho proportion corresponding to its own proportion to the total 
population. 

Id the same way the desired proportion could bo obtained of 
any represontutives of any particular interest, as, for instance, 
of landowners. All that is necessary would be to constitute the 
•electoral College in such a way that the number of electors 
representing the land-owning interest should bear to the total 
number the same proportion i s the members of Council ropre- 
fionting that interest to be elected bear to the total number to 
be elected. 

In this manner minorities would be protected against exclu- 
sion by majorities and all Urge and important section of the 
population would have the opportunity of returning members in 
proportion to their ratio to the total population. Their choice 
could in that event bo exercised in the best possible way. that, 
namely, of popular election, instead of requiring Government to 
supply deficiencies by the dubious method of nomination. 

I do not wish definitely to prescribe such a scheme for adop- 
tion, whether locally or universally,, but I commend it to your 
consideration. It appears to offer an expedient by which the 
objections against a system of nomination may be avoided and it 
would work through a choice freely exercised by the electorate at 
large instead of by artificial electorates specially constituted for 
the purpose. No doubt it removes the primary voter 
by more than one stage from the ultimate choice and it 
^oes not profess to be simple. I can only say that it is quite 
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M simple as any scheme for representation of minorities 
can ever be, the system of a single vote, which is an essential 
part of it. It is said to work satisfactorily in places where it is « 
in existence, and it is easy of apprehension by the electors. It 
would have several great advantages. It would bring the 
classes specially concerned within the popular electorate, and 
so meet the criticisms of the Hindus to which yon refer in para- 
graph 30 ; second, it establishes a p/incipln that would bo an ans- 
wer to further claims for representation by special classes or As- 
sociations ; third, it would ensure the persons chosen being actu- 
ally drawn from the locality that the electoral College represents; 
fourth, it would provide a healthy stimulus to interest in local 
self-government by linking up local bodies (Rural and Municipal 
Boards) more closely with the Provincial Legislative Councils. 
To this end it might be provided that the candid.ito for election 
to the Provincial Council must himself have taken p.irt in local 
administration. 

The due representation of the Indian mcrcantil ’ community 
on which you touch in paragraph 31. of your letter, might be in- 
cluded in the scheme if the coinnioreial classes fai! to organisf^ 
themselves as you .suggest that they may arrange to do, in Asso- 
ciations similar to the European Chambers of Commerce. 

To meet possible objections founded on the difficulty of 
bringing together electoral Colleges to vote in one place, I may 
add that this ia not contemplated in the scheme. You refer at 
the close of paragraph 28 to the success of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity in organising the election of Fellows by a large number of 
graduates scattered all over India. The votes of the electors in 
each College could, I imagine, be collected in the same manner 
without retiuiring them to assemble at u common centre. 

OFFICIAL MAJOfllTY TO BF. UIBFENSBD WITH. 

From the electoral structure I now turn to the official 
element in the constitution of Provincial Legislative Councils 
dealt with in paragraphs *13 to .50 of your letter. I first ohsorv® 
that in all of them you provide for a bare officifil majority, but 
you contemplate that in ordinary circumstanc.cs only the num- 
ber of official members necessary for the transaction of business 
shall bo able to attend. The first qiic^ion, tliercfopo, is 
the necessity of maintaining in tlic.s<3 Councils the majority of 
officials. 

Wo have before us to begin with the loading fact that in the 
important Province of Bombay there is in the Council, as at pre- 
sent composed, no official majority, and that the Bombay Gov- 
ernment, oven in the smaller of its alternative schemes, presented 
to Your Excellency in Council is willing to dispense with such a 
majority, considering the character of the Legislation ordinarily 
coming before a Provincial Council. It is not possible with due 
representation given to the various classes and interests in the 
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community to do without a majority of officials. After a care- 
ful consideration, I have come to the conclusion that ic 
Provincial councils such a majority may be dispensed with 
provided that a substantial official majority is permanently 
maintained in the Imperial Legislative Council. 

I do not conceal from myself the risks in such an arrange* 
ment. The non-official majority may press legislation of a 
character disapproved by the Executive ‘Government. This 
should be met by the exercise of the power to withhold assent 
possessed by the head of the Government then. Although the 
local Legislature is vested with power to make laws for the 
peace and good government of the territories constituting the 
Province, still the range of subjects is considerably narrowed by 
the statutory exclusions now in force. Thus, for example, the 
local Legislature may not, without the previous sanctioj^ of the 
Governor-General make or take into cousi<leration any law 
ailectiug the pui)lic debt of India or the duties or any 

other tax or duty for the time being in force and imposed bv 
the authority of the Governor-General in Council for the general 
purposes of the Government of India, or regulating currency or 
postal or telegraph business, or altering in any way the Indian 
Penal Code, or alTccting religion or religious rites or usages, or 
alfecting the discipline or maintenance of Naval or Military 
forces, or dealing with patents or copyright, or the relations f 
the Government with foreign Princes or States. It is difficult 
to see how any measure of such urgency that delay might work 
serious mischief can come before a Provincial Council ; for mere 
opposition to a useful and beneficial project would not come 
within this description. On the other hand, and perhaps more 
often, there may be opposition on the part of the non-official 
Members to legislation that the Government desires. With a 
Council, however, representing divergent interests and realising 
together with its increased powers greater responsibility, a 
combination of all the non-official Members to resist a measure 
proposed by the Government would be unlikely, and some non- 
officials at least would probably cast their votes on the side of 
the Government. If, however, a combination of all the nnn- 
offieial members against the Government were to occur, that 
might be a very good reason for thinking that the proposed- 
metisuro was really open to objection, and .should not be pro- 
ceeded with. 

Your Excellency will recall since .vou came into the autho- 
rity of'Govornor-Gcncral an Act pn^posed by a Local Govern- 
ment which a representative Legislative Council w’ould almost 
certainly have rejected. Your Excellency’s action in withholding 
assent from the Act shows that in your judgment it would have 
been an advantage if the Local Government had been induced 
by a hostile vote to reconsider their Bill. If, in spite of such 
hostile vote, the comparatively rare case should arise where 
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immediate legislation were still thought absolutely necessary, 
then the constitution as at present stands provides an adequate ■ 
remedy. The Oovernor-General in Council to-day possesses a 
concurrent power to legislate for any Province, and though 1 
strongly favour a policy that would leave to each local Legis- 
laturo the duty of providing for its own requirements, still 1 
recognise in this power an ample safeguard, should, under 
exceptional circumstances, a real demand for its exercise arise. 

CONSTITUTION OF I'ttOVINGlAIi COUNCILS. 

This decision will make it necessary to modify to some extent 
the constitution of the sev^eral Provincial Councils proposed by 
\ ou and will enable you to secure a wider representation. Subject 
to consitleratioii of these details (which will not involve the pi)8t- 
poiiement of the proposed Parliamentary [legislation for the 
.Tmendmont of the [ndi in Councils Act', IS'hJ, and for other 
purposes), I am ready to accept generally the proposals for 
numbers and the constitution of the Councils set forth in vour 
letter. ' 


TIIK IMPKRIAL LKGU«.ATI\ K COLNtUl.. 

Your proposals in relation to the Imperial Legislative Council 
are necessarily entitled to the greatest weight. I am glad to find 
msyelf able to accept them practically in their entirety. While I 
desire to liberalise as far us possible the Provincial Councils, I 
recognise that it is an essential condition of this policy that the 
Imperial supremacy shall be in no degree compromised. I must, 
therefore, regard it as essentia I that Your Excellency’s Council in 
its legislative as well as its executive character should continue 
to be 80 constituted as to ensure its constant and uninterrupted 
power to fulfil the constitiitional obligations that it owe.s and 
must always owe to His Majesty’s Government and to the 
Imperial Parliament. I see formidable drawbacks that have 
certainly not escaped Your Excellency to the expedient which 
you purpose, and I cannot regard with favour the power of 
calling into play an official majority while seeming to dis[)ense 
with it. I am unable to persuade myself that to import a number 
of gentlemen to vote down something upon which they may or 
may not have heard the arguments will prove satisfactory. To 
secure the required relations, I am convinced that a permanent 
official majority in the Imperial Legislative Council is absolutely 
necessary, and this must outw’cigh the grave disadvantage.s that 
induce us to dispense w ith it in the Provincial Legislatures. It 
need not be in any sense an overwhelming majority, and this Your 
Excellency does not seek, but it must be substantial as it is 
certainly desirable that the Governor-General should jie removed 
from the conflict of the division list and that the fate of any 
measure or Resolution should not rest on his vote alone. 
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I have already dealt in the earlier paragraphs of this Des- 
patch with the elective principle, and it will be for Your 
Excellency to consider how far the popular electorate can be 
utilised for the return to your Legislative Council of landholders 
and Mahonieduns. Some modifications of the scheme suggested 
for the Provinces will, no doubt, be necessary, and the electoral 
Colleges would probably have to be on the basis of Province and 
not of division, and the case of the Central Provinces would 
probably (in view of the disappearance of Advisory Councils) 
have to be met by nomination until a local Legislature is 
provided. 

I accept your proposals for securing the representation •>!' 
commerce both European and Indian. 

I also agree to your proposals as to nomination, but jt will be 
a matter for your consideration whether to meet the requirement 
of a substantial ofiicial majority. The number of nominated 
officials should not i)e raised. 

Your plan for securing occasional representation for the 
interest of minorities such as tbe bikbs, the Parsis, the Indian 
Christians, the Buddhists and the domiciled cumiuunity inect'i 
with my entire approval, and I am in complete sympathy with 
your intention sometimes to appoint one or two experts in 
connection with legislation pending before Council. 

INCttEASEU FACILITIES FOR DERATE. 

I turn to the proposals contained in paragraph 57-59 of your 
despatch affording further facilitie.s for debate. This subject, as 
your Excellency remarks, was not dealt with in the earlier 
corrcspondouco out of which yoiir present proposals arise, but I 
am entirely in accord with your Excellency's Government in 
regarding It as of cardinal importance. 

The existing law which confines discussion, except on tbe 
occasion of the Auiiual Financial Statement, to the Legislative 
proposals actually before the Council imposes a restriction that 
1 am convinced is no longer either desirable or necessary. The 
plan of Your Excellency's Government contemplates a wide 
relaxation of thi.s restriction, and in sanctioning it generally I 
am confident that these increased facilities, judiciously used, 
will be pronounced of the greatest advantage, not only by 
Councils and those whom they represent but also by Government 
who will gain additional opportunities both of becoming 
acquainted with the drift of public opinion and of explaining 
their own actions. 

EFFECT OF THE RESOLUTIOMS. 

Taking the proposals in detail, 1 agree that the Resolutions 
to be moved should take the form of recommendations to 
Government, having only such force and effect as Government 
after consideration shall deem due to thorn. The introduction 
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and discussion of Resolutions should not extend to subjects 
removed from the cognisance of Legislative Councils by. Statute, 
and must obviously be subject to rules and restrictions. These, 
as Your Excellency observes, may best be laid down in the first 
place when the rules of business are drawn up and developed 
thereafter as experience may show to be desirable. Meanwhile, 
I agree generally with the conditions suggested in paragraph 59* 
of your despatch. I must, however, remark upon the first of the 
suggested conditions that isolated incidents of administration or 
personal questions ni<*iy be and often are at the same time 
matters of public and general importance. It would, in my 
opinion, be sufficient to lay down that Resolutions must relate 
to matters of public and general importance, inasmuch as the 
President of the Council will have the power of deciding finally 
whether any proposed Resolution does, or does not, satisfy this 
condition.* 


INTKRPELLATION. 

In respect of rules on the asking of questions I have come 
to the conclusion that subject to such restrictions as may bo 
found requisite in practice and to the existing general powers of 
the President, the asking of supplementary cpiestioris should be 
allowed. Without these a system of formal (piestlons met by 
formal replies must inevitably tend to become unreal and in- 
effective and in an assembly in which, under proper safeguards, 
free discussion and debate is permitted and encouraged, there 
tan be no sufficient reason for prohibiting that method of elicit- 
ing information and expressing indirectly the opinions and 
wishes of the questioners. 

DISCUSSION OF THE IMPERIAL Ii1 IHJET. 

Special importance attaches to rules as to the discussion 
of the Imperial Budget and I recognise with much satisfaction 
the liberality of the proposals that you have placed before me. 
The changes under this bead constitute a notable step in the 
direction of giving to the representatives of Indian opinion apart 
in the most important administrative operation of tbe political 
year. I approve the dates suggested for the promulgation of 
the Financial Statement and for the beginning and ending of its 
discussion in Committee, and I anticipate valuable results from 
the knowledge which your Governmpnt will acquire in these 
debates of the views of those whom the proposed measures will 
chiefly and directly affect, and which it w'il! be able to utilise in 
diaping its final financial proposals for the year. Generally, 
dso, I approve the rules sketched in paragraph 64 for the regu- 
ation of discussions in Committee and of the moving of Resolu- 
ions and I concur in your opinion that the form of procedure 
should be such as to show clearly that the power of executive 
iction resides exclusively in Government, who, while inviting 
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the free expresiion of opinion in the form of Resolutions, do not 
thereby forego any part of the power and responsibility. whioii 
has been and must continue to be in their hands. 

PROVINCIAL BUDGETS. 

Your proposals for the discussion of the Provincial Budgets 
seem entirely sound. As in the case of the Imperial Budget, so 
with respect to the Provincial finances, 1 observe with satisfac- 
tion that provision is made for full and free discussidp and foi 
the consideration by Government of the results of such discus 
sion before the final proposals for the year are framed, and 1 
believe that under cthe system suggested by you thd Loeal 
Governments will retain that ultimate control over the financial 
policy of their Provinces, without which not only the authority 
of the Government of India but also that of the Secretary ol 
State in Council and of Parliament would inevitably disappear. 

FURTHER REFORMS. 

Your Excellency claims for your scheme as a whole ‘‘ tha* 
it will really aud etfectively ** associate the people of India in the 
work not “ only of occasional legislation but of actual every-day 
administration.*’ The claim is abundantly justified, yet the 
scheme is not and hardly pretends to be a complete represent- 
ation of the entire Ixidy of changes and improvements in th»^ 
existing system that are evidently present to the minds of some 
of those whom your Government has consulted and that to tiic 
best of my judgment arc now demanded by the situation des- 
cribed in the opening words of the despatch. It is evidently 
desirable. Your Excellency will agree, to present our reforms 
constitutional system as a whole. From this point of view 
seems necessary to attempt without delay in elTcctiial advance 
in the direction of local self-government. 

I.OCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

The principles that should inspire and regulate measures 
with this aim can hardly belaid down in sounder or clearei 
terms than in the Resolution published by the Government ol 
India on the 18th May, 1882. I do not know where to look for 
a better expression of the view that should govern our policy 
under this important head, and I will venture to quote some 
passages in this memorable deliverance. Explaining the pro 
posal for local self-government of that date the Government 0 
India place themselves on ground which will be our ground also 
“ It - is not primarily,” they say. “ with a view to improvement 
in administration that the measure is put forward and support, 
ed, it is chiefly desirable as an instrument of political ant 
popular education, '* and again there appears to be great forci 
in the argument that so long ns the chief Executive officers are 
as a matter of course, Chairmen of the Municipal and Distrii 
Oommittees there is little chance of these Committees afifordin; 
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-any effective training to their members in the management of 
local affairs or of the non-official members taking any real 
interest in local business. The non-official members must be 
led to feel that real power is placed in their hands and that they 
have real responsibilities to discharge.** This anticipation has 
been, to some extent, warranted by experience. Funds have not 
•existed for an efficient Executive staff. TIic official element 
within the local bodies has been in many places predominant. 
Non-official members have not been induced to such an extent 
:is was hoped to take a real interest in local business because 
‘'their powers and their responsibilities were not real. If Local 
Self-Government has so far been no marked success as a 
training ground, it is mainly for the reason that the constitu- 
tion of the local bodies departed from what was affirmed in the 
Resolihion to be “ the true principle ** that “the control should 
be exercised from witliout rather than from within ; the 
Government should revise and check the acts of local bodies 
but not dictate them." I have no doubt that the Government 
of India to-day will affirm and actively shape their policy upon 
the principle authoritatively set forth by their predecessors in 
1882; ■“ It would bo hopeless to expect any real development 
of self-government if the local bodies were subject to <5heck 
and interference in matters of details, and the respective powers 
of Government and of various local bodies should be clearly and 
distinctly defined by statute, so that there inuy he ;is little risk 
of friction and misunderstanding aw possible within the limits to 
be laid down in each case. However the Govornor-General in 
Council is anxious that the fulle.st pi>ssible liberty of action 
should he given to local bodies.*’ 

THE STARTING POINT IN I'lJhLU’ MFK. 

Your Excellency will recall tliat the Resolution from which I 
Jiavc quoted treats the sub-division, taliika or the tahsii as the 
smallest administrative unit. It is a question whether it would 
not be a wise policy to go further. The village in India 
<generally) has been the fundamental and indestructible unit of 
the social system, surviving the downfall of dynasty after 
dynasty. I desire Your Excellency in Council to consider the 
•best way of carrying out a policy that would make the village 
a starting point of public life. 

A SPECIAL DEPARTMENT. 

The encouragement of local self-government lasing an object 
•of such high importance in the better organisation of our Indian 
system, it remains to he considered how far in each Province it 
would be desirable to create a department for dealing exclusively 
with these local bodies, guiding and instructing them and 
correcting abuses in a form analogous to the operations of the 
Local-Government Board in this country. That, howeveii is is 
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detail, thoufch a weighty one in a question on which as a whole I 
cunfideutly expect that Your Excellency will find much light in 
the forthcoming report of the Royal Commission on Decentru- 
lisation. 

EXECUTIVE COUNCILS: ADMISSIONS OF INDIANS. 

In the closing page of your letter Your Excellency raises a 
question of a high order of importance. You recognise as you 
inform me that the effect of our proposals will be to throw a 
greater burden on the heads of Local Governments, not only by 
rca.son of that actual increase of work caused by the long 
sittings of the Legislative Councils, but also because there will 
be considerable responsibility in dealing with the recommenda- 
tions of those Councils. You then suggest the possibility that 
experience may show it to be desirable to strengthen th/hands 
of the Lieutenant-Governors in the large Provinces by the 
creation of Kxecutivc Councils and of assisting the <iovernors of 
Madras and Bombay by enlarging the Executive Councils that 
now exist in these Presidencies. 

I have to observe with respect to Bombay and Madras that 
the original scheme under the Act of 1833 provided for the 
appointment of three Members in those Presidencies. It seems 
eonlormablo to the policy of this Despatch to take the powder to 
raise to four the numbers of each of these Executive Councils of 
whom one, at least, should bo an Indian. I would not, however, 
propose to make this a provision of a statute but would leave it 
to practice and usage growing into confirmed rule. 

MORE KXmJTlVK COUNCILS IN TUK LAWJKR URO\ 1NC?:S. 

As to the creation of Executive Councils in the larger Pro- 
vinces, I am much impressed by both of the considerations that 
weigh with Your Excellency in throwing out the suggestion and 
more especially hy the second of them. All will depend for the 
wise and efficient despatch of public business upon right rela- 
tions between the supreme head of the Executive power in the 
Province and the Legislative Council. The question is whether 
these relations will be the more likely to adjust themselves 
cfifcctively if the judgment of the Lieutenant-Governor is 
fortified and enlarged by tw'o or more competent advisers with 
an official and responsible share in his deliberations. 

Your Excellency anticipates longer sittings of the Legisla- 
tive Council with increased activity of discussion, and the 
effectual representation of Provincial opinion and feeling as a 
guide to executive authority is the central object of the policy 
of Your Excellency's despatch. The aim of that policy is two- 
fold, at once to enable Government the better to realise the 
wants, inte feats and sentiment of the governed, and on the 
other hand to give the governed a better chance of understand- 
ing, as occasion arises, the case for Government against the 
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misrepresentations of ignorance and malice. The double objooL 
as Your Excellency fully appreciates, is the foundation of the 
whole system in India and all over the world of administration 
and legislation either through or subject to the criticism of 
deliberative bodies, whether great or small. 

The suggestion for the establishment of the Executive 
Councils for Lieu^ooant-Governors, as Your Excellency is 
aware, is not new. A really new problem of new solution is in 
truth surprisingly uncommon in the history of British rule in 
India and of the political or administrative controversies con- 
nected with it. Indeed, without for an instant undervaluing 
the supreme necessity for caution and circumspection at every 
step and motion in Indian Government, it may bo open to some 
question whether in some of those controversies before now 
even an erroneous conclusion would not have been better than 
no conclusion at all. The issue wo are now considering was 
much discussed in obedience to the orders of the Secretary of 
State ill 18G8 by men of the highest authority on Indian ques- 
tions and I do not conceive that after all the consideration 
given to the subject then and since, further consultations could 
be expected to bring any new arguments of weight and substance 
into view. 

It has sometimes been argued that the creation of Executive 
Councils in the major Provinces would necessarily carry with it 
as in Bombay and Madras the appointment in each case of u 
Governor from Homo. This would indeed be a “ large departure 
from the present system of administrutiou, almost amounting to 
the confusion and overthrow of that system reposing as it does 
upon the presence at the head of the highest administrative posts 
of officers trained and experienced in the complex roquircmoiits 
and diversified duties of the Indian Government. I take for 
granted, therefore, that the head of the Province will be, as now, 
a member of the Indian Civil Service appointed in such mode as 
the law prescribes. 

THE POWER OF VETO. 

I propose, therefore, to ask for power to create Executive 
Councils from time to time as may be found expedient. In this 
connection, we cannot ignore tbe necessity of securing that a 
constitutional change designed both to strengthen the authority 
and to lighten the labours of the head of the Province shall not 
impair the prompt exercise of Executive power. It will, there- 
fore, be necessary to consider most carefully what degree of 
authority over the members of his Council in case of dissent 
should be vested in the head of a Province in which an Executive 
Council may be called into being. It was recognised by Parlia- 
ment more than a century ago that the Governors of Madras and 
Bombay should be vested with a discretionary power of overruling 
these Councils in cases of high importance and essentially 
18 
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affecting the public interest and welfare. A power no less than 
this will obviously bo required in the Provinces in which a 
Council may come to be associated with the head of the Execu- 
tive. and 1 shall be glad if you will favour me with your views 
upon its definition. Your Excellency will readily understand 
that the use of such a power, while not to be evaded in the 
special cases for which it is designed, is not intended for a part 
of the ordinary mechanism of Government. Rather, in the 
language of the historical despatch of 1834. it is my belief that 
** in a punctual, constant and ever fastidious adherence to your 
ordinary rules of practice you will find the best security not only 
for the efficiency and also for the despatch of your Legislative 
^proceedings.” 
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[The following is the message to the Princes and peoples of 
India issued on the occasion of the fiftieth year of the transfer 
of Indian administration from the East India Company to the 
British throne. This message publishoAi on Nov. WOfi is well- 
known as the handiwork of Lord Morley.]: — 

It is now 50 years since Queen Victoria, My beloved Mother, 
and My August Predecessor on the Throne of these Realms, for 
divers weighty reasons, with the Advice and Consent of Parlia- 
ment, took upon herself the Government of the territories 
theretofore administered by the East India Company. I deem 
this a fitting anniversary on which to greet the Princes and 
Peoples of India, in commemoration of the exalted task then 
solemnly undertaken. Half a century is but a brief span in 
your long annals, yet this half a century that ends to-day will 
stand amid the fioods of your historic ages, a fur-shining land- 
mark. The Proclamation of the direct supremacy of the Crown 
sealed the unity of Indian Government and opened a now era. 
The journey was arduous, and the advance may have sometimes 
seemed slow ; but the incorporation of many strangely diversi- 
fied communities, and of some three hundred millions of the 
human race, under British guidance and control has proceeded 
steadfastly and without pause. We survey Our labours of the 
past half a century with clear gaze and good conscience. 

Difficulties such as attend all human rule in every ago and 
place, have risen up from day to-day. They have been faced by 
the servants of the British Crown with toil and courage and 
patience, with deep counsel and a resolution that has never 
faltered nor shaken. If errors have occurred, tho agents of My 
Government have spared no pains and no self-sacrifice to correct 
them ; if abuses have been proved, vigorous hands have laboured 
to apply a remedy. 

No secret of empire can avert the scourge of drought and 
plague, but experienced administrators havo done all that skill 
and devotion are capable of doing to mitigate those dire calami- 
ties of Nature. For a longer period than was ever known in 
your land before, you havo escaped the dire calamities of War 
within your borders. Internal peace has been unbroken. 
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In the great Charter of 1858 Queen Victoria gave you noble 
assurance of Her earnest desire to stimulate the peaceful 
industry of India, to promote works of public utility and im- 
provement, and to administer the Government for the benefit 
of all resident therein. The schemes that have been diligently 
framed and executed for promoting your material convenience 
and advance — schemes unsurpassed in their magnitude and their 
boldness- bear witness before the world to the zeal with which 
that benignant promise has been fulfilled. 

The rights and privileges of the Feudatory Princes and 
Ruling Chiefs have been respected, preserved, and guarded; and 
the loyalty of their allegiance has been unswerving. No man 
among My subjects has been favoured, molested, or disquieted, 
by reason of his religious belief or worship. All men have 
enjoyed protection of the law. The law itself has been ad- 
ministered without disrespect to creed or caste or to usa^s and 
ideas rooted in your civilisation ; it has been simplified in form, 
and its machinery adjusted to the requirements of ancient 
communities slowly eptering a new world. 

The charge confided to My Government concerns the 
destinies of countless multitudes of men now and for ages to 
come, and it is a paramount duty to repress with a stern arm 

f uilty conspiracies that have no just cause and no serious aim. 

hese conspiracies I know to be abhorrent to the loyal and 
faithful char^ter of the vast hosts of My Indian subjects, and 
I will not suffer them to turn Me aside from my task of building 
up the fabric of .security and order. 

Ihiwilling that this historic anniversary should pass without 
some signal mark of Royal Clemency and Grace, I have directed 
that, as was ordered on the memorable occasion of the Coro- 
nation Durbar in 1903, the sentences of persons whom Our 
Courts have duly punished for offences against the law, should 
be remitted, or in various degrees reduced ; and it is My wish 
that such wrong-doers may remain mindful of this act of 
Mercy, and may conduct themselves without offence hence- 
forth. 

Steps are being continuously taken towards obliterating 
distinctions of race as the test for access to posts of publie 
authority and power. In this path I confidently expect and 
intend the progress henceforward to he steadfast and sure, as 
education spreads, experience ripens and the lessons of res- 
ponsibility are well learned by the keen intelligence and apt 
capabilities of India. 

From the first, the principle of representative institutions 
'began to be gradually introduced, and the time has come when, 
in the judgment of My Viceroy and Governor-General and 
others of My Counsellors, that principle may be prudently 
extended. Important classes among you, representing ideas 
that have been fo.stered and encouraged by British rule, claim 
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•equality of citizenship, and a greater share in legislation and 
Oovemment. The politic satisfaction of such a claim will 
strengthen, not impair, existing authority and power. Ad- 
ministration will be all the more efiicient, if the officers who 
conduct it have greater opportunities of re^lar contact with 
those whom it affects, and with those who influence and reflect 
common opinion about it. I will not speak of the measures 
that are now being diligently framed for these objects. They 
will speedily be made known to you, and will, 1 am very 
confident, mark a notable stage in the beneficent progress of 
your affairs. 

I recognise the valour and fidelity of My Indian troops, 
and at the new year 1 have ordered that opportunity should bo 
taken to show in substantial form this. My high a])preoiatiop, 
of tholV martial instincts, their splendid discipline, and their 
faithful readiness of service. 

The welfare of India wa.s one of the objects dearest to the 
heart of Queen Victoria, hy ivie, ever My vlaiM in iS75, 

the interests of India, its Princes and peoph.'S, h.ive been 
watched with an affectionate solicitude that time cannot 
weaken. My dear Son, the Prince of Wales, and the Princess 
of Wales, returned from their sojourn among you with warm 
attachment to your land, and true and earnest interest in its 
well-being and content. These sincere feelings of active sym- 
pathy and hope for India on the part of My Royal House and 
Line, only represent, and they do most truly represent, the 
deep and united will and purpose of the people of this 
Kingdom. 

May Divine protection and favour strengthon the wisdom 
and mutual good will that are needed for the achievement of 
a task as glorious as was ever committed to Rulers and Sub- 
jects in any State or Empire of recorded time. 
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\In the course of his article on “ British Democracy and Indian 
Government" in the Nineteenth Century and After, for 
February ?.V//, Lf^rd MorJey disf'tisses at lenyth the relatiftn of 
the Viceroy and the Secretary of tState for India and wc extra d 
that 2)ortio?i below | : - 

In view of the groat general question how the omnipotence 
of democracy and all its influences, direct and indirect are likely 
to affect Indian rule, the particular question of the relations 
between the Secretary of State and the Govcrnor>General in 
Council is cardinal. It is not a branch of the main issue, it is 
in fact, a trunk. Mr. Chirol looks to the greatest possible 
decentralisation in India subject to the general, but unmeddle- 
some, control of tho Goveriior-Goueral in Council, and to the 
greatest possible freedom of the Government of India from all 
interference from home, except in regard to those broad princi- 
ples of policy which it must alw'ays rest with the Imperial 
Government, represented by the Secretary of State in Council, 
to determine. This i.s well enough, but Mr. Chirol know's far too 
much of the range of administration not to beware this his 
exposition is too loose to be a real guide in every day practice. 
The difficulty arises in the demands of each particular case. A 
Local Government for instance, proposes a stiff campaign of 
prosecution for sedition. The Viceroy in Council, on the broader 
grounds of his policy at the time, disapproves. Who is to decide 
whether his disapproval and disallowance are unmeddlesome ? 
In this diametrical opposition of view, is the Lieutenant- 
Governor or the Governor-General in Council to have the last 
and decisive word V So in larger issues. A Viceroy insists that 
a particular change in Military administration is unwise, and 
at any rate the appointment of a certain Military Officer would 
be the best if the change were accepted. How can we say on 
broad principles of policy whether the Cabinet would be justified 
in overruling the Viceroy on either limb of the business, until we- 
have investigated all the circumstances of qualification and 
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personality. And is it not upon this investigation that the appli- 
cability of the broad principle, whatever it may be, and if you 
were quite sure of being lucky enough to find it, must necessarily 
depend ? It would be easy to find a hundred illustrations, some 
known to all the world, many more of them judiciously hidden 
away to dusty eternity in pigeon holes and tin boxes. Suppose* 
a parliamentary debate were to arise. For one argument turning 
on a broad principle, a score, and those the most elToctivo, would 
turn upon items of circumstances. 

There has been, in both Indian and English journals, much 
loose, inaccurate, and ill-informed argument on this important 
matter during the last six or seven years. This is what makes 
it well worth while to clear up some of the confusion, certainly 
not for the dubious pleasure of fighting old battles over again, 
but to ^each a firm perception of the actual c *nstitiition of Indian 
Government with a view to future contingencies that might at 
any time arrest the attention of Cabinets or Parliaments. The 
controversy came into tnll hliue in liiOo, when as Mr. (/hii\.l puls 
it, (p. 34), the Viceroy of the d.iy felt himself compelled to resign 
because he was ovornilcd by the Home (fovorniiient. Mr. (^hirol 
seems to accept, though not witliout something like reluctance, 
the only tenable principle, namely, that the ultimate responsi- 
bility for Indian Government rests nm|ucstionably with the 
imperial Government represented by the Secretary of State for 
India and therefore in the last resort with tlie people of the 
United Kingdom represented by Parliaineni. This is incontesta- 
ble as w'ill be shown in a few numicnt.s and no responsible person 
in either of the two Houses will evei dream of getting up to 
contest it even in days wlien such singular an.\iety prevails to 
find new doctriiies and devico.s for giving the Hou.se of Commons 
the slip. Nobody will dispute that tne Cabinet arc just as much 
masters over the Governor-General as they are over any other 
servant of the Crown, The Cabinet, through a Secretary of 
State, have an inexpugnable right, subject to law, to dictate 
policy, to mitigate instructions, to reject proposals, to have tho 
last word on every question that arises and the first word in 
every question that in their view ought to arise. On no other 
terras could our Indian svstem come within the sphere of Parlia- 
mentary Government. Withour trying to define imlitioal 
reiati(^s in language of legal jirecision we cannot shut our eyes 
to the obvious fact that where the Secretary of State or the 
Prime Minister has to answer a challenge in Parliament on 
Indian business he could not shield himself behind the authority 
of the Governor-General nor could ho plead, except in expendi- 
ture, the opinion or action of the Indian Council at Whitehall. 

What does Mr. Chirol say? The doctrine of tho Governor- 
General in Council being tho agent —as he has been called—of the 
Cabinet, * ignores one of the most important features of bis office t- 
one indeed to which supreme importance attaches in a country 
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such as India, where the sentiment of reverence for the sovereign 
is rooted in the most ancient traditions of all races and creeds.* 
* The Viceroy,* Mr. Chirol proceeds, ‘ is the direct and personal 
representative of the King-Emperor, and in that capacity, at any 
iCate, it would certainly be improper to describe him as the agent 
of the Secretary of State.' In all that follows as to the import- 
ance of upholding the figure of the Governor-General, nobody 
concurs more whole-heartedly than the present writer. As Lord 
Salisbury once said, * I hold the monarchy must seem to be as 
little constitutional as possible. Still, any serious politician, 
with the sincerest respect for all the solemn plausibilities of 
these stately, imposing and substantially important human 
things will be incorrigibly slow to believe that either this great 
officer or any other servant of the Crown is, or can he, consti- 
tutionally withdrawn from Ministerial control. Nor isit easy 
to discover any good foundation either in law or established 
practice for the contrary doctrine. Mr. Disraeli writing to 
Queen Victoria about the new law of 1858, spoke of further steps 
that were necessary to influence the opinion and affect the 
imagination of the Indian populations. ** The name of Your 
Majesty ought to be impressed on their native life.** Nor will 
any wise man deny the enormous political value in India of 
all the ideas that are associated with the thought of personal 
sovereignty. This is a different question, or, in fact, it is no 
question at all. But let us distinguish. In the debates of 
1858, tbo direct connection with the Crown was recognised as 
of great importance by Lord Paln»erston and others but 
among the resolutions on which the Bill was founded, was this 
as finally reported : That, for this purpose /.c., transfer of the 
Crown] it is expedient to provide that Her Majesty, by one 
of the responsible Ministers of the Crown, shall have and 
perform all the powers and duties relating to the Government 

and Revenues of India which are or may be now exercised 

and performed by the old Board of Control and Directors of 
the East India Company. There is nothing here about direct 
personal representation ; the unmistakable implication is 
exactly the opposite. What is or is not constitutional quality 
in act or policy, as innumerable debates are now showing, 
takes on to slippery ground. Happily for our immediate 
purpose, the Indian system is a written one, resting on statute 
and instruments as good as statute. Mr. Chirol, as I have said, 
admits that responsibility rests unquestionably with the Home 
Government represented by the Indian Secretary. Yet, he has 
tried his hand at making out a case for limitation of the Indian 
Secretary*s power, authority and duties, so severe as to make 
authority perilously shadowy and second-hand. His examina- 
tion of the texts bearing on the matter hardly profess to be 
exhaustive and its implications must be pronounced somewhat 
misleading. Let us see. In 1858, Queen Victoria announced 
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to the Princes, Chiefs and Peoples of India that she had taken 
upon herself the government of the territories in India hereto- 
fore administered in trust for her by the East India Company 
and further: “We reposing especial trust and confidence in 
the loyalty, ability and judgment of our right, trusty and well- 

beloved cousin constitute and appoint him to be our first 

Viceroy and Governor-General in and over said territories and 
to administer the Government thereof in our name and on our 
behalf, subject to such rules and regulations as he shall 
from time to time receive through one of our Principal 
Secretaries of State. The principle so defihitely announced has 
been uniformly maintained. The Royal Warrant appointing the 
Governor-General always contains the provision thus sot forth 
in the Mutiny Proclamation. * Now, knov’ that we reposing 
cspocidl limit and confidence in the Fidelity, Prudence, .Justice 
and Circumspection of you the said Victor Alexander, Earl of 
Elgin and Kincardine, have nominated and appointed you to 

be Governor-General of India to take upon you, hold and 

enjoy the said office during our Will and Pleasure subject 
nevertheless to such instructions and directions as you. ..shall 
as Governor-General of India in Council from time to time 
receive under the hand of one of our Principal Secretaries of 
State.* This language of the Mutiny Proclamation and of the 
Warrants of Appointment clench the question so far as the 
Governor-General in Council is concerned. 

The position, on the other hand, of the Secretary of State 
under the statutes is quite as clear though it takes a few more 
words to set it out and a trifle more trouble to follow. The law 
of 1858, calling the Indian Secretary into existence, enacts that 
‘same as herein otherwise provided one of Her Majesty’.s Princi- 
pal Secretary of State shall have and perform all such r)r the like 
powers and duties in anywi.se relating to the Government of 
Revenues of India and all such of the like powers over all officers 
appointed or continued under this Act us might or should have 
been exercised or performed by the East India Company or by 
the Court of Directors or Court of Proprietors of the said 
Company.” This section continues to the Secretary of State all 
the powers of the Company and the relations of the Company to 
their Governor-General were defined in the Regulating Act of 
1772. ‘ The said Governor-General and Council for the time 
being shall, and they are hereby directed and required to ol)ey 
all such orders as they shall receive from the Court of Directors 
of the said United Company.* Then by the Act of 1784, 
which plays so famous a party both in bis own career and 
in party and political history, Pitt called into existence the 
body of Commissioners who became known as the Board of 
Control. Their business, as set forth eight years later, was * to 
have and be invested with full power and authority to 
superintend, direct and control all acts, operations, and 
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concerns which in anywise relate to or concern the Civil 
or Military Government or revenues of the said territo- 
ries and acquisition in the East Indies.* All these powers 
and duties, formerly vested either in the Board of Con- 
trol or in the Company, the Directors and the Secret 
Committee in respect of the Government and revenues of India 
were to be inherited by the Indian Secretary. In short, as it is 
plainly summed up in that magnificient enterprise, the‘Iraperial 
Gazetteer of India * composed, I think, ofticially at Simla, the 
Secretary of state ‘ has the power of giving orders to every officer 
in India, including the Govemor-Geueral.’ It may seem waste 
of time to labour all this, as if we were foreign to what twenty 
years ago at any rate was a wide open door. Though occasional 
phrases of a splenetic turn may bo found in the printed corres- 
pondence of Governor-General, there has never been any serious 
pretension to deny, dispute or impair the patent truth that the 
is the single seat of final authoritv. One powerful 
Viceroy, in a famous speech full uf hfe and matter did indeed 
declare that if the day should ever come when the Governor- 
Genoralof India is treated as the mere puppet or iiiouthpicce of 
the Home Government required only to carry out whatever 
orders it may bethought desirable to transmit, then the post 
sliould cease to exist. To be sure it should; everybody would 
agree, ju.st as they would at least profess to agree in rejecting 
th(’ still more absurd counter-doctrine, that the Home Govern- 
ment should he the puppet of an infallible Man on the Spot. 
The clash should never arise, and, in fact, very rarely has arisen. 
Theonly scdiirity that can be found for the smooth working, of 
what is undeniably an extremely delicate piece “I machinery 
mnst he sought in the right judgment of the two parties ; in their 
common feeling of responsibility, in patience, mutual regard, 
concord in fundamentals if not in every circurr»stantial--and 
perhaps with no personal leaning to astrology — I may add the 
contribution, named by Machiavelli in his famous chapter on the 
part played in human things by Fortune and the Stars, with 
common sense and good luck —not the most modest of demands — 
all goes well. Nowhere in the w'holc huge and diversified 
structure of what is called the Empire, do the personal elements 
and their right balance of equanimity and energy count for more 
than they count in India. 
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INDIAN UNREST 


{Lord Morley^ reviewing ChiroVtt hook in t he Nineteenth 
Centvr^and After'* for February It) 1 1 . mr.te the following 
(>htiervations on ^^The Unrest in i : - 

All depends upon the common recognition among those who 
have the power of moulding public opinion and whom the yiiblic 
listen to, that elementary truth of political principles if not 
ethical standards are relative to times, reasons, social cliniatc 
and tradition. Everybody now roalLscs this in judging old history. 
It is the beginning and end of wisdom in the new history that 
Parliament has its share in helping to make Asia to*day. To 
insist on applying rationalistic general ideas to vast ci>mmuni- 
ties, living on mysticism, cun do no good to cither governors or 
governed. It is hard for rationali.sin and mysticism to bo friends 
and their interplay is no easy game. ()v(*rw'ecning pretensions 
as to the superiority, at every point andin all their a.spocts, of 
any Western civilisation over every Eastern is fundamental 
error. If we pierce below the varnish of words, we anyhow 
uncover state of barbarism in the supreme capitals and centres, 
whether in Europe or in the two great continents of North and 
South America. The Indian student in London, Edinhurgli and 
New York finds this out and reports it. 

Even those who do not wholly sharo'Christ’s interpretation 
of the array of facts he has marshalled, will recognise a serious 
attempt by a competent hand to induce the public to get within 
the minds of the millions whose political destinies they have taken 
into their hands. Ga'tho, when at a certain stage i n culture ho 
turned his thoughts Eastward, found China barren, and India 
jumble.' It is little wonder if the ordinary Englishman feels as 
Goethe felt. Thescene is di.stant, namesare not easy to distinguish, 
or appreciate, terms are technical, or the heart that pulses 
under the brown .skin seems impenetrable, a mysterious veil 
hangsover the stage actors and drama. Then our democracy 
is very busy, and its betters have pursuits that pass for busi- 
ness. 

Of the three great historic faitb.s, Christianity, Buddhism, 
Islam, Hinduism has resisted two, and in only a small degree 
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accepted one. By Western it is the least easy of the three to 
grasp, yet even the general reader would find himself instruct 
ted, interested and fascinated in such writings as the second 
series of Sir Alfred Lyall's Asiatic Studies, Max Muller's Cam- 
bridge Lectures, and some chapters especially VII, VIII, in Sir 
Herbert Risley's work on the People of India. 

Nothing is more striking in Mr. ChiroPs volume than this 
Association of Political agitation with caste ambitions (p. 77). 
He insists that the spirit of revolt is combined with some of tho 
most react ionary conceptions of authority that the East has ever 
produced — an almost unthinkable combination of spiritualistic 
idealism and of gross materialism, of asceticism and sensuous- 
ness, of overweening arrogance w'hen it identihes the human 
self with the Universal self and of demoralising pessimii^ when 
it preaches that life itself is but a painful illusion. 

Nevertheless, he wisely reminds us, Hinduisrn^ the name 
for a social religious system has for more than thirty centu- 
ries responded to the social and religious aspirations of a 
considerable fraction of the human race and represents a great 
and ancient civilisation. In his introduction Sir Arthur Lyali 
summarises the case to the same effect: “We have the strange 
spectacle in certain parts of India of a party capable of 
resorting to methods that are both reactionary and revolu- 
tionary of men who offer prayers and sacrifices to ferocious 
divinities and reverence the Government by seditious journa- 
lism, preaching primitive superstition in the very modern form 
of leading articles The mixture of religion with politics has 
always produced a highly explosive compound especially in 
Asia.” ^ ^ 

The Indian leaders, or some of them, proclaim, on the other 
band, that the commotion is innocent due to Brahminical 
reaction but is a normal movement forward. The founda- 
tion of Indian Society in all its phases, they contend, has 
been authority and its iron principle obedience to auth<> 
rity. What did we learn, they go on, from English 
literature and patriotism, nationality, freedom, in a word, 
emancipation. You suppose that ideas like these every- 
day common places with you must be universals. They were not 
always so with you. With you they are not so many centurie.s 
old. With us they are brand new, they are drawn from your 
■great books just as Italians drew the Renaissance from the 
freshly recovered books of Greece and Rome. 

What you call unrest is not political demoralisation though 
it produces a whole rash school of resentful iconoclasts just as 
the Italian Renaissance did or just as the German Reformation 
had to write the Anabaptists and the Peasant’s Revolt. If it is 
not political demoralisation still less is it crafty religious re- 
action using the natural dislike of alienable. Unrest has 
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spiritual inwardness that you ever try to understand and what- 
ever else it is do not describe it as New Hinduism or Brubminical 
section. It is u strange medley of asceticism, self-restraint and 
the kind of patriotism that discovers in Indian faiths and letters 
finer and deeper sentiment and expression of sentiment, than all 
that is best in the sentiment of Europe. What is found in tho 
Vedus exists nowhere else. The old fashioned, purely orthodox 
kind of community was not, Mr. Chirol conveys to you, 
affected by this. On the contrary, they constantly protested 
against the anti-English because of the English educated 
community. It is not they who investigated unrest though 
they may have indirectly aided it. They have slowly been 
converted to the new ideals and new effort. English thought 
is permeating India and has brought about a silent change 
in Hindu ideas which all the persecution of Mahoniedan conque- 
rors failed to effect. You have shown yourself less generous 
than the Moghuls and Pathans, though you arc a more 
civilised dominant race than they were. Hindus who wore 
willing to embrace Islam and to fall in with tho Moslem 
regime became the equals of the dominant race. With you 
there has been no assimilation. You did not .seek it, you 
repulsed it. The Indian mind is now set in u direction of its 
own. The reverence for authority is being discarded. In its 
place has come the duty of independent judgment in every 
sphere of thought ; is it not that you sense too ? Hence, disres- 
pect forage, for Immemorial custom, for political questions. 

This is the frame of mind with which, in important parts of 
India, we have to deal, and it is just as well, in view of an approa- 
ching propaganda in this country that we should at least know 
something about it. Let us remember Encouraging facts in the 
other side. We condemn our own .system of education in 
India as too literary, as unbalanced, us non-roligious, as non- 
moral. That it has done what was intended, nobody dreams of 
saying. That it has led to some results that nobody expected, 
is painfully true. But it is a mistake to regard it as all 
failure. After all, it has given us Indian Judges of the 
highest professional skill and of unimpeached probity. 
It has given us a host of officials of no moan order and 
some of them have risen high in tho Service. The ap- 
pointment of two Indian Members to the Council of the Secretary 
of State has shown their aptitude for important business and 
responsible deliberation. 

There is no room here for trying to read all the .signs in the 
Indian skies. Those who know best and latest believe that in 
spite of much to discourage there i.<i more to encourage. With 
candour and patience in which even political parties do not 
always fail and that constancy in which nation never fails, we 
are justified in good hope for the years immediately before us. 
King Edward in his Proclamation of November, 1908, recounted 
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how “difficulties such as attend all human rule in every age 
and place had risen up from day-to-day. They have been 
faced," he said, “ by the servants of the British Crown with toil 
and courage and patience, with deep counsel and a resolution 
that has never faltered nor shaken. The Proclamation of the 
direct supremacy of the Crown sealed the unity of Indian 
Government and opened a new era. The journey was arduous, 
and the advance may have sometimes seemed slow but the 'n- 
corporation of many strangely diversified communities under 
British guidance and control has proceeded steadfastly and 
without pause." The same course should enable our next des- 
cendants, too, to survey the Indian labours of the past “with 
clear gaze and good conscience," “ I believe" said Mr. Bright 
in 1858, “ that upon this question depends very much, for good 
or for evil the future of this country of which we are citizens 
and which we all regard and love so much." 
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the “ Indian Review,” Re. 1-8. 

The Improvement of Indian Agriculture. —Some Lessons 
from America. By Catholyne Singli. Second Edition. 
Price Re. 1. To Subscribers of the “Indian Review,*' 
As. 12. 


THE SWADESHI MOVEMENT 

Views of rep reseaimthe tndiaas end ^aglo-fniiinna 
Contains among others, the views «.f Dadabha;- 
NaorojiyH.H.tho Gackwarof Baroda, H. II. the Maha- 
raja of Dhiirbunga, G. K. Gokhaie, Dr. Sir RasI^ Behari 
Ghose, Hon. Sir Fazulbhov Currimbhoy Ebrahira, Mr* 
M. K. Gandhi, Sir R. N. Mookerjea, Sir D. K. Wacha* 
Hon. Rao Bahadur R. N. Mudholkar, Hon. PandiV 
Mada'n Mohan Malaviya, Mrs. Besant, Mr. Tilak, Mr. 
Surendranath Banerjea,and also of Lord Minto, Lord- 
Carmichael, Lord Amptbill, etc. 

Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 

Price Re. 1-4. To Subscribers of “I.R.** Re. 1. 

G. A. Natesan & Co., Publishers, George Town, Madras 



H[NDU RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 


' • 

5rl Sankaracharya.— I.— His Life and Times. Bj C.N. 
rffriahnaa^amy Aiyar, M.A., L.T. II.— His Philosophy, 
By Pandit Sitanath Tattvabhushan. Both in one 
volume. As. 12. To Subscribers of ** I.R." As. S. 

Sri Madhwa and Madhwaism. — A short Historic Sketch. 
By C. N. Krishnaswamy Aiyar, M.A. As. 12. To Subs- 
cribers of the “ Indian Review,’* As, 8. 

Sri Ramanujacharya. — His Life and Times. By S* 
Krishnaswami Aiyangar, M.A. His Philosophy. By T 
Rajagopulachariar, M.A., B.i,. As. 12. To Subscribers 
of the “ Indian Review,’* As. 8. 

, The Life and Teachings of Buddha. By A. Dharmapala. 
Price As. 12. 2nd Edn. To Subscribers i/i* “ I. R./* As. 8. 

Sri Sankaracharya’s Select Works. -The Text in Sans- 
krit Dev.) n.}gipi type and an English Translation. By 
S. Veukataramanan, b.a. Price Re. 1-8. To Subscri- 
bers of the “ Indian Review, ” Re. 1. 

The Vaishnavaite Reformers of India.— Critical Sketches 
of Cheir Lives and Writings. By T. Rajagopalaclmriar, 
M.A., B.L. Price Re. 1. To Subscribers of the “ f.R. ’* 

As. 12. 

Swaml Vlvekananda.— An exhaustive and comprehen- 
>eive collection of his speeches and writings. With 
four jMrtraits. Fifth Edition. Price Rs. 3. To 
Subsertbers of the “Indian Review, “ Rs. 2-8. 

Aspects of the Vedanta. By various writers. Sei ond 
Edition. As. 12. To Subscribers of the “ I.R , ’* As. 8. 

Ten Tamil Saints. By Mr. M. S. Pumaling.ini Filial, 
B.A., L.T. Price As. 12. To Subscribers of “ I.R , ” As. 8. 

India's Untouchable Saints. By K. V. Ramaswaml, 
B.A., B.L. Price As. 6. To Subscribers of **I.R., “ As. 4. 

Essentials of Hinduism. A8.12. To Subscribers of “I.R.,** 
As. 10. 

Hindu Psalms and Hymns. By Mr. K. V. Ramaswaml, 
^B,A., B.L. Price As. 4. 

Maitreyl : A Vedlc Story. By Pandit Sitanath Tattva- 
'bhushan. Price As. 4. 

Vemana, TheTelugu Poet and Saint by Mr.C.Ram- 
'Arishna Rau. As. 4. 


Q.A.Natesao^ Co., Publishers, George Town, Madras. 



BIOGRAPHIES OF 

EMINENT IJ^DIANS. 

A Series of Uniforms Booklets each with a Portrait 
and a succinct biographica] sketch and containing - 
copious extracts from the speeches and writings of the • 
personages described. 

Torn Dutt Raja Ram Mohan Roy 

Mrs. Sarojini Kaidu Devendranuth Tagore 
Rabindranath Tagore Michael Madhusudan Dutt 
Dadabhai Naoroji Dinshaw iCduIji Wacha 
Sir P. M. Mehta M.ahadco Govind Ranade 

G. K, Gokhalo Dr. Rash Behari Ghese 

Labi Lajpat Rai Surendranath Hanerjea 

Ravi Varma Komesh Chunder Dutt 

K. T. Telang Sir T. Muthusami Iyer 

Ananda Mohan Bose Nawab Mohsin>uI-MiiIk. 

W. C. Bonnerjee H. H. the Agha Khan 

Lai Mohun Ghose Sir S. Subramisiiia Tyor. 

V, P, Madhava Rao Bal Gaagadhar Tilat 
Sir J. 0. Bose Madan Mohan Malaviya 

Dr. P. C. Ray Babu Kristo Das Pal 

Sir S. P. Sinha. V. Krishnaswami Aiyar 

Prof. D. K, Karve Dewan C. Rangacharlu 
Budmddin Tyabji Rahimtulla Mohamed Sayani 

Sir Syed Ahmed Iswara Chandra Vidyasagar 

Sir Syed Amir All Behramji M. Malahari 
Sir Salar Ji\ng Sir C. Sankaran Nair 

M. K. Gandhi H. H. the (raokwar of Baroda. 

R. N. Mudholkar R. Raguuatha Rau» C.S.I. 

J. N. Tata. Bir G. Cbandavarkar 

Basipada Banerji Pratapehandra Mazumdar 

V. K. Chiplankar Sir V. Bashyam Iyengar. 

Xesavebundra Sen Bankim Chandra Chatterjee 

•Syed Hasaan Imam 

Foolscap 8 vo. Price Annas Four each. 

G. A. Katesan & Co., Publishers, George Town, Madris. 



Saints of India Series 

Tbis is a new Series of Ihort sketches dealing wiit 
the lives of the most eminent saints that have risen in 
India. These lives are all based on the*oriKiDttI 
account and biographies to be found in the several 
Indian languages. Each book also contains a special, 
account of tho peculiar religious doctrines which each 
saint taught. A unique feature of these sketches 
consists in the numerous and choice quotations from 
the poems and utterances of these saints. Each volurnf 
has a fine frontispiece. 

DAYANESHWAR 
NAMMALVAR 
APFAR 
EKANATH 
NANDA 
KABIR 
TUKARAM 
RAMAKRISHNA 
V1VE.KANANDA 


VALLABHAOHARYA 

NAMDEV 

NANAK 

GURU GOVINl) 
RAMDAS 
DAYAN AN DA 
CHAITANYA 
TULSIDAS 
RAM TIRATH. 


Price Eoiir Annas each. 


M.K. GANDHI 

AN INDIAN PATRIOT IN SOUTH AFRICA 

BY THE REV. J. DOKE . 

WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY LORD AMPTHILL 

A cheap, popular edition of this inspiring hook 
written by a great Christian friend and admirer of 
Mr. Gandhi an^ his work in South Africa is now foi 
the first time published in India in a handy form 

Price Re. 1. To Subscribers of tbe “ Review " As. 12 

Rir*When ordering mention if you arc a subscriber ic 
the '* Indian Review ; *' otherwise please note that 
concession rates will not be allowed. 


O. A.NatesandtCo., Publishers, George Town, Madrar 




THE ■ 

f Friends of India” Series 

This is a new Scries of short biographical sketches 
jf Mninent men Who have laboured for the good ol 
Mio, which the Publishers venture to think will be a 
vikioine additiur^o the political and historical lit^- 
ateieof the ooiinWy. These hiographica are so writ* 
iSMiaa to form a gallery of portraits of permanent in- 
« ti s t 4o the student aa well as to the politician! 
ObfWMis extracts from the spccclies and writings ol 
tte “ Friends of India” on Indian Affairs are givep 
^be sketches. Bach volume lias a lino frontispiece* 

fJfWD MOIILEY HEMRY FAWCET;! 

-llOfU) RIPON Mk. a. O. HUME 

T3JI W. WEDDER3TTRN Sl»4 HENRY COTTON 
Biss. ANNIE BESANT UORl) MACAULAY 

-hORD MTNTO SISTER NIVEDITA 

Hm EDWIN ARNOLD EDMUND BURKE 

OTARLES BKADLAUGH LORI) HARDINGE 

IBV. DR. MILLER JOHN BRIGHT 

Foolscap 8 VO. Price Annas Four each. 


INDIAN TALES 

MEW INDIAN TALES 
TALES OF BAYA AND APPAJI 
TALES OF KOMATI WIT AND WISDOM 
TALES OP TENNALI RAMAN 
FOLKLORE OF THE TELUGUS * 

TALES OP MABIADA RAMAN 
THE SON-IN-LAW ABROAD 

Tales of raja birbal 

MAITREYI : VEDIC STORY 
TEMANMA. The Telugu Poet. 

' Price Amiai Four each. 

Hi A-Mateean fcCo., Publiaheni, George Town. Madras. 



GRBSS OF THS INDIAN NATl^AL CONGfiBSC^ 
ANP THS GROWTH OF INDIAI^VIATIONALISII. 

BY 

tiON. AMVIK^CHARAN MAZUMDAE. 

*Nfw^ fnff!-', iT book which every young fudi^ 
d,’Affl4*to rtAu, mark ami inwardly digest. 

^ A N(‘io and f^p-to-date alitum. 

Price Rs. Three. To Subscribers of **l.R./'Rs. 2^. 


The GGVErnaiioe of liiilu 

AS IT IS AND AS IT MAY BE. 

A HAND-HOOK OF PROGRESSIVE 1*0LITICS 

BY BABU GOVINDA DAS 


Babu Oovinda Das\s hook on tlie “Ouvornano© •#' 
India ’’offers a constructive scheme of reform in (ke 
Indian constitution. The book is full of original za£ 
fruitful observations, the result of the author’s o9» 
linuuus study and^relicction on Hie subject for am 
two <lecades. Willi the help of apt quotations g 'thar- 
ed from rare pulilications. defects iti tlio systm of 
administration are driven borne and wa.vs shown by 
which t!ie <h*fects could he eliminated ?n«d the STStmn 
improvftil. . ** The Governance of lnd,.> ” is a hand- 
book of living practical politics, n vndo inrrurn £Jr 
active politicians which no one, ofticial or non-oftioini 
— interested io the reform of the Indian adininiatr*- 
tiori — can afford to neglect. 

Crown 8 vo. Cloth Bound. 

Price Rs. 3. To Subscribers of “I.R”. Rs. 24. 


G. A. Natesau & Co.. Publishers, George To ^a, Madr 4 S- 



w \r>ij BJ!: 

IN TOgCH WITH i 

jflr,t},.>iii^‘.ft!. '* -;s ;:,Qr jslsiSi^^ 

■'radli^on aai «aa i>Ki^<j«cphy ; 

J»er libpef. .1 0fl!|»||^ti04is i . r.-ufibe raen 

»ud wi>ns/rf i\v of her idf»fel 

To THF .. ' 

INDIAN RE:V>RW 

.•THE BEST, IHE CHEAPrST AND TiD: 
*MOST UP-TO-DATE MONTHLY PERWi^OAt 


IDIIKD BY MR. 6. A. NATESAN. B.A.. F MU.. 

Tho hiJurn Ih'tiew is an All Montlilj -M.'KU- 

rJnc ^ovotod to the disf* <..f ,ii| Rh.i'it-s of gbi.oral 

Interest wit li osf c: -ai, •.»*•' f f* • * iacii^. It caterm 
:o th^ taste of all classes of r#* :»tor'i it^ eon** 

are well ko .'o^eau and fiulinn 

kdiolars, ollicials and " ^a- -fie i!s, politici ins iiiid 
rcf»tTittei*si. Politics ' ••■inn'Tce, Aizricul- 

turo. Itciijtion, Li*c».vt<..'C, !iu):^ruj*tiy aad Criticism 
arc JiiiKMiK lUe sp'ci-.l fe.Miircs o»' its contents. 

It serves as th(‘ host m on belweon' tlio East 
and the W est, .uterprai in*.; i.>;e tlioufi^hlM and i..>’ «fi 
j| ihiO one to the otlier it dcsi-pied to h? 
:i groDt link l»et\vo«I?n liritaiu .‘onl Ini'ui. 

Annu«lvSub*crKptioo.t ^odifn f Ft: 5 , Fon ign ; £ 1 . 

Single xop7 Rp One. Two Slii!lir.gs. 

'I'i.o fi J^oi'iew ciroujates a!! over Indi i. Burma 
.411(1 OVylvin tind t«. exji^siv^!y read in tlu Native 
States tif Iridt.i and by nnlia is iv. I♦^l3 It ^n^ipeals 
niiailly to the weallliy .m l tiu i ultiired . hisses and 
.a an rxeeUent medium fur .'di’^Ttistiment. 
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